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MESHED  PRAYER  RUG 

Size  4' X  3' 

FROM  THE  CX)LLECTION  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

Prayer  rugs  of  this  dass  are  exceedingly  rare.  This  is  the  only 
one  the  author  has  ever  seen.  It  is  extremely  fine  in  texture,  having 
twenty-ei^t  Senna  knots  to  the  inch  vertically  and  sixteen  horizon- 
tallv,  makmg  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  knots  to  the  square  inch, 
tiedi  so  closely  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  separate  the  pile  sufficiently 
to  see  the  woof  or  warp  threads.  The  central  field  consists  of  the 
tree  of  life  in  dark  blue  with  red,  blue  and  pink  flowers  upon  a  back- 
ground of  rich  red. 

The  msun  border  stripe  carries  the  Herat!  design  in  dark 
blue  and  dark  red  upon  a  pale  blue  ground  on  each  side  of  which 
are  narrow  strips  of  pink  canying  alternate  dots  of  red  and  blue. 

(See  page  209) 
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PREFACE 


Oriental  rags  have  become  as  much  a  neces- 
sity in  our  beautiful,  artistic  homes  as  are  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  the  various  other  works 
of  art.  Their  admirers  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  with  this  increased  interest  there  is  naturally 
an  increased  demand  for  more  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  them. 

The  aim  of  the  present  writer  has  been  prac- 
tical— no  such  systematized  and  tabulated  infor- 
mation regarding  each  variety  of  rug  in  the  mar- 
ket has  previously  been  attempted.  The  particu- 
lars on  identification  by  prominent  characteris- 
tics and  detail  of  weaving,  the  detailed  chapter 
on  design,  illustrated  throughout  with  text  cuts, 
thus  enabling  the  reader  to  identify  the  different 
varieties  by  their  patterns;  and  the  price  per 
square  foot  at  which  each  variety  is  held  by  retail 
dealers,  are  features  new  in  rug  literature.  In- 
structions are  also  given  for  the  selection,  pur- 
chase, care  and  cleaning  of  rugs,  as  well  as  for 
the  detection  of  fake  antiques,  aniline  dyes,  etc. 
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In  furtherance  of  this  practical  idea  the  illns- 
trations  are  not  of  museum  pieces  and  priceless 
specimens  in  the  possession  of  wealthy  collectors, 
but  of  fine  and  attractive  examples  which  with 
knowledge  and  care  can  be  bought  in  the  open 
market  to-day.  These  illustrations  will  therefore 
be  found  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  modem 
purchasers.  In  the  chapter  on  famous  rugs  some 
few  specimens  illustrative  of  notable  pieces  have 
been  added. 

In  brief,  the  author  has  hoped  to  provide  within 
reasonable  limits  and  at  a  reasonable  price  a 
volume  from  which  purchasers  of  Oriental  rugs 
can  learn  in  a  short  time  all  that  is  necessary 
for  their  guidance,  and  from  which  dealers  and 
connoisseurs  can  with  the  greatest  ease  of  refer- 
ence refresh  their  knowledge  and  determine  points 
which  may  be  in  question. 

For  many  valuable  hints  the  author  wishes  to 
acknowledge  indebtedness  to  the  publications  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bibliography;  to  Miss  Lillian 
Cole,  of  Sivas,  Turkey;  to  Major  P.  M.  Sykes,  the 
English  Consulate  General  at  Meshed,  Persia; 
to  B.  A.  Gupte,  F.  Z.  S.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Ethnography  at  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta, 
India;  to  Prof,  du  Bois-Eeymond,  of  Shanghai, 
China;  to  Dr.  John  G.  Wishard,  of  the  American 
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Hospital  at  Teheran,  Persia;  to  Miss  Alice  C. 
Bewer,  of  the  American  Hospital  at  Aintab,  Tur- 
key; to  Miss  Annie  T.  Allen,  of  Bronsa,  Turkey; 
to  Mr.  Charles  C.  Tracy,  president  of  Anatolia 
College,  Morsovan,  Turkey;  to  Mr.  John  Tyler, 
of  Teheran,  Persia;  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Harris,  United 
States  Consulate  General  of  Smyrna,  Turkey;  to 
Dr.  J.  Arthur  Frank,  Hamadan,  Persia;  and  to 
Miss  Kate  G.  Ainslie,  of  Morash,  Turkey. 

For  the  use  of  some  of  the  plates  and  photo- 
graphs acknowledgment  is  made  to  Mr.  A.  TJ. 
Dilley,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  to  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co., 
of  New  York  City ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Quill  Jones,  of 
New  York  City;  to  Miss  Lillian  Cole,  of  Sivas, 
Turkey;  to  Maj.  P.  M.  Sykes,  of  Meshed,  Persia; 
to  Maj.  L.  B.  Lawton,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  to 
Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  to 
The  Scientific  American  and  to  Good  Housekeep- 
ing magazine;  while  thanks  are  due  Mr.  A.  TJ. 
Dilley,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  three  of  the  colored 
plates  and  to  Clifford  &  Lawton,  of  New  York 
City,  for  the  map  of  the  Orient 
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INTRODUCTION 


Just  when  the  art  of  weaving  originated  is  an 
uncertainty,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  archaeologists  in  general  that  it 
was  in  existence  earlier  than  the  24th  century 
before  Christ.  The  first  people  which  we  have 
been  able  with  certainty  to  associate  with  this  art 
were  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  of  Mesopotamia  bear  witness 
that  the  products  of  the  hand  loom  date  a  con- 
siderable time  prior  to  2400  b.c,  and  on  the  tombs 
of  Beni-Hassan  are  depicted  women  weaving 
rugs  on  looms  very  much  like  those  of  the  Orient 
at  the  present  time.  From  ancient  literature  we 
learn  that  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs  were  orna- 
mented with  rugs ;  that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  founder 
of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  was  covered 
with  a  Babylonian  carpet  and  that  Cleopatra  was 
carried  into  the  presence  of  Caesar  wrapped  in  a 
rug  of  the  finest  texture.  Ovid  vividly  described 
the  weaver 's  loom.  In  Homer  ^s  Iliad  we  find  these 
words:  '*  Thus  as  he  spoke  he  led  them  in  and 
placed  on  couches  spread  with  purple  carpets 
o'er.''  The  woman  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon 
said,  **  I  have  woven  my  bed  with  cords,  I  have 
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covered  it  with  painted  tapestry  from  Egypt, '' 
Job  said : ' '  My  days  are  swifter  than  the  weaver  ^s 
shnttle  and  are  spent  without  hope.''  Other 
places  in  the  Bible  where  reference  is  made  to 
the  art  of  weaving  are,  Ex.  33,  35,  Sam.  17,  7, 
and  Isa.  38,  12.  Besides  Biblical  writers,  Plantus, 
Scipio,  Horace,  Pliny  and  Josephus  all  speak 
of  rugs. 

The  Egyptian  carpets  were  not  made  of  the 
same  material  and  weave  as  are  the  so-called 
Oriental  rugs  of  to-day.  The  pile  surface  was 
not  made  by  tying  small  tufts  of  wool  upon  the 
warp  thread.  The  Chinese  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  to  have  made  rugs  in  this  way.  Persia 
acquired  the  art  from  Babylon  many  centuries 
before  Christ,  since  which  time  she  has  held  the 
foremost  place  as  a  rug  weaving  nation. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  that 
of  Oriental  rugs  and  there  are  few  hobbies  that 
claim  so  absorbing  a  devotion.  To  the  connois- 
seur it  proves  a  veritable  enchantment:  to  the 
busy  man  a  mental  salvation.  He  reads  from  his 
rugs  the  life  history  of  both  a  bygone  and  a  living 
people.  A  fine  rug  ranks  second  to  no  other  crea- 
tion as  a  work  of  art  and  although  many  of  them 
are  made  by  semi-barbaric  people,  they  possess 
rare  artistic  beauty  of  design  and  execution  to 
which  the  master  hand  of  Time  puts  the  finishing 
touches.    Each  master-piece  has  its  individuality, 
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no  two  being  alike,  although  each  may  be  true  in 
general  to  the  family  patterns,  and  therein  con- 
sists their  enchantment.  The  longer  yon  study 
them  the  more  they  fascinate.  Is  it  strange  then 
that  this  wonderful  reproduction  of  colors  appeals 
to  connoisseurs  and  art  lovers  of  every  country? 

Were  some  of  the  antique  or  even  the  modern 
pieces  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech  what  won- 
derfully interesting  stories  they  could  tell  and  yet 
to  the  connoisseur  the  history,  so  to  speak,  of 
many  of  these  gems  of  the  Eastern  loom  is 
plainly  legible  in  their  weave,  designs  and  colors. 
The  family  or  tribal  legends  worked  out  in  the 
patterns,  the  religious  or  ethical  meaning  of  the 
blended  colors,  the  death  of  a  weaver  before  the 
completion  of  his  work,  which  is  afterwards  taken 
up  by  another,  the  toil  and  privation  of  which 
every  rug  is  witness,  are  all  matters  of  interest 
only  to  the  student. 

Americans  have  been  far  behind  Europeans  in 
recognizing  the  artistic  worth  and  the  many  other 
advantages  of  the  Oriental  rug  over  any  other 
kind.  Twenty-five  years  ago  few  American  homes 
possessed  even  one.  Since  then  a  marked  change 
in  public  taste  has  taken  place.  All  classes  have 
become  interested  and,  according  to  their  re- 
sources, have  purchased  them  in  a  manner  char- 
acteristic of  the  American  people,  so  that  now 
some  of  the  choicest  gems  in  existence  have  found 
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a  home  in  the  United  States.  To  what  extent  this 
is  true  may  be  shown  by  the  custom  house 
statistics,  which  prove  that,  even  under  a  tariff 
of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  the  annual  importation  ex- 
ceeds over  five  million  dollars  and  New  York  City 
with  the  possible  exception  of  London  has  become 
the  largest  rug  market  of  the  world.  This  impor- 
tation will  continue  on  even  a  larger  scale  until 
the  Orient  is  robbed  of  all  its  fabrics  and  the  Per- 
sian rug  will  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Already  the  western  demand  has  been  so  great 
that  the  dyes,  materials  and  quality  of  workman- 
ship have  greatly  deteriorated  and  the  Orientals 
are  even  importing  machine  made  rugs  from 
Europe  for  their  own  use.  It  therefore  behooves 
us  to  cherish  the  Oriental  rugs  now  in  our  posses- 
sion. 

Both  Europe  and  the  United  States  are  manu- 
facturing artistic  carpets  of  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, but  they  never  have  and  never  will  be 
able  to  produce  any  that  will  compare  with  those 
made  in  the  East.  They  may  copy  the  designs 
and  match  the  shades,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they 
lack  the  inspiration  and  the  knack  of  blending, 
both  of  which  are  combined  in  the  Oriental 
product 

Only  in  a  land  where  time  is  of  little  value  and 
is  not  considered  as  an  equivalent  to  money,  can 
such  artistic  perfection  be  brought  about. 
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The  Practical  Book  of 
Oriental  Rugs 


COST  AND  TARIFF 

The  value  of  an  Oriental  rug  cannot  be  gauged 
by  measurement  any  more  than  can  that  of  a  fine 
painting ;  it  depends  upon  the  number  of  knots  to 
the  square  inch,  the  fineness  of  the  material,  the 
richness  and  stability  of  its  colors,  the  amount  of 
detail  in  design  and,  last  but  not  least,  its  age* 
None  of  these  qualifications  being  at  sight  appar- 
ent to  the  novice,  he  is  unable  to  make  a  fair 
comparison  of  prices,  as  frequently  rugs  which 
appear  to  him  to  be  quite  alike  and  equally  val- 
uable may  be  far  apart  in  actual  worth. 

When  we  consider  that  from  the  time  a  rug 
leaves  the  weavers '  hands  until  it  reaches  the  final 
buyer  there  are  at  least  from  five  to  seven  profits 
to  pay  besides,  in  some  countries,  the  government 
tariffs  thereon,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  prices 
at  times  seem  exorbitant.  The  transportation 
charges  amount  to  about  ten  cents  per  square  foot 
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The  Turkish  goyemment  levies  one  per  cent, 
export  duty  and  the  heavily  protected  United 
States  levies  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  ten 
cents  per  square  foot  besides^  all  of  which  alone 
adds  over  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  original  cost  in 
America,  and  yet  should  we  estimate  the  work 
upon  Oriental  rugs  by  the  American  standard  of 
wages  they  would  cost  from  ten  to  fifty  times  their 
present  prices. 

To  furnish  a  home  with  Oriental  rugs  is  not 
as  expensive  as  it  would  at  first  seem.  They  can 
be  bought  piece  by  piece  at  intervals,  as  circum- 
stances warrant,  and  when  a  room  is  once  pro- 
vided for  it  is  for  all  time,  whereas  the  carpet 
account  is  one  that  is  never  closed. 

In  the  United  States  good,  durable  Eastern 
rugs  may  be  bought  for  from  sixty  cents  to  ten 
doUars  per  square  foot,  and  in  England  for  much 
less.  Extremely  choice  pieces  may  run  up  to  the 
thousands.  At  the  Marquand  sale  in  New  York 
City  in  1902,  a  fifteenth  century  Persian  rug 
(10-10x6-1)  was  sold  for  $36,000,  nearly  $550  a 
square  foot.  The  holy  carpet  of  the  Mosque  at 
Ardebil,  woven  at  Kashan  in  1536  and  now  owned 
by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  London,  is 
valued  at  $30,000.  The  famous  hunting  rug, 
which  was  presented  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
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Ex-Governor  Ames  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Boston 
Mnsetim  of  Fine  Arts^  is  said  to  have  cost  $35,000. 
The  late  Mr.  Yerkes  of  New  York  City  paid 
$60,000  for  his  **Holy  Carpet,  ^^  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a  rug.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  recently 
paid  $17,000  for  one  20x15.  Two  years  ago 
H.  C.  Frick  paid  $160,000  for  eight  small  Persians, 
$20,000  apiece.  Senator  Clark's  collection  cost 
$3,000,000,  H.  0.  Havemeyer's  $250,000,  and  O- 
H.  Payne's  $200,000. 

Everything  considered,  the  difference  in  cost 
per  square  foot  between  the  average  Oriental  and 
the  home  product  amounts  to  little  in  comparison 
to  the  difference  in  endurance.  If  one  uses  the 
proper  judgment  in  selecting,  his  money  is  much 
better  spent  when  invested  in  the  former  than 
when  invested  in  the  latter.  While  the  nap  of 
the  domestic  is  worn  down  to  the  warp  the 
Oriental  has  been  improving  in  color  and  sheen  as 
well  as  in  value.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  product  is  made  of  the  softest  of  wool 
and  treated  with  dyes  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  centuries  and  which  preserve  the  wool  instead 
of  destroying  it  as  do  the  aniline  dyes. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  home 
with  Oriental  rugs  or  with  carpets  one  should 
further  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  with 
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carpets  much  unnecessary  floor  space  must  be 
covered  which  represents  so  much  waste  money. 
Also  the  question  of  health  involved  in  the  use  of 
carpets  is  a  very  serious  one.  They  retain  dust 
and  germs  of  all  kinds  and  are  taken  up  and 
cleaned,  as  a  rule,  but  once  a  year.  With  rugs 
the  room  is  much  more  easily  kept  clean  and  the 
furniture  does  not  have  to  be  moved  whenever 
sweeping  time  comes  around. 


DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONS 
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DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONS 

Few  Europeans  or  Americans  penetrate  to  the 
interior  markets  of  the  East  where  home-made 
rugs  find  their  first  sale.  Agents  of  some  of  the 
large  importers  have  been  sent  over  to  collect 
rugs  from  families  or  small  factories  and  the 
tales  of  Oriental  shrewdness  and  trickery  which 
they  bring  back  are  many  and  varied.  We  have 
in  this  country  many  honest,  reliable  foreign 
dealers,  but  occasionally  one  meets  with  one  of 
the  class  above  referred  to*  In  dealing  with  such 
people  it  is  safe  never  to  bid  more  than  half  and 
never  to  give  over  two-thir.ds  of  the  price  they  ask 
you.  Also  never  show  special  preference  for  any 
particular  piece,  otherwise  you  will  be  charged 
more  for  it. 

Few  of  these  people,  moreover,  have  any  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  their  stock  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
uncertain  authorities,  excepting  in  those  fabrics 
which  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  province  in 
which  they  lived.  They  buy  their  stock  in  large 
quantities,  usuaUy  by  the  bale  at  so  much  a  square 
foot,  and  then  mark  each  according  to  their  judg- 
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ment  so  as  to  make  the  bale  average  up  well  and 
pay  a  good  profit.  So  it  is  that  an  expert  may 
occasionally  select  a  choice  piece  at  a  bargain 
while  the  novice  usually  pays  more  than  the  actual 
worth. 

It  might  be  well  right  here  to  state  that  when 
rugs  are  sold  by  the  bale  the  wholesaler  usually 
places  a  few  good  ones  in  the  bale  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  the  poor  ones.  Dealers  can  always 
find  an  eager  market  for  good  rugs,  but  poor  ones 
often  go  begging,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  them 
the  auction  is  resorted  to.  They  are  put  up  under 
a  bright  reflected  light  which  shows  them  off  to 
the  best  advantage;  the  bidder  is  allowed  no 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  examination  and 
almost  invariably  there  are  present  several  fake 
bidders.  This  you  can  prove  to  your  own  satis- 
faction by  attending  some  auction  several  days 
in  succession  and  you  will  see  the  same  beautiful 
Tabriz  bid  off  each  time  at  a  ridiculously  low 
price,  while  those  that  you  actually  see  placed  into 
the  hands  of  the  deliveryman  will  average  in  price 
about  the  same  as  similar  rugs  at  a  retail  store. 
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The  passion  for  antiques  in  this  country  has  in 
the  past  been  so  strong  that  rugs  showing  signs 
of  hard  wear,  with  ragged  edges  and  plenty  of 
holes,  were  quite  as  salable  as  those  which  were 
perfect  in  every  respect  and  the  amateur  collector 
of  so-called  ** antiques'*  was  usually  an  easy 
victim.  Of  late,  however,  the  antique  craze  seems 
to  be  dying  out  and  the  average  buyer  of  to-day 
will  select  a  perfect  modern  fabric  in  preference 
to  an  imperfect  antique  one. 

There  is  no  question  that  age  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  beauty  of  a  rug  and  that  an  antique 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation  is  much  more 
valuable  than  a  modem  fabric,  especially  to  the 
collector,  to  whom  the  latter  has  little  value.  In 
order  to  be  classed  as  an  antique  a  rug  should  be 
at  least  fifty  years  old,  having  been  made  before 
the  introduction  of  aniline  dyes.  An  expert  can 
determine  the  age  by  the  method  of  weaving,  the 
material  used,  the  color  combination,  and  the 
design,  with  more  certainty  than  can  the  art  con- 
noisseur tell  the  age  of  certain  European  pictures, 
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to  which  he  assigns  dates  by  their  peculiarities  in 
style.  Every  time  a  design  is  copied  it  undergoes 
some  slight  change  until,  perhaps,  the  original 
de&ign  is  lost.  This  modification  of  designs  also 
affords  great  assistance  in  determining  their  age. 
In  the  Tiffany  studios  in  New  York  City  can  be 
seen  a  series  of  Feraghan  rugs  showing  the 
change  in  design  for  several  generations. 

As  a  rule  more  knowledge  concerning  the  age 
of  a  rug  can  be  obtained  from  the  colors  and  the 
materials  employed  than  from  the  designs.  An 
antique  appears  light  and  glossy  when  the  nap 
runs  from  you,  whereas  it  will  appear  dark  and 
rich  but  without  lustre  when  viewed  from  the 
other  end.  Such  rugs  are  usually  more  or  less 
shiny  on  the  back  and  their  edges  are  either 
somewhat  ragged  or  have  been  overcast  anew. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rare  old  pieces 
which  may  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  rulers  and 
certain  noblemen,  the  Orient  has  been  pretty  well 
stripped  of  its  antiques.  Mr.  Charles  Quill  Jones, 
who  has  made  three  trips  through  the  Orient  in 
search  of  old  rugs,  reports  that  region  nearly  bare 
of  gems.  During  his  last  sojourn  in  those  parts 
he  has  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
number  of  valuable  pieces,  but  his  success  may  be 
attributed  to  the  poverty  and  disruption  of  house- 
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holds  occasioned  by  the  losses  of  the  recent  revo- 
lution in  Persia.  As  especially  rare  he  writes  of 
having  secured  five  pieces  which  were  made  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas  in  the  16th  century. 
In  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Austria, 
Poland,  and  especially  Bavaria,  there  are  many 
fine  old  pieces,  those  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Budapest  being  particularly  note- 
worthy. The  Rothschild  collection  in  Paris  con- 
tains many  matchless  pieces  and  the  Ardebil 
Mosque  carpet,  which  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London,  is  without  doubt  the  most 
famous  piece  of  weaving  in  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  upon  it,  it  was  woven  by 
Maksoud,  the  slave  of  the  Holy  Place  of  Kashan, 
in  1536.  It  measures  thirty-four  feet  by  seventeen 
feet  six  inches  and  contains  32,000,000  knots.  No 
doubt  there  are  more  good  genuine  antiques  in 
Europe  and  America  than  in  the  entire  Orient. 
They  are  to  be  found,  as  a  rule,  in  museums  and 
in  private  collections.  A  number  of  really  old  and 
very  valuable  pieces  may  be  seen  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  City. 
The  Terkes  collection  of  Oriental  rugs,  which  has 
recently  been  disposed  of  at  public  sale  by  the 
American  Art  Galleries,  contained  nothing  but 
Polish  fabrics  and  Persian  carpets  of  royal  origin, 
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made  at  some  early  date  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  collectors 
of  the  United  States  are  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable collections  in  the  world ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Miss  A.  L.  Pease  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Mr.  C.  F.  Williams  of  Morristown,  Pa., 
the  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Altman 
of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Davis  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener  of 
Elkins  Park,  Pa.  The  late  Ex-Governor  Ames 
of  Massachusetts  was  an  enthusiastic  collector 
and  possessed  many  fine  pieces. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Sinclair  of  AUston,  Mass.,  possesses 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  antiques,  which  he 
himself  collected  over  twenty  years  ago  from  the 
various  districts  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  the  Cau- 
casus, Turkestan,  and  Beluchistan.  Many  of 
these  pieces  are  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  and  every  one  is 
a  gem. 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  old 
Ghiordes,  Kulah,  Bergama  or  Mosul,  for  which 
are  asked  fabulous  prices,  few  antiques  can  now 
be  found  for  sale.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous prices  which  antiques  bring  that  faked 
antiques  have  found  their  way  into  the  market. 
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Bugs  may  be  artificially  aged  but  never  without 
detriment  to  them.  The  aging  process  is  mostly 
done  by  cunning  adepts  in  Persia  or  Constanti- 
nople before  they  are  exported,  although  in  recent 
years  the  doctoring  process  has  been  practised  to 
quite  an  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  undoctored  rugs  which  reach  these 
shores  are  soon  afterwards  put  through  this 
process.  The  majority  of  dealers  will  tell  you 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  sale  for  the 
undoctored  pieces.  The  chemically  subdued  tones 
and  artificial  sheen  appeal  to  most  people  who 
know  little  about  Oriental  rugs. 

For  toning  down  the  bright  colors  they  use 
chloride  of  lime,  oxalic  acid  or  lemon  juice;  for 
giving  them  an  old  appearance  they  use  coffee 
grounds,  and  for  the  creation  of  an  artificial  sheen 
or  lustre  the  rugs  are  usually  run  between  hot  roll- 
ers after  the  application  of  glycerine  or  parafiSn 
wax ;  they  are  sometimes  buried  in  the  ground  for 
a  time,  and  water  color  paints  are  frequently  used 
to  restore  the  color  in  spots  where  the  acid  has 
acted  too  vigorously. 

There  is  a  class  of  modem  rugs  of  good  quality, 
good  material,  and  vegetable  dyed,  but  with  colors 
too  bright  for  Occidental  taste.  Such  rugs  are 
sometimes  treated  with  water,  acid,  and  alkali. 
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The  effect  of  the  acid  is  here  neutralized  by  the 
alkali  in  such  a  way  that  the  colors  are  rendered 
more  subdued  and  mellow  in  tone  without  result- 
ing injury  to  the  material. 

What  the  trade  speaks  of  as  a  ** washed**  rug 
is  not  necessarily  a  ** doctored"  one.  There  is  a 
legitimate  form  of  washing  which  is  really  a  fin- 
ishing process  and  which  does  not  injure  the 
fabric.  It  merely  washes  out  the  surplus  color 
and  sets  the  rest.  The  belief  that  only  aniline 
dyes  will  rub  off  when  wet  and  that  vegetable  ones 
will  not  do  so  is  erroneous.  If  a  rug  is  new  and 
never  has  been  washed  the  case  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site. For  the  reader  *s  own  satisfaction,  let  him 
moisten  and  rub  a  piece  of  domestic  carpet.  He 
will  find  that  the  aniline  of  the  latter  fabric  is 
comparatively  fast,  whereas,  in  a  newly  made 
vegetable  dyed  Oriental,  certain  colors,  especially 
the  blues,  reds  and  greens,  will  wipe  off  to  a 
certain  extent.  After  this  first  washing  out, 
however,  nothing  other  than  an  acid  will  disturb 
the  vegetable  color. 
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No  set  of  rules  can  be  furnished  which  will 
fully  protect  purchasers  against  deception.  It  is 
well,  however,  for  one,  before  purchasing,  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  common  varieties  as  well  as  of  the 
different  means  employed  in  examining  them. 

In  the  first  place,  be  on  the  safe  side  and  go 
to  a  reliable  house  with  an  established  reputation. 
They  will  not  ask  you  fancy  prices.  If  it  is  in  a 
department  store  be  sure  you  deal  with  some  one 
who  is  regularly  connected  with  the  Oriental  rug 
department.  You  would  never  dream  of  buying  a 
piano  of  one  who  knows  nothing  of  music.  So 
many  domestic  rugs  copy  Oriental  patterns  that 
many  uninformed  people  cannot  tell  the  differ- 
ence. The  following  are  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  Eastern  fabrics  which  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Western  ones.  First,  they  show 
their  whole  pattern  and  color  in  detail  on  the  back 
side;  second,  the  pile  is  composed  of  rows  of 
distinctly  tied  knots,  which  are  made  plainly 
visible  by  separating  it ;  third,  the  sides  are  either 
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overcast  with  colored  wool  or  have  a  narrow 
selvage ;  and  fourth,  the  ends  have  either  a  selvage 
or  fringe  or  both. 

In  buying,  first  select  what  pleases  you  in  size, 
color,  and  design,  then  take  time  and  go  over  it  as 
thoroughly  as  a  horseman  would  over  a  horse 
which  he  contemplates  buying.  Lift  it  to  test  the 
weight  Oriental  rugs  are  much  heavier  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  than  are  the  domestics.  See 
if  it  lies  straight  and  flat  on  the  floor  and  has  no 
folds.  Crookedness  detracts  much  from  its  value. 
Take  hold  of  the  centre  and  pull  it  up  into  a  sort 
of  cone  shape.  If  compactly  woven  it  will  stand 
alone  just  as  a  piece  of  good  silk  will.  Examine 
the  pile  and  see  whether  it  is  long,  short  or  worn 
in  places  down  to  the  warp  threads;  whether  it 
lies  down  as  in  loosely  woven  rugs  or  stands  up 
nearly  straight  as  in  closely  woven  rugs;  also 
note  the  number  of  knots  to  the  square  inch  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  firmly  tied.  Separate  the 
pile,  noting  whether  the  wool  is  of  the  same  color 
but  of  a  deeper  shade  near  the  knot  than  it  is  on 
the  surface  or  if  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  color. 
Vegetable  dyes  usually  fade  to  lighter  shades 
of  the  original  color,  while  anilines  fade  to  differ- 
ent colors,  one  or  another  of  the  dyes  used  in  com- 
bination entirely  disappearing  at  times  and  others 
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8ARUK  RUG 
Sue  14'  X  l(y 

LOANED  BT   A.  U.  DILLET  A   00. 


ownbb's  description 

The  field:  Three  fawn  and  blue  flower  colored  medallions  and 
four  arabesques  in  a  line  arrangement  on  a  rose-colored  background, 
strewn  with  garlands. 

The  border:  One  broad  stripe,  carrying  elaborate  floral  sprays 
and  arabesques,  separated  by  four  elongated  comer  designs  in  olue. 

An  elegant  combination  of  brilliant  color  and  ornate  floral  de- 
dgn.    Cotton  foundation  and  wool  pile. 

( See  page  201 ) 
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remaining.  This  will  also  be  noticeable,  to  a 
certain  extent,  when  one  end  of  the  fabric  is 
turned  over  and  the  two  sides  are  compared. 
Two  rugs  may  be  almost  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect  excepting  the  dye,  the  one  being  worth 
ten  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  the  other. 

A  good  way  to  test  the  material  is  to  slightly 
bum  its  surface  with  a  match,  thus  producing  a 
black  spot.  If  the  wool  is  good  the  singed  part 
can  be  brushed  off  without  leaving  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  bum.  The  smell  of  the  burnt  wool 
will  also  easily  be  recognized.  Ascertain  the 
relative  strength  of  the  material,  making  sure 
that  the  warp  is  the  heaviest  and  strongest,  the 
pile  next  and  the  woof  the  lightest.  If  the  warp 
is  lighter  than  the  pile  it  will  break  easily  or  if 
the  warp  is  light  and  the  weaving  loose  it  will 
pucker. 

Examine  the  selvage.  It  will  often  indicate 
the  method  of  its  manufacture,  showing  whether 
it  is  closely  or  loosely  woven,  for  the  selvage  is  a 
continuation  of  the  groundwork  of  the  rug  itself. 
Also  notice  the  material,  whether  of  hair,  wool  or 
cotton.  Separate  the  pile  and  examine  the  woof, 
noting  the  number  of  threads  between  each  row 
of  knots.  If  possible  pull  one  of  them  out.  In 
the  cheaper  grade  of  rugs  you  will  often  find  two 
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strands  of  cotton  and  one  of  wool  twisted  together. 
Such  rugs  are  very  likely  some  time  to  bunch  up, 
especially  if  washed.  See  if  the  selvage  or  warp 
threads  on  the  sides  are  broken  in  places.  If  so 
it  would  be  an  unwise  choice.  Now  turn  the  rug 
over  and  view  it  from  the  back,  noting  whether 
repairs  have  been  made  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 
View  it  from  the  back  with  the  light  shining  into 
the  pile  to  see  if  there  are  any  moths.  Pat  it  and 
knock  out  the  dust.  In  some  instances  you  will 
be  surprised  how  thoroughly  impregnated  it  will 
be  with  the  dust  of  many  lands  and  how  much 
more  attractive  the  colors  are  after  such  a  pat- 
ting. Eub  your  hand  over  the  surface  with  the 
nap.  If  the  wool  is  of  a  fine  quality  a  feeling  of 
electric  smoothness  will  result,  such  as  is  experi- 
enced when  stroking  the  back  of  a  cat  in  cold 
weather. 

Finally,  before  coming  to  a  decision  regarding 
its  purchase,  have  it  sent  to  your  home  for  a  few 
days.  There  you  can  study  it  more  leisurely  and 
may  get  an  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  you  would 
soon  tire  of  the  designs  or  colors.  While  you  have 
it  there  do  not  forget  to  take  soap,  water  and  a 
stiff  brush  and  scrub  well  some  portion  of  it, 
selecting  a  part  where  some  bright  color  such  as 
green,  blue  or  red  joins  a  white.    After  the  rug 
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has  thoroughly  dried  notice  whether  or  not  the 
white  has  taken  any  of  the  other  colors.  If  so, 
they  are  aniline. 

A  rather  vnlgar  but  very  good  way  of  telling 
whether  a  rug  is  doctored  or  not  is  to  wet  it 
with  saliva  and  rub  it  in  well.  If  chemically 
treated  it  will  have  a  peculiar,  disagreeable, 
pungent  odor. 

A  fairly  accurate  way  of  determining  the  claim 
of  the  fabric  to  great  age  is  to  draw  out  a  woof 
thread  and  notice  how  difficult  it  is  to  straighten 
it,  even  after  days  of  soaking  in  water.  Unless 
one  is  an  expert,  however,  he  should  refrain  from 
relying  upon  his  own  judgment  in  buying  a  rug 
for  an  antique. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  tags  and  seals  that  are  so  frequently  found 
on  rugs.  The  little  square  or  nearly  square  cloth 
tag  that  is  so  frequently  attached  at  one  comer 
to  the  under  surface  by  two  wire  clasps  has  on 
it  the  number  given  to  that  particular  piece  for 
the  convenience  of  the  exporter,  the  importer  and 
the  custom  officials.  The  rug  is  recorded  by  its 
number  instead  of  by  its  name  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  to  save  labor.  The  round  lead  seal 
which  is  frequently  attached  to  one  comer  of  the 
rug  by  a  flexible  wire  or  a  string,  especially  among 
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the  larger  pieces,  is  the  importer's  seal,  on  one 
side  of  which  will  be  found  his  initials.  These 
also  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  custom  oflScials. 
Before  closing  this  chapter  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  selection  of  rugs  for  certain  rooms 
might  be  acceptable,  though  this  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  matter  of  individual  taste ;  yet  in  making 
a  selection  one  should  have  some  consideration 
for  the  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  room  in 
which  the  rugs  are  to  be  laid  and  they  should 
harmonize  with  the  side  walls,  whether  the  har- 
mony be  one  of  analogy  or  of  contrast.  The  floor 
of  a  room  is  the  base  upon  which  the  scheme  of 
decoration  is  to  be  built.  Its  covering  should 
carry  the  strongest  tones.  If  a  single  tint  is  to 
be  used  the  walls  must  take  the  next  gradation 
and  the  ceiling  the  last.  These  gradations  must 
be  far  enough  removed  from  each  other  in  depth 
of  tone  to  be  quite  apparent  but  not  to  lose  their 
relation.  Contrasting  colors  do  not  always  har- 
monize. A  safe  rule  to  follow  would  be  to  select 
a  color  with  any  of  its  complementary  colors. 
For  instance,  the  primary  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
yellow.  The  complementary  color  of  red  would 
be  the  color  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
other  two,  which  in  this  case  would  be  green 
(composed  of  yellow  and  blue) ;  therefore  red 
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and  green  would  form  a  harmony  of  contrast. 
Likewise  red  and  bine  make  violet,  which  would 
harmonize  with  yellow;  red  and  yellow  make 
orange,  which  would  harmonize  with  blue,  etc. 

Light  rooms  of  Louis  XVI  style  would  hardly 
look  as  well  with  bright,  rich  colored  rugs  as  they 
would  with  delicately  tinted  Kirmans,  Saruks, 
and  Sennas.  Nor  would  the  latter  styles  look  as 
well  in  a  Dutch  dining  room,  finished  in  black  oak, 
as  would  the  rich,  dark  Bokharas  and  Feraghans. 
Mission  rooms  also  require  the  dark  colored  rugs. 
Long  rugs  placed  lengthwise  of  a  room  increase 
its  apparent  length,  while  short  rugs  placed  across 
a  room  decrease  its  apparent  length,  and  rugs 
with  large  patterns,  like  wall  paper  with  large 
patterns,  will  dwarf  the  whole  apartment.  The 
following  ideas  are  merely  offered  as  suggestions 
without  any  pretension  whatever  to  superiority 
of  judgment. 

For  a  Vestibule  a  long-naped  mat,  which 
corresponds  in  shape  to  the  vestibule  and  covers 
fully  one-half  of  its  surface,  such  for  instance  as 
a  Beluchistan  or  a  Mosul.  Appropriate  shorter 
naped  pieces  may  be  found  among  the  Anatolians, 
Meles,  Ladiks  or  Yuruks.  As  a  rule  the  dark 
colored  ones  are  preferable. 

Hall. — ^If  the  hall  is  a  long,  narrow  one,  use 
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long  runners  which  cover  fully  two-thirds  of  its 
surface.  Such  may  be  found  among  the  Mosuls, 
Sarabands,  Hamadans,  Ispahans,  Shirvans,  and 
Genghis. 

For  a  reception  hall  a  Khiva  Bokhara,  a 
Yomud,  a  dark  colored  Mahal,  or  several  Kazaks 
or  Karabaghs  would  look  well  if  the  woodwork  is 
dark.  If  the  woodwork  is  light  several  light  col- 
ored Caucasian  or  Persian  pieces  such  as  the 
Daghestans,  Kabistans,  Sarabands,  Hamadans, 
or  Shiraz  would  be  appropriate. 

Reception  Room. — A  light  colored  Kerman- 
shah,  Tabriz,  Saruk,  Senna,  or  Khorasan.  Usu- 
ally one  large  piece  which  covers  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  floor  surface  is  the  most 
desirable. 

Living  Room. — For  this  room,  which  is  the 
most  used  of  any  in  the  home,  we  should  have 
the  most  durable  rugs  and  as  a  rule  a  number  of 
small  or  medium  sized  pieces,  which  can  be  easily 
shifted  from  one  position  to  another,  are  prefer- 
able. Here,  too,  respect  must  be  had  for  harmony 
with  the  side  walls,  woodwork  and  furniture,  as 
it  is  here  that  the  family  spend  most  of  their 
time  and  decorative  discord  would  hardly  add  to 
one's  personal  enjoyment.  Many  appropriate 
selections   may  be   made   from   the   Feraghans, 
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Ispahans,  Sarabands,  Shiraz,  Mosuls,  Daghestans, 
Kabistans,  and  Beluchistans. 

Dining  Boom. — Ordinarily  nothing  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  one  of  the  Herez  or  Sul- 
tanabad  productions  unless  the  room  be  one  of 
the  Mission  style,  in  which  case  a  Khiva  Bokhara 
would  be  most  desirable.  Small  pieces  would  not 
be  suitable. 

LiBRABY  OR  Den. — One  large  or  several  small 
pieces,  usually  the  dark  rich  shades  are  prefer- 
able, such  for  instance  as  are  found  in  the  Khivas, 
Yomuds,  Kurdistans,  Feraghans,  Shiraz,  Kazaks, 
Beluchistans  or  Tekke  Bokharas,  the  predomi- 
nating color  selected  according  to  the  decorations 
of  the  room. 

Bath  Room. — One  heavy  long-piled,  soft  piece 
such  as  are  some  of  the  Bijars  or  Mosuls  in  light 
colors. 

Bedrooms. — For  chambers  where  colors  rather 
than  period  styles  are  dominant  and  where  large 
rugs  are  never  appropriate,  prayer  rugs  like  those 
of  the  Kulah,  Ghiordes,  Ladik,  Anatolian,  or 
Daghestan  varieties  are  to  be  desired.  Those 
with  yellow  as  the  predominating  color  blend 
especially  well  with  mahogany  furniture  if  the 
walls  are  in  buff  or  yellow  tones.  The  Nomad 
products  are  especially  desirable  for  bedrooms 
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on  account  of  the  comfort  which  they  afford. 
Being  thick  and  soft  the  sensation  to  the  tread  is 
luxurious.  An  occasional  Anatolian,  Ladik,  Ber- 
gama,  Meles,  or  Bokhara  mat  placed  before  a 
dresser  or  a  wash-stand;  a  Shiraz  pillow  on  the 
sofa;  a  Senna  Ghileem  thrown  over  a  divan;  a 
Shiraz,  Mosul,  or  Beluchistan  saddle-bag  on  a 
Mission  standard  as  a  receptacle  for  magazines; 
a  silk  rug  as  a  table  spread,  etc.,  will  all  add 
greatly  to  the  Oriental  effect. 
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• 

In  all  the  literature  on  Oriental  Rugs  no  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  their  sanitary  condition 
when  laid  on  the  floors  of  our  homes.  In  response 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  one  of  our  American  mis- 
sionaries, a  young  lady  stationed  at  Sivas,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  who  very  modestly  objects  to  the  use  of 
her  name,  so  well  explained  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  portions  of  her  letter  given  verbatim 
will  prove  most  interesting.    She  says : 

*  *  In  Sivas  there  are  a  number  of  rug  factories 
in  which  are  employed  many  thousand  little  girls, 
ages  ranging  from  four  years  upward.  They 
work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  I 
believe  the  largest  amount  received  by  them  is 
five  piasters  (less  than  twenty  cents)  and  the  small 
girls  receive  ten  to  twenty  paras  (a  cent  or  two). 
These  factories  are  hotbeds  of  tuberculosis  and 
we  have  many  of  these  cases  in  our  Mission  Hos- 
pital. Of  course  this  amount  of  money  scarcely 
keeps  them  in  bread  and  in  this  underfed  condi- 
tion, working  so  long  in  ill  ventilated  rooms,  they 
quickly  succumb  to  this  disease.    These  girls  are 
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all  Armenians  in  that  region.  The  Turks  do  not 
allow  their  women  and  children  to  work  in  public 
places.  The  Armenians  are  going  to  reap  a  sad 
harvest  in  the  future  in  thus  allowing  the  future 
wives  and  mothers  of  their  race  to  undermine 
their  health  working  in  these  factories.  These 
rugs  are  all  exported  to  Europe  and  America. 

*'No  matter  what  part  of  the  city  you  pass 
through  this  time  of  the  year  you  will  see  looms 
up  in  the  different  homes  and  most  of  the  family, 
especially  the  women  and  children,  working  on 
these  rugs,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
them  and  to  see  how  skilful  even  the  small  chil- 
dren grow  in  weaving  these  intricate  patterns. 
Making  rugs  in  the  homes  is  quite  different  from 
making  them  in  the  factories,  for  in  the  summer  at 
least  they  have  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

**No  doubt  many  rugs  made  in  these  homes 
are  filled  with  germs  of  contagious  diseases,  for 
they  use  no  precautions  here  when  they  have  such 
diseases  in  the  family,  and  usually  the  poor  people 
only  have  one  room,  and  if  a  member  of  the  family 
is  stricken  with  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever  the  rest 
of  the  family  continue  to  work  on  the  rug  often 
in  the  same  room.'' 

Another  correspondent  from  Marash,  Turkey 
in  Asia,  says,  *  *  If  you  are  interested  in  humanity 
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as  well  as  in  rugs,  please  put  in  a  strong  plea 
against  some  of  these  factories  which  are  employ- 
ing children  who  can  scarcely  speak.  These  little 
babies  sit  from  morning  till  evening  tying  and 
cutting  knots  in  damp  and  poorly  ventilated 
places.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  diseases,  especially 
tuberculosis,  are  developing  rapidly  among 
them!'' 

A  third  correspondent  says,  *  *  Often  rugs  upon 
which  patients  have  died  from  contagious  dis- 
eases are  sold  without  cleaning.  In  fact,  they  are 
rarely  cleaned.'' 

Upon  receipt  of  the  above  a  letter  of  inquiry 
was  at  once  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington  regarding  the  disinfection  of  textiles 
from  the  Orient  immediately  upon  their  arrival 
into  this  country,  to  which  we  were  informed  that 
''The  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  stated  that  such  rugs, 
if  originating  in  parts  or  places  infected  with 
quarantinable  diseases,  would  be  required  to  be 
disinfected  under  the  quarantine  laws."  This 
sounds  sensible,  but  when  the  rugs  are  sent  from 
all  parts  of  the  Orient  to  Constantinople,  from 
whence  they  are  shipped  in  bales  to  the  United 
States,  pray  how  can  the  Surgeon-General  dis- 
criminate?   The  only  safe  way  is  for  the  govem- 
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ment  to  have  strict  laws  regarding  their  imme- 
diate and  thorough  disinfection.  We  already 
have  a  law  which  requires  the  disinfection  of 
hides  before  they  are  shipped  to  this  country.  It 
reads:  **  OflScers  of  the  customs  are  directed  to 
treat  hides  of  neat  cattle  shipped  to  the  United 
States  without  proper  disinfection  as  prohibited 
importations,  and  to  refuse  entry  of  such  hides.*' 
Also,  * '  the  disinfection  of  such  hides  in  this  coun- 
try or  storage  of  the  same  in  general  order  ware- 
houses will  not  be  permitted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  passage  of  diseased  hides  through  the  country 
or  their  storage  with  other  goods  will  tend  to  the 
dissemination  of  cattle  disease  in  the  United 
States.''  (See  Section  12  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
August  5, 1909.) 

President  Taft,  in  one  of  his  messages  to 
Congress,  recommended  a  new  department  of 
public  health  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  consider 
all  matters  relating  to  the  health  of  the  nation. 
If  his  suggestions  are  carried  out  no  doubt  the 
question  of  disinfecting  Oriental  imports  will  be 
satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

Until  then  we  should  see  to  it  that  all  Oriental 
rugs  are  at  least  clean  and  free  from  dust  before 
allowing  them  to  be  delivered  in  our  homes.  The 
great  majority  of  these  rugs,  when  leaving  the 
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Orient,  are  impregnated  with  dust  from  their 
adobe  floors  and,  if  free  of  this  dust,  they  have  in 
all  probability  been  pretty  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
some  reliable  importer  or  dealer,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of 
this  procedure. 
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There  is  a  popular  idea  that  an  Oriental  rug 
will  never  wear  out  and  that  the  harder  it  is  used 
the  more  silky  it  will  grow.  This  is  an  erroneous 
idea  and  many  rugs  that  would  be  almost  price- 
less now  are  beyond  repair,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  did  not  appreciate  them  and 
give  them  the  proper  care.  Oriental  rugs  cannot 
be  handled  and  beaten  like  the  domestics  without 
serious  injury.  In  the  Orient  they  receive  much 
better  treatment  than  they  do  at  our  hands. 
There  they  are  never  subjected  to  the  contact  of 
anything  rougher  than  the  bare  feet.  The  pecu- 
liar silkiness  of  the  nap  so  much  admired  in  old 
pieces  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Oriental  never 
treads  on  them  with  his  shoes. 

Large  rugs,  having  a  longer  pile,  resist  more 
the  wear  and  tear  from  the  shoes,  but  they  must 
be  handled  with  greater  care  than  the  small  ones, 
as,  being  heavier,  the  warp  or  woof  threads  are 
more  liable  to  break. 

As  a  rule  rugs  should  be  cleaned  every  week 
or  two.    Never  shake  them  or  hang  them  on  a  line, 
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as  the  foundation  threads  may  break,  letting  the 
knots  slip  and  spread  apart.  There  are  more  rugs 
worn  out  in  this  way  than  by  actual  service.  Lay 
them  face  downward  on  the  grass  or  on  a  clean 
floor  and  gently  beat  them  with  something  pliable 
like  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  cut  in  strips.  With  a 
clean  broom  sweep  the  back,  then  turning  them 
over,  sweep  across  the  nap  each  way,  then  with 
the  nap.  Brushing  against  the  nap  is  most  harm- 
ful, as  it  may  loosen  the  knots  and  force  the  dust 
and  dirt  into  the  texture.  Finally  dampen  the 
broom  or,  better  still,  dampen  a  clean  white  cloth 
in  water  to  which  a  little  alcohol  has  been  added, 
and  wipe  over  the  entire  rug  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  nap  lies.  The  sweeping  process  keeps 
the  end  of  the  pile  clean  and  bright  and  gives  it 
a  silky,  lustrous  appearance.  Sometimes  clean, 
dampened  sawdust  can  be  used  and,  in  the  winter 
time,  nothing  is  better  than  snow,  which  will  clean 
and  brighten  them  wonderfully. 

Many  rugs  are  improved  by  an  occasional 
washing.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  have  some 
reliable  man,  who  understands  this  work,  to  do  it 
for  you,  as  it  is  quite  a  task  and  few  homes  have  a 
suitable  place  for  it.  A  good  concrete  floor  will 
answer  nicely.  With  a  stiff  brush,  a  cake  of 
castile  or  wool  soap  and  some  warm  water  give 
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the  pile  a  thorough  scrubbing  in  every  direction 
excepting  against  the  nap.  Einse  with  warm 
water,  then  with  cold,  taming  the  hose  upon  it  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Soft  water  is  preferable 
if  it  can  be  obtained.  Finally,  with  a  smooth  stick 
or  a  wooden  roller,  squeeze  the  water  out  by  strok- 
ing it  with  the  nap.  This  stroking  process  should 
be  continued  for  some  time,  after  which  the  rug 
is  spread  out  on  a  roof  face  upward  for  several 
clear  days. 

Unless  rugs  are  frequently  moved  or  cleaned 
moths  are  sure  to  get  into  them.  Sweeping  alone 
is  not  always  suflScient  to  keep  them  out.  For  this 
purpose  the  compressed  air  method  is  par 
excellence. 

If  you  expect  to  close  your  home  for  several 
weeks  or  months  do  not  leave  your  rugs  on  the 
floor.  After  having  all  necessary  repairs  made 
have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  by  the  compressed 
air  process,  then  place  them  in  canvas  or  strong 
paper  bags,  sealing  them  tightly.  A  large  rug 
may  be  wrapped  with  clean  white  paper,  then 
with  tar  paper.  It  is  better  to  roll  than  to  fold 
them,  but  if  folded  always  see  that  the  pile  is  on 
the  inside,  else  bad  creases  may  be  made  in  them 
which  may  never  come  out.    They  should  be  stored 
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in  a  dry,  airy  room,  as  they  readily  absorb 
moisture. 

When  a  rag  shows  a  tendency  to  curl  on  the 
corners  only,  a  very  good  idea  is  to  weight  it 
down  with  tea  lead  which  is  folded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  piece  about  four  inches  long,  one 
inch  wide  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  This 
is  inclosed  in  a  cloth  pocket  which  is  sewed  to 
the  under  side  of  the  rug  at  the  corners  so  that 
its  length  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  warp. 

Many  rugs  that  are  crooked  may  easily  be 
straightened  by  tacking  them  face  downward  in 
the  proper  shape  and  wetting  them.  They  should 
be  kept  in  that  position  until  thoroughly  dried  and 
shrunken  to  the  proper  shape.  Obstinate  and 
conspicuous  stains  may  be  removed  by  clipping 
the  discolored  pile  down  flat  to  the  warp,  carefully 
pulling  out  the  knots  from  the  back  of  the  rug  and 
having  new  ones  inserted.  This,  however,  with  all 
other  extensive  repairs,  should  be  done  by  one 
especially  skilled  in  that  line. 
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The  materials  from  which  rugs  are  made, 
named  in  order  of  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  used, 
are  wool,  goats*  hair,  camels*  hair,  cotton,  silk, 
and  hemp. 

Wool. — The  wool  produced  in  the  colder  prov- 
inces is  softer  and  better  than  that  produced  in 
the  warmer  provinces.  Likewise  that  produced 
at  a  high  altitude  is  superior  to  that  from  a  lower 
altitude.  The  quality  of  the  pasturage  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  quality  of  the  wool. 
For  this  reason  no  better  wool  is  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world  than  from  the  provinces 
of  Khorasan  and  Kurdistan.  The  quality  of  the 
wool  also  depends  to  no  small  extent  upon  the  age 
of  the  sheep  from  which  it  is  taken,  that  from  the 
young  lambs  being  softer  and  more  pliable  than 
that  from  the  older  animals.  The  softest  and 
most  lustrous  wool  is  that  which  is  obtained  by 
combing  the  sheep  in  winter  and  is  known  as  kurk. 
From  this  some  of  the  choicest  prayer  rugs  are 
made. 
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Goats  ^  Haib. — From  the  goats  of  some  locali- 
ties, especially  in  Asia  Minor  and  Turkestan,  is 
obtained  a  soft  down  which  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  rugs.  The  straight 
hair  of  the  goat  is  also  used.  It  is  of  a  light  brown 
color  and,  as  it  will  not  dye  well,  is  sometimes 
used  without  dyeing  to  produce  brown  grounds,  as 
in  some  of  the  Kurdistan  products.  It  is  quite 
commonly  used  as  a  selvage  and  fringe  in  the 
Turkoman  products. 

Mohair  is  obtained  from  the  Angora  goat  of 
Asia  Minor,  while  cashmere  consists  of  the  soft 
under-wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat  of  Tibet. 

Camels'  Hair. — ^In  Eastern  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  Beluchistan  are  camels  which  produce  a 
long  woolly  hair  suitable  for  rug  weaving  which 
is  never  dyed,  is  silky  and  soft,  has  phenomenal 
durability  and  is  used  quite  freely  in  the  Hama- 
dan,  Mosul,  and  Beluchistan  products.  It  has  one 
great  drawback  in  that  on  the  muggy  days  of 
summer  it  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  Most  of  the 
alleged  camels'  hair  of  commerce  is  a  goats'  hair 
pure  and  simple. 

Cotton. — The  majority  of  the  finer  Persian 
rugs  have  cotton  warp  and  woof.  It  makes  a  much 
lighter,  better  and  more  compact  foundation  on 
which  to  tie  the  pile,  and  a  rug  with  such  a  foun- 
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dation  wiU  hold  its  shape  much  better.  Seldom 
is  cotton  used  for  the  pile  excepting  once  in  a 
great  while  a  Bokhara  may  be  found  with  small 
portions  of  the  white  worked  in  cotton. 

Silk. — ^In  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  in  some  parts  of  China  where  silk 
is  plentiful  it  is  used  to  quite  an  extent  in  the 
making  of  rugs,  not  only  for  the  nap  but  fre- 
quently for  the  warp  and  woof  as  well.  It  makes 
a  beautiful  fabric,  but  of  course  will  not  wear  like 
wool. 

Hemp. — Hemp  is  seldom  used  in  rug  making 
for  the  reason  that  it  rots  quickly  after  being  wet 
and  the  entire  fabric  is  soon  gone. 

Pbepabation  op  the  Wool. — ^After  being 
sorted,  the  wool  is  taken  to  a  brook  and  washed 
thoroughly  at  intervals  in  the  cold  running  water 
for  several  times  until  all  foreign  matters  are 
removed,  leaving  the  animal  fat  which  gives  it 
the  soft,  silky  appearance. 

After  a  thorough  bleaching  in  the  sun^s  rays 
it  is  placed  in  a  stone  vessel,  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  flour  and  starch,  then  pounded  with 
wooden  mallets,  after  which  it  is  again  washed 
in  running  water  for  several  hours  and  again 
dried  in  the  sun.  Under  this  process  it  shrinks  in 
weight  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  after 
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being  spun  the  yam  is  sold  everywhere  for  the 
same  price  as  twice  the  amount  of  the  raw 
material. 

It  is  spnn  in  three  different  ways.  That  which 
is  intended  for  the  warp  is  spun  tightly  and  of 
medium  thickness,  that  for  the  woof  rather  fine, 
and  that  for  the  pile  heavy  and  loose. 

There  are  so  many  different  natural  shades 
of  wool  that  much  of  it  can  be  utilized  in  its 
natural  color.  The  dyeing  is  always  done  in  the 
yam,  never  in  the  loose  fibres,  and  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  under  Dyes, 
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KHORASAN  CARPET 
Siae  14'  X  KK 

LOANED  BT  A.  U.  DILLBT  *  00. 
owner's  DESCBIPnON 

An  East  Persian  rug  of  espedally  heavy  weave  in  Tcbm  egg 
blue,  soft  red  and  cream. 

Design:  Serrated  centre  medallion,  confined  by  broad  blue 
comer  bands  and  seven  border  strips.  A  rug  of  elaborate  conven- 
tionalized floral  decoration,  with  a  modem  rendition  of  Shah  Abbas 
design  in  border. 

(See  page  209) 
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The  secrets  of  the  Eastern  dye-pot  are  respon- 
sible for  the  unrivalled  beduty  and  durability  of 
the  Oriental  rug.  These  secrets  of  extracting 
coloring  matter  from  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks, 
and  various  other  vegetable  and  animal  products 
by  a  process  of  boiling,  fermenting,  etc.,  were 
guarded  religiously  and  descended  from  father  to 
son,  many  of  them  having  been  lost  as  the  family 
became  extinct.  Each  dyer  or  family  of  dyers 
has  some  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  producing 
certain  shades. 

Our  great  knowledge  of  chemistry  has  aided 
us  little  in  our  effort  to  duplicate  and  produce 
certain  colors  which  the  Orientals  produced  with 
the  simplest  ingredients  and  without  any  knowl- 
edge  of  chemistry  whatever.  Every  kind  of  plant 
from  which  dyestuff  is  obtained  is  a  product  of 
geographic  environment,  the  quality  of  which 
depends  upon  certain  conditions  of  climate  and 
soil.  For  this  reason  those  of  one  locality  may  be 
superior  to  those  of  another.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
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classes  of  vegetable  dyes  which  are  not  scien- 
tifically or  honestly  made. 

After  the  wool  has  gone  through  the  washing 
process  and  dried  it  is  dipped  into  one  or  more 
pots,  according  to  the  shade  desired,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  when,  without  being  wrung  out, 
it  is  himg  up  over  the*  dye-pot  to  drip  and  finally 
is  spread  out  in  the  sun.  Even  when  the  same 
process  is  followed  each  time  it  is  seldom  that  two 
bunches  of  material  dyed  have  exactly  the  same 
shade,  as  the  density  of  the  dye  and  its  shade 
differs  somewhat  with  each  dip  of  wool  from  a 
previous  pot.  This  probably  accounts  in  part  for 
the  innumerable  shadings  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  rugs  of  certain  localities.  Formerly  the  dyers 
employed  as  mordants,  valonia,  pomegranate  rind, 
sumac,  and  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  but  in  some 
districts  of  late  they  use  alum.  This,  together 
with  the  lime  solution  in  which  the  wool  is  washed 
before  dyeing  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the 
dyes,  makes  the  yam  brittle  and  lessens  its  wear- 
ing quality.  Most  of  the  vegetable  dyes  fade,  but 
they  fade  into  softer  and  more  pleasing  shades. 
The  best  colors  for  service  are,  as  a  rule,  the  blues, 
yellows,  and  reds,  all  of  which  improve  greatly 
with  age.  The  browns  are  apt  to  lose  their  lustre, 
while  the  blacks,  which  are  really  mineral,  being 
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made  by  the  action  of  vinegar  on  iron  shavings, 
seem  most  corrosive  and  gradually  eat  the  wool. 
Many  of  the  antiques  you  will  find  in  a  splendid 
state  of  preservation  with  the  exception  of  the 
black,  which  has  eaten  the  pile  down  to  the  warp 
threads.  Natural  colored  black  and  brown  wools 
and  brown  camels^  hair  are  frequently  used  and 
they  are,  of  course,  durable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increasing  demand 
in  this  country  for  the  Eastern  rug,  together  with 
the  Eussian  influence  in  the  Orient,  tends  towards 
more  hasty  commercial  methods  of  manufacture 
and  is,  to  a  great  extent,  responsible  for  the 
introduction  there  of  aniline  dyes.  The  coal  tar 
products  have  been  readily  accepted  by  the 
Eastern  dyers,  as  they  are  cheaper,  more  easily 
used,  and  offer  a  greater  number  of  brilliant 
shades,  all  of  which  appeal  very  much  to  the 
Oriental  taste. 

The  aniline  dyes  are  more  commonly  used 
through  Asia  Minor  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
Caucasus  and  even  in  Persia.  In  1903  a  law  was 
enacted  by  the  Persian  government  forbidding 
the  importation  of  chemical  dyes  and  seizing  and 
destroying  all  fabrics  in  which  they  are  used.  It 
was  also  decreed'that  a  dyer  found  guilty  of  using 
them  would  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.     The 
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government  has  never  been  very  strict  in  enforc- 
ing this  law,  else  there  would  be  at  the  present 
time  many  one-handed  men  in  Persia. 

As  there  is  no  such  law  in  Asia  Minor,  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  rugs  now  imported 
from  that  country  are  aniline  dyed.  The  Kurdis- 
tan, Khorasan,  and  Kirman  products,  as  well  as 
those  made  by  the  Nomads  in  the  Fars  district 
of  Persia,  have  been  particularly  free  from  out- 
side influences  and  as  a  rule  are  honestly  dyed. 

The  nomadic  life  of  the  Kurds  in  former  times 
enabled  them  to  gather  plants  more  easily  and  so 
they  were  able  to  obtain  good  vegetable  dyes. 
Now  that  they  do  not  roam  as  much  the  result  is, 
less  vegetable  and  more  aniline  dyes.  Formerly 
also,  the  best  wool  only  was  used  by  the  Kurds 
for  the  making  of  rugs  and  the  women  chose  only 
that  which  they  knew  would  take  the  colors  well. 
Now  the  men  sell  the  best  part  of  the  wool  and 
the  women  use  what  is  left  and  press  aniline  dyes 
into  service  to  hide  any  possible  defect. 

Some  of  the  coal  tar  products  will  resist  light, 
water,  and  air  even  better  than  many  of  the  veg- 
etable pigments,  but  the  former  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  wool  fibres  more  brittle  so  that  they 
break  easily,  while  the  latter  preserve  the  wool 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  the  fabric. 
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Each  nation  uses  to  a  large  extent  its  favorite 
color,  thus  the  Persian  is  partial  to  the  dark 
greens  and  yellows,  the  Turk  to  the  reds,  and  the 
Armenian  to  the  blues.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia 
being  countries  of  intense  sunshine,  in  which  the 
colors  of  the  sky  and  land  are  most  pronounced, 
the  neutral  tints  and  hues  make  little  impression 
on  such  surroundings  and  are  therefore  little 
used.  All  the  rug  making  people  use  more  or  less 
yellow,  blue,  orange,  red,  ruby,  and  green,  except- 
ing the  Turk,  who  regards  the  latter  as  a  sacred 
color  and  not  to  be  trodden  on.  He  therefore 
seldom  uses  it  in  any  but  those  of  the  prayer 
design. 

An  expert  can  often  distinguish  between  an 
aniline  dyed  rug  and  a  vegetable  dyed  one  merely 
by  feeling  of  it,  as  the  coal  tar  product  robs  the 
wool  of  its  oil,  making  it  stiffer,  harder,  and  dryer. 
Another  way  to  differentiate  is  to  examine  some 
of  the  white  which  lies  next  to  some  bright  color 
like  blue,  red,  orange,  or  green  and  see  if  it  has 
become  tinted  with  the  brighter  color.  If  not, 
wet  the  two  and  after  they  dry  see  if  the  white 
has  taken  any  of  the  other  color.  If  so  it  is  prob- 
ably aniline.  In  the  Orient  they  use  a  string  of 
amber  beads  with  which  to  test  the  dyes.  The 
beads  are  drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  rug  so 
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that  the  colors  reflect  through  them.  If  ani- 
line they  are  said  to  have  a  cloudy  appearance, 
while  if  vegetable  they  have  a  clear  wavy  appear- 
ance. If  there  is  any  knowledge  imparted  by  this 
test  it  certainly  is  only  in  the  hands  of  the  expe- 
rienced. A  vegetable  dye  will  fade  into  a  lighter 
tone  of  itself,  while  in  a  chemical  dye  some  one 
of  the  colors  used  to  make  up  the  composite  coIob 
will  disappear.  For  instance  a  blue,  which  has 
been  used  with  yellow  to  make  green,  may  entirely 
disappear,  leaving  the  yellow ;  thus  in  the  aniline 
product  the  surface  will  show  the  changed  color 
and  the  original  color  will  show  down  next  to  the 
warp,  while  in  the  vegetable  dyed  product  there 
will  simply  be  two  shades  of  the  same  color. 

Weavers  frequently  choose  colors  according 
to  their  symbolic  significance,  so  that  they  work 
into  their  rugs  a  sort  of  poetry  which  only  the 
initiated  can  read.  Thus  to  the  Persian,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Indian  Mohammedan,  white  is  an 
emblem  of  mourning;  green  is  regarded  by  the 
Mohammedan  as  a  sacred  color  and  denotes 
immortality ;  blue  to  the  Persian  means  air,  while 
to  the  Mongolian  it  means  authority  and  power; 
black  denotes  sorrow,  evil,  and  vice ;  red  denotes 
joy,  happiness,  life,  truth,  virtue,  and  sincerity; 
yellow  is  a  Chinese  color  for  royalty;  orange  is 
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the  Buddhist  and  Mohammedan  color  for  sorrow, 
and  rose  for  divine  wisdom.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  most  conmion  Oriental  colors 
with  a  short  description  of  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  derived: 

Red. — The  best  and  most  lasting  is  the  rich- 
carmine  known  as  Kermes  and  consists  of  dried 
insects  which  live  on  a  species  of  oak  tree.  These 
insects  are  collected  in  the  month  of  June  and  are 
killed  by  being  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  acetic 
acid  evolved  by  heating  vinegar.  Kermes  was 
known  to  have  been  used  in  Syria  in  the  time  of 
Moses  and  is  probably  the  most  lasting  of  all 
dyestuffs.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  been  to 
a  large  extent  supplemented  by  cochineal,  which 
is  more  brilliant.  Madder  root,  ground  and 
boiled,  is  the  basis  of  a  multitude  of  reds  and 
is  also  noted  for  its  fastness.  From  it  can  be 
obtained  many  degrees  of  red  from  pink  to 
intense  scarlet,  but  the  shade  most  commonly 
used  by  the  Persians  of  to-day  is  obtained  by 
combining  madder  with  alum  and  grape  juice. 
Although  cochineal  is  used  considerably  by 
Eastern  dyers,  it  is  really  a  modem  dye,  being 
obtained  from  dried  insects  which  are  found  on 
the  cacti  of  Mexico.  It  gives  soft,  beautiful  reds, 
is  absolutely  fast  and  is  very  expensive.    With 
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bichromate  of  potash  it  gives  purple;  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  crimson  and  scarlet,  and  with  madder, 
cherry  and  various  shades  of  pink  One  of  the 
best,  richest  and  most  lasting  vermilions  was 
made  by  a  secret  process  from  sheeps'  blood,  but 
the  secret  has  long  since  been  lost.  In  recent 
years  many  reds  have  had  as  a  basis  the  dye 
woods,  such  as  Campeachy  wood,  Brazil  wood,  and 
others.  They  are  sometimes  obtained  from  onion 
skins,  ivy  berries,  beets,  and  other  plants,  but 
these  latter  pigments  are  not  as  enduring  as  those 
previously  mentioned. 

Blub. — ^Indigo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  to 
which  is  added  alum,  forms  a  basis  of  most  blues 
and  was  used  long  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  various  specimens 
of  Indigofera  which  are  cultivated  largely  in 
India.  The  deep  Persian  blue  is  obtained  by 
applying  indigo  over  madder.  It  can  be  com- 
pounded with  almost  any  other  dyeing  material 
known  and  it  is  by  this  mixing  process  that  beau- 
tiful violets,  porcelain  blues  and  pinks  are 
obtained. 

Gbeen. — ^Indigo  in  combination  with  one  of 
the  yellows  furnishes  most  of  the  greens.  With 
buckthorn  it  produces  Chinese  greens,  both  bright 
and  dull. 
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Bbown. — ^Browns  are  most  frequently  obtained 
by  mixing  madder  with  yellow  or  by  dyeing  with 
madder  over  yellow.  Valonia,  catechn,  gall-nnts, 
and  the  green  husks  of  walnuts  also  enter  largely 
into  the  making  of  browns. 

Yellow. — The  principal  yellows  are  obtained 
from  the  Persian  berries,  from  turmeric,  from 
saJBfron  and  sumac  roots.  Persian  berries  give  a 
fast  dull  yellow.  Turmeric  is  from  the  root  of  a 
plant  growing  abundantly  in  East  India  and 
China  and  it  gives  a  bright  orange  color.  Orange 
yellow  is  also  obtained  from  henna  and  by  com- 
bining madder  and  turmeric.  A  light  yellow  is 
obtained  from  larkspur;  a  greenish  yellow  from 
a  fungus  of  the  mulberry,  and,  of  late  years,  a 
buff  colored  yellow  has  been  obtained  from  quer- 
citron bark. 

Black. — ^Black  seems  to  be  the  only  color 
which  the  rug  makers  of  older  days  were  unable 
to  produce  from  vegetable  or  animal  sources. 
The  principal  black  used  was  that  made  from  iron 
filings  with  vinegar  and  pomegranate  rind,  but 
it  destroyed  the  fibres  of  the  wool.  For  this 
reason  very  little  black  was  used  in  the  antique 
pieces  excepting  where  the  fleece  of  black  sheep 
could  be  obtained.  Nowadays  logwood,  which 
grows  in  Central  America,  is  the  essential  basis 
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of  all  blacks  in  wool,  although  other  colors  are 
frequently  used  with  it  to  modify  or  intensify 
the  shade. 

PuBPLB. — From  very  early  times  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  renowned  for  a  purple  which  they 
obtained  from  a  shellfish  found  in  the  jEgean  Sea, 
but  the  secret  of  making  it  has  long  since  become 
a  lost  art.  A  great  many  shades  of  purple,  helio- 
trope and  lavender  are  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent red  dyes  in  combination  with  indigo  and  the 
dye  woods  as  well  as  from  the  bodies  of  marine 
insects  and  mollusks. 

Gray. — Gray  is  secured  from  Smyrna  gall- 
nuts  with  copperas. 

Salmon. — Salmon  is  obtained  by  mixing 
madder  with  valonia. 

VioiiBT. — ^Violet  is  frequently  made  from  milk, 
sour  grape  juice,  madder  and  water. 
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The  method  of  weaving  in  the  Orient  to-day  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  one  thousand  years 
ago  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  there  are 
now  fewer  crooked  fabrics  woven  than  in  the  days 
gone  by.  Next  to  the  quality  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  dye  with  which  it  is 
colored,  the  splendid  durability  of  the  Oriental 
rug  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pile  is 
tied  to  the  warp  thread.  It  is  so  secure  that 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  by  pulling  either 
end  of  the  knot.  This  differs  from  the  domestic 
method  in  which  the  pile  is  merely  drawn  between 
the  warp  threads  without  tying  or  fastening.  In 
the  finer  fabrics  of  the  East  the  knots  are  so  close 
that  it  requires  careful  examination  to  discover 
them  except  in  very  old  rugs  where  the  pile  is 
worn  down,  then  the  knot  is  distinctly  seen. 

The  weavers  are  mostly  women  and  children. 
The  latter  begin  working  at  the  loom  as  early  as 
four  or  five  years  of  age  and  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship of  two  years,  after  which  they  receive  a  few 
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pennies  a  day.  A  skilful  woman  weaver  will  earn 
from  three  to  six  shillings  a  week  and  they  usually 
work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  As  a  rule 
they  have  no  education,  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  else  to  do  but 
weave  and  gossip.  Bug  weaving  proves  a  sort 
of  an  amusement  and  a  source  of  income ;  besides 
they  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work  and  the 
height  of  their  ambition  is  to  realize  hope  of  royal 
recognition  for  their  superior  workmanship. 

Each  rug  is  given  in  charge  of  a  master  weaver 
who  usually  gets  one  anna  (two  cents)  for  every 
eleven  hundred  knots  tied.  He  it  is  who  hires 
and  pays  the  weavers  and  makes  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

The  girls,  especially  those  of  Asia  Minor,  fre- 
quently buy  with  their  earnings  perforated  gold 
coins  with  which  to  decorate  themselves  by  mak- 
ing them  into  necklaces  or  bracelets  or  by  arrang- 
ing them  on  their  headgear.  These  coins  not  only 
serve  to  make  known  their  skill  as  weavers,  but 
also  answer  as  dowries  for  their  future  husbands. 
A  skilful  weaver  can  tie  from  four  to  six  knots  a 
minute  or  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hundred 
knots  a  day.  This  would  be  equal  to  from  six  to 
fifty  square  inches,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
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the  rug.  For  this  she  receives,  on  the  average, 
six  pence  a  day.  For  a  rug  10  x  6  with  182  knots 
to  the  square  inch,  she  would  receive,  in  rough 
figures,  about  $6.87,  and  the  rug  would  sell  in 
Constantinople  for  no  less  than  $70.  If  the 
women  of  the  Orient  are  ever  emancipated  we 
will  have  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  Eastern 
carpets  than  we  do  now. 

The  Eastern  loom,  which  is  the  same  to-day  as 
it  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  consists  merely  of 
four  poles  joined  together  by  ropes  according  to 
the  size  of  the  rug  to  be  woven.  On  these  the 
warp  threads  are  strung  and  kept  at  the  proper 
tension  by  weights,  which  are  attached  to  one  of 
the  cross  poles. 

From  one  to  six,  or  even  more,  weavers  work 
on  a  rug  at  the  same  time,  according  to  its  size. 
They  sit  cross-legged  either  on  the  floor  or  on  a 
raised  frame,  so  that  their  work  will  be  on  a  level 
with  their  knees.  Before  them,  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  is  fastened  the  model 
which  they  are  to  follow  or  what  is  known  as  the 
**talim,**  a  chart  which  indicates  the  colors  to 
be  used  and  the  number  of  knots  to  be  tied  in 
each  color. 

In  many  cases  the  head  weaver  sings  these 
symbols  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  weavers. 
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Among  the  Nomads  the  design  is  frequently  kept 
in  the  brain,  or  roughly  drawn  on  paper  or  in  the 
sand.    If  they  have  another  mg  as  a  model  they 


get  the  right  design  by  simply  counting  on  the 
back  the  number  of  knots  of  every  color  in  each 
row.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working 
towards  the  right,  the  woo!  yam,  which  goes  to 
form  the  pile,  is  looped  around  the  wat^)  threads 
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by  the  aid  of  blunt  pointed  needles  and  then  tied 
in  such  a  way  that  by  each  knotting  two  of  the 
warp  threads  are  bound.  When  the  Turkish  knot 
is  used,  these  two  threads  are  bound  side  by  side. 
When  the  Persian  knot  is  used,  if  tied  tightly,  one 
is  bound  in  front  of  the  other.  This  process  is 
repeated  along  the  line  with  the  proper  colors 
required  by  the  patterns  and  after  each  row  of 
knots  one  or  more  weft  threads  are  passed 
through  between  the  warp  threads  and  then 
beaten  down  with  a  sort  of  comb,  the  teeth  of 
which  pass  between  the  warp  threads.  The  pile 
is  then  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors  to  the  desired 
length.  The  Caucasians  and  Kurds,  as  a  rule,  leave 
a  long  pile,  while  the  Turkomans  and  Persians 
clip  theirs  quite  short.  The  number  of  knots  to 
the  square  inch  is  determined  by  the  closeness  of 
the  warp  threads  and  the  number  of  weft  threads 
thrown  across  after  each  row,  also  by  the  thick- 
ness of  these  threads.  The  tighter  and  closer  the 
knots  are  tied  the  more  perpendicular  the  pile 
and  the  more  durable  the  fabric.  In  coarse 
fabrics,  like  the  Kazak,  there  are  usually  four  or 
five  weft  threads  between  each  row  of  knots. 
Uneven  trimming  of  the  pile  or  unskilled  use  of 
the  comb  will  produce  unevenness  in  the  completed 
rug. 
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The  fewer  and  the  lighter  the  weft  threads 
are,  the  more  flexible  is  the  mg.  The  great  depth 
of  pile  is  also  a  good  feature  in  certain  mgs,  as 
the  heavier  the  fabric  is  the  better  it  will  lie. 
Stronger  warp  threads  are  usually  put  on  each 
side  to  strengthen  and  give  better  support  to  the 
weft  and  sometimes  both  warp  and  weft  are  dyed, 


A  Wooden  Comb. 

either  in  toto  or  at  the  ends  only,  in  order  to  give 
a  colored  webbing  to  the  finished  product 

As  a  rule  the  nap  of  all  rugs  which  are  tied 
with  the  Ghiordes  knot  runs  directly  towards  one 
end,  while  those  that  are  tied  with  the  Senna  knot 
have  a  nap  which  rims  towards  one  comer,  right 
or  left,  according  to  whether  the  right  or  left 
Senna  knot  is  employed.     Frequently  rugs  are 
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found  with  either  the  Ghiordes  or  the  Senna  knot 

where  the  nap  runs  directly  towards  one  side. 

Such  pieces  were  not  originally  so,  but,  having 

t  been  washed,  the  one  who  did  the  washing,  in 

order  to  facilitate  the  job,  scraped  the  water  out 
towards  the  side  of  the  rug  instead  of  towards 
the  end.  For  this  reason  you  will  never  see  small 
pieces  with  the  nap  lying  towards  the  side.  These 
facts  are  well  worth  knowing,  as  they  will  often 
enable  us  to  tell  when  a  rug  has  been  washed. 


DAGHE8TAN  RUG 
Siae8'X3'6' 

FROM  THB  OOLLBCnON  OF  THB  AUTHOB 


Knot:  Ghiordes.  Seven  to  the  inch  horizontally  and  dght  ver- 
tically, making  fif ty-eix  to  the  square  inch. 

This  rug  illustrates  the  best  Caucasian  spirit  in  design  and  work- 
manship. It  is  glorious  in  color  and  its  combination  of  blues,  reds, 
yellows  and  greens  belong  to  an  age  which  is  by-gone  in  the  textile 
art  of  Caucasia. 

The  Georgian  dedgn  in  the  outer  border  is  a  Caucasian  eharac- 
toistic  and  especially  of  the  Daghestans. 

(See  page  252) 
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The  soul  of  the  Oriental  is  in  his  design,  which 
is  invariably  well  composed  of  skilfully  conven- 
tionalized figures  and  superbly  rich,  harmonious 
colorings  of  which  one  never  tires,  while  that  of 
the  European  has  a  stiflf  set  pattern  which  soon 
fails  to  attract. 

The  transmission  of  ancient  patterns  has  been 
going  on  from  century  to  century,  the  old  designs 
and  colorings  being  copied  by  the  weavers  from 
one  generation  to  another  and  many  of  those  used 
at  the  present  time  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
were  used  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 

Each  district,  tribe  or  family  had  its  charac- 
teristic patterns  and  color  combinations  which 
were  regarded  as  its  individual  inheritance  and 
were  never  copied  by  other  districts,  tribes  or 
families.  So  it  is  possible  for  the  expert  to  tell 
the  locality  from  which  an  antique  rug  came,  but 
the  source  of  the  modem  one  is  not  quite  as  accu- 
rately determined  on  account  of  the  changes  in 
designs  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  immi- 
gration, travel  and  conquest.    A  design  may  be 
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borrowed  by  a  neighboring  province  and  grad- 
ually undergo  changes  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  adopting  people  until  its  original  form  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  patterns  have  also  become  lim- 
ited in  number,  so  that  to-day  the  entire  output 
of  Persian  fabrics  comprises  only  about  thirty 
original  designs,  but  of  these  the  varieties  of  form, 
arrangement  and  combination  are  very  large. 
Turkey  and  India  have  even,  in  some  instances, 
adopted  European  designs.  The  Nomad  products 
are  perhaps  the  freest  of  all  from  outside 
influences. 

In  the  way  of  characterization  we  might  state 
that  the  Persian  designs  are  usually  floral,  while 
the  Turkish  designs  are  for  the  most  part  a  mix- 
ture of  the  floral  and  the  geometrical,  the  former 
being  much  less  natural  than  those  of  the  Per- 
sians. Caucasian  and  Turkoman  designs  are 
nearly  always  geometrical.  Occasionally  they  are 
floral  but  of  a  rectilineal  nature  and  never  con- 
nected with  wavy  lines  as  in  the  Persian.  The 
Kurdish  designs  are  more  like  the  Persian,  while 
the  Chinese  consist  largely  of  dragons,  monsters, 
and  animals  of  all  sorts.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  the  Persians  make  many  patterns  out  of  one 
design  by  employing  various  methods  of  coloring. 
Even  when  the  same  colors  are  used  there  is 
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always  a  great  dissimilarity  between  the  differ- 
ent makes  of  the  same  design. 

Sir  George  Birdwood  says,  **  Whatever  their 
type  of  ornamentation  may  be,  a  deep  and  com- 
plicated symbolism,  originating  in  Babylon  and 
possibly  India,  pervades  every  denomination  of 
Oriental  carpets. ' '    The  geometrical  figures,  floral 
designs  and  the  figures  of  animals  and  beings  all 
carry  with   them   a  mystical,   poetical   idea   of 
religious  sentiment,  the  study  of  which,  though 
diflBcult,  is  very  fascinating  to  one  who  has  the 
ability  to  interpret  them.     It  seems  perfectly 
natural  that  the  Oriental  who  is  so  passionately 
devoted  to  symbols  should  profusely  weave  them 
into   his  fabrics.     The   Turks,   being   orthodox 
Mohammedans,  never  weave  figures  of  animals, 
birds  or  human  beings  into  their  rugs,  as  the 
teachings  of  the  Koran  forbid  it  lest  it  should 
lead  to  idolatry.    Neither  do  they,  as  a  rule,  make 
their  rugs  symmetrical,  their  idea  being  to  sym- 
bolize the  fact  that  only  Allah  is  perfect.    The 
Persians  and  Chinese,  however,  being  more  lib- 
eral, exercise  greater  freedom  in  these  respects, 
and  in  some  of  their  old  hunting  rugs,  of  which 
but  few  remain,  are  depicted  animals  of  all  kinds. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  weaver,  who 
worked  day  after  day  for  months  and  sometimes 
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for  years  on  a  single  piece,  seldom  signed  or  dated 
it.  I  have  never  seen  the  name  of  the  weaver, 
of  the  place  of  manufacture,  or  the  date,  on  an 
antique  rug.  Many  of  the  modem  commercial 
pieces  are  provided  with  dates  to  make  them  more 
attractive  to  the  buyer.  Inscriptions,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  frequently  found  in  rugs  of  all  ages 
and  are  most  frequently  on  the  borders.  As  a 
rule  they  are  prayers  or  quotations  from  the 
Koran  or  poems  from  the  writings  of  some 
famous  Persian  poet  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
are  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  ability  to  read 
these  inscriptions  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  and 
interest  of  their  possession. 

The  date,  when  present,  will  usually  be  found 
in  one  comer  of  the  rug,  sometimes  in  the  border 
on  one  side  or  end,  and  should  be  read  from  left  to 
right.  If  the  spot  is  well  worn  and  the  figures  are 
indistinct  tum  the  mg  over  and  read  on  the  back 
from  right  to  left. 

The  following  are  the  Arabic  figures,  of  which 
there  are  numerous  modifications : 

(Q  13  343678  9 

o   \   i"   r  r  o  ^  VA  1 

If  we  will  but  remember  that  the  Mohammedan 
reckoning  began  on  July  16,  622,  A.D.,  when 
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Mohammed  made  his  pilgrimiage  to  Mecca,  and 
that  the  Mohammedan  year  consists  of  thirty- 
three  days  less  than  ours,  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
the  year  in  our  calendar  corresponding  to  a  given 
year  in  the  Mohammedan.  The  rule  is  to  subtract 
from  the  Mohammedan  year  one  thirty-third  of 
itself  and  add  622  to  the  remainder;  thus, 
1329-7-33  =  40  (do  nothing  with  the  fraction), 
1329  —  40  =  1289  -|-  622  =  1911. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetically  arranged 
list  of  the  different  designs  with  descriptions  and 
suggestive  drawings  of  the  same.  For  that  part 
referring  to  the  Chinese  and  Indian  mythology 
the  author  is  greatly  indebted  to  Prof.  De  Bois 
Eeymond  of  Shanghai,  China,  and  to  Mr.  B.  A. 
Gupte,  F.Z.S.,  of  Calcutta,  India,  respectively: 

Alligator,  see  Kulah  border  design. 
Almond,  see  Pear. 

Angulab  Hook  or  Latch  Hook. — ^A  modifica- 
tion of  the  Swastika  and  carries  the  same  mean- 


ing. It  has  been  called  the  trade-mark  of  the 
Caucasian  rugs,  in  which  it  is  almost  invariably 
used;  in  fact,  it  is  apparent  in  nearly  all  of  the 
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Western  Asia  designs.  With  the  Chinese  the 
latch  hook  stands  for  privacy.  (See  colored  plate 
at  p.  145,  also  doubletones  at  pp.  229  and  244.) 

Anthemion  OB  HoM  consists  of  an  alternate 
bud  and  fir  cone  arrangement  with  strong  lateral 
markings.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  flower  on 
the  sacred  tree. 

Apple,  see  Silibik. 

Ball  and  Claw. — Similar  to  that  used  on  the 

legs  of  chairs  and  tables  of  the  17th  and  18th 

centuries. 

Barbeb-Pole  Stbipe   (a  border  design). — ^An 

alternate  arrangement  of  diagonal  stripes  of  red 

and  white  or  blue  and  white,  found  more  or  less 
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in  the  borders  of  rugs  from  all  parts  of  the  Orient, 
especially  the  Caucasian  products.  Frequently 
the  stripes  carry  some  small  decorative  pattern. 
(See  doubletones  at  pp.  204  and  252.) 

Basket. — One  of  the  Chinese  Buddhist  orna- 
ments. 

Bat. — ^A  Chinese  design  which  is  symbolic  of 
happiness.    Found  quite  commonly  in  the  Chinese 
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fabrics.  A  group  of  five  bats  often  appears  in  the 
centre  of  Chinese  rugs  and  represents  happiness. 


Beads. — The  rosary  was  anciently  used  to 
record  time,  and  a  circle,  being  a  line  without 
termination,  was  the  natural  emblem  of  its  per- 
petual continuity;  hence  we  find  circles  of  beads 
upon  the  heads  of  deities  and  enclosing  the  sacred 
symbols  upon  coins  and  other  ornaments.  Beads 
are  always  carried  by  the  Mohanmiedans  to  assist 
them  in  their  prayers.  The  Moslem  rosary  con- 
sists of  ninety-nine  beads,  each  one  designating 
one  of  the  ninety-nine  beautiful  names  of  Allah. 

Bee. — In  China  it  is  symbolic  of  many  descend- 
ants. In  India  it  has  been  adopted  from  British 
associations  and  represents  industry,  but  is  not 
regarded  as  an  old  symbol. 

Beetle  ob  Scabab^us. — ^A  Chinese  symbol  of 
creation,  resurrection  or  new  life.    In  India  it  is 


a  symbol  of  royalty.   Wings  of  the  gold  beetle  are 
used   in   decorating   peacock   feather   fans   and 
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morchels  or  royal  fly  flaps.  As  the  blue  beetle 
it  represents  one  that  lives  on  honey  and  is  por- 
trayed near  the  form  of  a  young  lady  whose  lotus- 
like face  it  is  supposed  to  have  mistaken  for 
that  flower.    (See  doubletone  at  p.  261.) 

BoAB. — In  India  a  boar  with  a  ball  on  its  right 
tusk  represents  Vishnu  the  Protector  in  his  third 
incarnation  when  he  lifted  up  and  saved  the  earth 
from  being  engulfed  by  the  great  flood  (the 
deluge). 

Bouquet,  see  Pear. 

Butterfly. — The  Chinese  symbol  of  vanity. 
In  India  it  was  not  used  in  the  older  decoration, 
but  in  modem  decoration  it  has  the  associations 
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of  a  flirt,  owing  to  English  environments.  Butter- 
fly forms  are  frequently  found  in  Chinese  rugs 
intermingled  with  those  of  bats. 

Bow  Knot. — ^As  one  of  the  emblems  of  Buddha 
it  is  used  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  ornament  and 
is  often  found  in  the  border  of  Chinese  rugs. 
Sometimes  it  partakes  of  a  floral  character  in 
the  Shiraz  and  Kirman  rugs  and  is  very  conamonly 
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found  in  the  Shemakha  weaving,  where  it  is  a 
talismanic  design. 

Canopy. — ^A  Chinese  Buddhist  symbol. 

Caucasian  Bobdeb  Design. — So  called  by  the 
author  because  it  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  the 
Caucasian  fabrics.  It  is  a  sort  of  an  S-shaped 
arrangement  of  the  latch  hook  design.  (See 
doubletones  at  pp.  252  and  256.) 


Checker  Board. — ^An  arrangement  of  squares 
of  two  or  more  different  colors  similar  to  that  of 
a  checker  board.  Seldom  found  in  any  rugs 
excepting  the  Bergama  and  Yomud. 

Chichi  Border  Design. — ^Usually  consists  of 
an  eight-petaled  flower  arranged  on  the  alternate 
steps  of  the  Greek  meander.  It  is  seldom  found 
in  any  rugs  but  the  Tchetchen. 


Chin,  see  Pearl. 

Chinese  Cloud  Band,  see  Cloud,  Chinese. 
Chinese  Fret,  Greek  Fret,  Greek  Key   (a 
border  design),  suggested  by  the  overlapping  of 
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the  sea  waves.  It  is  commonly  found  in  the 
borders  of  the  Samarkand,  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 

Beluchistan,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Chinese 
products.     (See  doubletones  at  p.  291.) 

CiBCLE. — Quite  commonly  used  in  Chinese 
decoration,  where  it  denotes  eternity,  having  no 
commencement  and  no  end.  In  India  it  is  con- 
sidered inauspicious.  It  is  related  that  one  of  the 
Maharajahs  of  India  returned  a  costly  landau  to  a 
British  manufacturer  because  it  had  circles  of 
embroidered  tape  on  its  cushions. 

CntcLE  OF  Happiness  (see  colored  plates,  pp. 
295  and  309). — ^A  circle  or  ovoid  within  which  are 
usually  worked  various  Chinese  designs,  either 
floral  or  animal.  Found  in  nearly  all  classes  of 
Chinese  products. 

Claw  and  Ball,  see  Ball  and  Claw. 

Cloud  Band,  see  Cloud,  Chinese. 

Cloud,  Chinese,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Mongolian  patterns,  although  it  is  frequently 
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found  in  Caucasian  and  Kurdish  fabrics.  It  is 
symbolic  of  immortality  and  represents  the  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Major,  in  which,  by  the  Mon- 
golian, the  great  Ruler  was  supposed  to  reside. 

Coat  op  Arms,  Persian  (see  illustration  on 
p.  169). — Consists  of  a  lion  holding  an  uplifted 
sword  in  its  right  paw  and  the  rising  sun  dom- 
inating from  its  back.  Persians  from  their 
earliest  history  have  worshipped  the  sun.  The 
lion  was  added  about  eight  hundred  years  ago, 
it  being  the  emblem  of  one  of  the  Nomadic  tribes 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Persians.  The  sword 
signifies  the  absolute  power  of  the  Persian  rulers. 
This  emblem  is  used  on  their  flag  and  coins  as 
well  as  in  decoration. 

Coat  of  Arms,  Russian  (see  illustration  on 
p.  249). — The  Russian  double  eagle  occasionally 
found  in  old  Kazaks. 

Coat  of  Arms,  Turkish  (see  illustration  on 
p.  217). — ^Rudely  represents  a  left  hand,  originated, 
it  is  said,  by  a  Sultan  who  sealed  the  treaty  of 
Ragusa  with  the  imprint  of  his  hand  after  dipping 
it  in  blood.  It  now  appears  on  the  Turkish 
stamps,  coins  and  many  of  their  public  documents. 

Cobra,  see  Serpent. 

Cock,  crowing,  see  Rooster. 
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Comb. — ^An  emblem  of  the  Mohammedan  faith 
to  remind  the  devout  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
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godliness.  For  this  reason  it  appears  in  its  vari- 
ous forms  near  the  niche  of-  many  prayer  rugs, 
especially  in  the  Daghestans. 

Compass. — Carried  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
determine  the  location  so  that  the  niche  of  their 
prayer  rugs  might  be  pointed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, towards  Mecca. 

Conch  Shell. — A  Chinese  Buddhist  symbol. 

Cone,  Fib,  see  Pear. 

CoBNUcoPU. — ^Represented  by  a  ram's  horn 
filled  with  flowers  and  fruit.  It  symbolizes  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Cbab. — A  border  design  having  the  appearance 
of  a  series  of  crabs  with  their  claws  extended. 


Very  common  in  the  Caucasian  fabrics,  especially 
the  Kazaks.  (See  color  plate  at  p.  247  and 
doubletone  at  p.  269.) 

Cbane. — ^In  India  the  crane  is  symbolic  of  a 
rogue,  a  cheat,  a  false  prophet,  a  religious  hypo- 
crite.   Crane-like  (bakavrata)  means  hypocrisy. 
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A  poet  addressing  a  crane  said,  '*You  stand  on 
one  leg  like  a  devotee  performing  austerities,  but 
you  can  only  cheat  senseless  fishes.  Your  hypoc- 
risy is  well  known  to  the  learned ;  they  are  aware 
of  it/' 

Crescent. — In  China  the  crescent  is  symbolic 
of  coming  events.  In  India  it  signifies  descent  in 
the  lunar  line  of  kings  of  the  warrior  race  (Keha- 
triya)  or  it  indicates  Mohammedan  faith.  When 
used  as  a  tattoo  mark  it  is  associated  with  a  little 
star  below  it  and  it  means  the  devoted  love  of 
Rohini  (Venus)  to  the  moon  (who  is  masculine  in 
Indian  mythology). 

Crocodile. — In  Indian  mythology,  when  drawn 
with  a  female  figure  seated  on  it,  it  signifies  the 
Goddess  Ganga  (personification  of  the  river 
Ganges) ;  when  drawn  as  holding  an  elephant 
in  its  tremendous  jaws,  it  shows  distress  and 
tenacity. 

Cross,  Greek  (sometimes  called  the  Square 
Cross). — A  plain  cross  with  four  equal  arms. 


Most  of  the  Eastern  churches  are  built  in  the  form 
of  this  cross.  The  cross  is  never  found  in  rugs  that 
are  woven  by  the  orthodox  Mohammedans. 
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Cbo8S,  Square,  see  Cross,  Greek. 

Cbow. — Chinese,  harbinger  of  bad  luck ;  Indian, 
an  evil  foreboder  among  the  Hindus  and  a  good 
omen  among  the  Mohanmiedans.  It  is  said  that 
Sir  Salar  Jang,  the  late  Minister  of  Hyderabad, 
always  looked  at  a  crow  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  that  one  of  his  attendants  was  told 
oft  to  stand  with  a  crow  in  a  cage  facing  his 
window. 

Cbowing  Cock,  see  Booster. 

Cbown  Jewel,  see  Pear. 

David's  Shield,  see  Star,  six-pointed. 

David's  Signet  ob  Shield,  see  Star,  six- 
pointed. 

Deeb. — In  China  it  is  symbolic  of  longevity 
and  success.  In  India  a  doe  is  symbolic  of  love 
towards  animals  because  of  its  association  with 
Shakuntala  in  the  Lost  Ring,  a  very  popular 
drama  by  Kalidas. 

Diamond. — Found  in  rugs  of  most  every  class, 
but  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Caucasus.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the  diamond  has  no 
special  symbolic  significance. 

DiAPEB,  see  Lattice. 

Disc,  Winged,  see  Winged  Globe  or  Disc. 

Dove. — Chinese,  companibnship ;  Indian,  no 
significance  except  through  British  associations 
for  innocence. 
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Dragon. — The  Imperial  Chinese  dragon  is 
represented  with  five  claws  and  no  wings,  also 
with  scales  like  a  crocodile.  It  is  frequently  rep- 
resented as  either  holding  or  looking  towards  a 
ronnd  object  which  is  said  to  represent  a  pearl. 
In  India  the  dragon  is  the  symbol  for  death.  The 
Japanese  dragon  has  but  three  claws. 

Duck. — ^In  China  the  duck  is  the  symbol  of 
connubial  felicity. 

Eagle. — In  Indian  Mythology,  Garud,  the 
Eagle  of  Heaven,  is  the  charger  of  Vishnu  and 
the  destroyer  of  venomous  snakes. 

Egg. — ^In  China  it  is  symbolic  of  productive- 
ness, plenty.  In  India,  an  egg  with  the  figure  of 
a  babe  inside  of  it  indicates  the  universe. 

Elephant. — Chinese,  high  oflScial  rank ;  Indian, 
sign  of  royalty,  as  kings  possess  them. 

Feather,  see  Pear. 

Febaghan,  see  Herati. 

Fib  Cone,  see  Pear. 

Fish,  see  Herati. 

Fish  Bones. — Sometimes  called  Indian  fish 
bone,  suggests  the  skeleton  of  a  fish.  It  is  some- 
times arranged  somewhat  similar  to  the  Herati. 
(See  doubletone  at  p.  193.) 
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Flame,  see  Pear. 

Floweb  of  Henna,  see  Guli  Henna. 

Flower  and  Knop,  see  Knop  and  Flower. 

Fly. — With  the  Chinese  the  fly  is  symbolic  of 
worthlessness. 

FouB  Flowebs,  see  Eoses,  four. 

FouB  EosES,  see  Eoses,  four. 

Fbet,  Chinese,  see  Chinese  fret. 

Fbet,  Greek,  see  Chinese  fret. 

Galley  (a  border  design). — Originated  among 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  section  of  country 

between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black 
and  Caspian  ^eas. 

Geobgian  Bobdeb  Design. — Generally  found  in 
Caucasian  fabrics,  especially  the  Daghestan  and 
Shemakha,  occasionally  in  the  Saruk.    There  are 
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several  forms  of  this  design,  the  two  most  com- 
mon ones  being  herewith  illustrated.  (See  color 
plate  at  p.  95  and  doubletone  at  p.  261.) 
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Ghiordes  Bobdeb  Stbipe. — Several  forms,  the 
two  most  commonly  used  are  herewith  illustrated, 
one  being  two  rosettes  one  above  the  other,  each 


joined  by  a  long,  narrow  stem  to  a  leaf  form  on 
the  right,  while  the  other  has  but  half  of  a  rosette, 
which  is  similarly  joined  to  a  leaf  form  below. 

GouBD. — Chinese,  receptacle  of  mysteries ; 
Indian,  when  shaped  like  a  bowl  it  represents  the 
drinking  vessel  of  a  Sanyasi  or  recluse. 

Greek  Cross,  see  Cross,  Greek. 

Greek  Fret  (a  border  design),  see  Chinese 
fret. 

Greek  Key,  see  Chinese  fret. 

GuLi  Henna  (see  field  design  of  illustration 
at  p.  202). — Consists  of  the  small  yellow  henna 
flowers  arranged  in  rows  with  floral  forms  con- 
necting them  similarly  in  arrangements  to  the 
Herati  design.  It  is  common  in  Persian  rugs, 
especially  old  Feraghans. 

Hand,  see  Coat  of  Arms,  Turkish ;  also  Pear. 

Hare. — Chinese,  in  connection  with  the  moon. 
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Henna  Floweb,  see  Guli  Henna. 

Herati. — Also  known  as  the  fish,  twin  fish  and 
Feraghan  designs.  Better  known  as  the  Herati. 
It  originated  in  the  old  city  of  Herat.    It  consists 


of  a  rosette  between  two  lancet-shaped  leaves 
which  very  much  resemble  fish.  On  account  of 
this  resemblance  it  is  often  called  the  fish  pattern. 
It  has  been  utilized  with  many  modifications  in 
half  of  the  rug-making  sections  of  the  Orient.    It 
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may  be  found  in  its  original  form  in  many  of  the 
Persian  fabrics,  especially  the  Herat,  the  Fera- 
ghan, the  Khorasan,  and  the  Senna.  When  in 
the  body  of  the  rug  it  is  generally  arranged  as  a 
diaper,  covering  all  or  a  considerable  portion  of 
it.     Sometimes  it  appears  in  combination  with 
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square  or  diamond-shaped  figures.  The  Herati 
border  is  found  in  a  great  many  of  the  Persian 
and  in  some  of  the  Caucasian  fabrics.  (See 
doubletones  herewith  and  at  p.  302.) 

Hexagon. — Found  in  rugs  of  most  every  class, 
but  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Caucasus.  It 
apparently  has  no  special  symbolic  significance. 

Hog. — ^In  China  the  hog  is  symbolic  of  de- 
pravity and  imbecility. 

HoM,  see  Anthemion. 

Hook,  Angular,  see  Angular  hook. 

Hook,  Latch,  see  Angular  hook. 

HoBSE  Shoe. — Emblem  of  good  luck. 

Hound. — Chinese,  fidelity  or  loyalty. 

Hour-glass. — Formed  by  the  joining  of  two 
triangles  at  their  apices ;  is  symbolic  of  fire  and 
water. 

Indian  Fish  Bone,  see  Fish  bone. 

Jewel,  see  Pear. 

Jug. — In  India  the  jug  with  the  bust  of  a 
woman  on  the  top  represents  the  sacred  water  of 
the  Ganges. 

Key,  Greek,  see  Chinese  fret. 

Knop  and  Flower. — A  closed  bud  alternating 
with  a  rosette  or  a  palmette.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the-  Egyptian  lotus.  It  is 
used  chiefly  in  border  designs. 
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Knot. — ^A  Buddhist  symbol. 

Knot  of  Destiny. — One  of  the  Chinese 
Buddhist  ornaments  and  is  therefore  quite  com- 
monly found  in  the  Samarkand,  Yarkand,  Kash- 
gar,  and  the  various  Chinese  products.  Also  used 
more  or  less  throughout  the  Caucasus  and  espe- 
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cially  in  the  Shemakha ;  in  fact,  it  is  present  some- 
where in  most  rugs  of  the  latter  class,  as  a  talis- 
manic  design.  In  some  of  the  Persian  fabrics  it 
partakes  of  a  floral  character. 

KoNiEH  Field,  see  Rhodian. 

KoBAN  is  a  sacred  design  and  few  rugs  with 
it  ever  leave  Persia. 

KuiiAH  BoBDER  Design. — Claimed  by  some  to 
have  originally  been  intended  to  represent  an  alli- 


gator. There  are  exceedingly  few  Kulah  rugs 
that  do  not  show  it  and  seldom  is  it  seen  in  any 
other  class  of  fabrics.    (See  doubletone  at  p.  238.) 
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Lamp. — Crude  figures  of  lamps,  like  miniature 
tea-pots,  often  hang  from  the  prayer  niche  of 
the  Turkish  prayer  rugs,  especially  those  of  the 
Konieh,  Ghiordes,  and  Ladik  varieties.  They  are 


usually  of  a  floral  design  and  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  column  on  either  side  which  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  two  huge  altar  candles  of 
the  mosque. 

Latch  Hook,  see  Angular  Hook. 

Lattice. — Also  known  as  trellis,  diaper,  and 
network.  These  names  are  applied  to  any  design 
which  is  repeated  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
lattice  arrangement.    It  is  more  or  less  common 


in  all  classes  of  rugs,  especially  the  Persians.  A 
peculiar  compact  lattice  pattern  known  as  the 
** mirror  design"  is  frequently  found  in  the 
Hamadans.    (See  doubletones  at  pp.  244  and  311.) 

Leaf,  see  Pear. 

Leopabd. — The  Chinese  symbol  for  ferocity. 

LiLY^  see  Bhodian. 
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Link. — ^Link  in  Lozenge  or  Spiral  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  triangles  with  one  side  of  each 
parallel  with  the  other  and  sometimes  joined  by 


a  diagonal  line.  It  is  found  in  the  borders  of 
Asia  Minor  rugs,  also  in  the  field  of  many  Nomad 
productions.  Especially  common  in  the  Kurdis- 
tans  and  Shirvans. 

Lion. — Chinese,  strength,  power,  authority; 
Indian,  a  lion^s  figure  on  the  arms  of  a  chair  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  throne.  A  throne  is  called  **Si- 
vasan,^'  which  means  a  lion  seat.  A  lion  is  also 
one  of  the  chargers  of  the  goddess  Durga. 

Loop,  see  Pear. 

Lotus. — ^Very  much  resembles  our  pond  lily 
with  the  exception  Ihat  the  color  is  of  a  brilliant 


purple  on  the  border  petals  with  a  heart  of  deep 
orange  and  the  stem  stands  high  out  of  the  water. 
It  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
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and  is  the  first  flower  to  spring  up  after  the  over- 
flowing waters  of  that  river  have  subsided.  For 
this  reason  and  because  it  preserves  its  chaste 
beauty  while  growing  from  such  impure  sur- 
roundings it  has  always  figured  among  the 
Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  immortality  and 
purity.    With  the  Chinese  it  is  symbolic  of  many 


descendants  and  in  India  it  is  especially  sacred  to 
the  Buddhists  and  is  the  national  flower  of  that 
country.  In  ornament  the  lotus  is  handled  by 
many  different  nations,  being  used  in  both  cir- 
cular and  profile  forms,  figuring  as  flowers,  wheels, 
medallions,  etc. 

Magpie. — The  Chinese  harbinger  of  good  luck. 

Mbandbb,  Greek  (a  border  design). — ^Also 
known  as  the  zigzag,  the  wave  crest,  or  the  water 

motif.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  diagonal  lines 
at  regular  intervals  representing  waves  or  run- 
ning water.  Found  in  nearly  all  classes,  espe- 
cially the  Caucasian.  ( See  doubletones  at  pp.  225, 
230  and  265.) 
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Medallion. — A  Mongolian  element  which  no 
doubt  originated  from  the  lotus.  Found  in  most 
Chinese  and  many  Persian  rugs,  especially  the 
Gorevans,  Serapi,  Hamadans,  Kirmans,  Shiraz, 
and  Khorasans.     A  modification  known  as  the 


*  *  pole  medallion,  ^  ^  in  which  the  ends  of  the  design 
project  out  like  a  pole,  is  especially  common  to  the 
rugs  of  Hamadan  and  Shiraz.  In  the  Chinese 
rugs  the  medallion  is  usually  of  the  form  known 
as  the  Circle  of  Happiness.  (See  doubletones  at 
pp.  188,  190,  and  193.) 

MiNA  Khani  (see  field  design  of  plates  at  pp. 
214  and  291). — Named  after  Mina  Khan,  one 
of  the  ancient  rulers  in  Western  Persia.  It  is 
a  combination  of  red,  yellow,  and  parti-colored 
red  and  blue  florals  joined  by  rhomboidal  vines 
of  olive  green  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
lattice  arrangement.  It  is  distinctly  a  Kurdish 
design,  although  it  is  found  frequently  in  the 
Persian  fabrics,  especially  in  those  from  the 
province  of  Khorasan. 

Mm  (a  border  design) • — So  called  after  the 
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village  where  it  is  said  to  have  originated.  It 
consists  of  small  rectilinear  flowers  connected  by 
an  undulating  vine  and  is  an  almost  universal 
design  of  the  Sarabands.  Seldom  seen  in  other 
fabrics.     (See  doubletone  at  p.  199.) 

MiBBOB  Design,  see  Trellis. 

Monkey. — Symbolic  in  China  of  high  oflBcial 
rank. 

Mosque  Design. — Found  in  many  prayer  rugs. 
It  consists  of  a  column  on  each  side  of  the  prayer 
niche  and  a  floral  lamp  hanging  from  the  niche, 
usually  in  a  field  of  solid  color  such  as  dark  red  or 
blue. 

Mountains  are  represented  with  from  one  to 
five  peaks.  Of  Mongolian  origin,  although  they 
are  occasionally  found  in  some  of  the  Caucasian, 
Turkestan,  and  Persian  fabrics.  The  ancient 
Mongolians  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
mounted  to  heaven  from  the  mountain  tops  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  revered. 

Netwobk,  see  Lattice. 

Niche  ob  Mihrab  (see  plate  at  p.  312). — The 
name  applied  to  the  pointed  design  at  one  end  of  a 
prayer  rug.  It  is  supposed  to  imitate  the  form 
of  the  Mihrab  in  the  temple  at  Mecca.  When  a 
prayer  rug  is  used  the  niche  is  invariably  pointed 
towards  the  holy  city  of  Mecca. 
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Octagon. — ^Represents  the  eight  directions  of 
location  and  is  found  in  Turkoman,  Chinese,  and 


Caucasian  products.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Turkestan  rugs.    (See  doubletone  at  p.  275.) 

Owl. — Chinese,  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  In  Eastern 
India  the  owl  is  considered  auspicious  because  it 
is  the  charger  of  Laxni,  the  Goddess  of  Wealth, 
but  in  Western  India  it  is  considered  an  ominous 
bird. 

Ox. — Chinese,  friend  of  man,  agriculture; 
Indian,  the  charger  of  Shiva.  The  sacred  nature 
of  the  humped  bull  in  India  is  well  known. 

Palace  ob  Sunbubst. — ^Known  by  the  latter 
name  inasmuch  as  its  shape  suggests  the  radii 


around  the  sun.  A  very  common  design  in  Kazaks 
and  Shirvans,  especially  the  antiques.  Never 
found  in  any  but  the  Caucasian  products.  (See 
doubletone  at  p.  269.) 

Palmettb. — A   little  cup-shaped  object  with 
fan-shaped  leaves  around  it.    Believed  by  some 
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to  have  had  its  derivation  from  the  human  hand 
with  all  the  digits  extended;  by  others  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  palm 
growth. 

Panel. — Supposed  to  have  been  intended  to 
represent  mosque  windows.  They  usually  vary 
in  number  from  one  to  three  and  are  found  in  the 
Shiraz  more  than  in  any  other  class. 

Pabrot. — In  India  this  bird  is  symbolized  as  a 
messenger  of  love. 

Peacock. — Chinese,  beauty;  Indian,  it  is 
always  auspicious  because  it  is  the  royal  bird. 
Its  feathers  supply  material  for  the  morchel 
brushes  held  by  pages  on  each  side  of  a  Maharajah 
or  king. 

Pbab. — ^Also  known  as  the  cone,  the  palm  leaf, 
the  river  loop,  the  crown  jewel,  the  seal,  the 


almond,  the  feather,  the  bouquet,  and  the  flame. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  motif.  Some  authori- 
ties claim  it  was  intended  for  the  fir  cone,  which 
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served  as  an  emblem  of  immortality  and  was 
revered  by  the  ancients ;  some  say  it  was  intended 
for  the  palm  leaf,  which  has  been  handed  down 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  symbol  of  victory;  others  say 
it  was  intended  to  represent  a  loop  which  the 
river  Indus  makes  on  a  vast  plain  in  upper  Cash- 
mere as  seen  from  the  Mosque.  By  some  it  is 
said  to  represent  the  crown  jewels  or  chief  orna- 
ment in  the  old  Iranian  crown,  which  is  a  compos- 
ite jewel  of  pear  shape.  A  great  many  believe 
it  to  represent  an  ancient  seal  which  was  made  by 
the  closed  hand  after  dipping  it  in  human  blood. 
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Tradition  tells  us  that  the  signing  of  documents 
in  such  a  manner  was  a  custom  well  known  in  the 
East.  This  design  has  also  been  called  the 
almond,  the  feather,  the  bouquet,  and  the  flame 
on  account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  these 
objects.  We  have  selected  the  name  **pear'' 
because  the  image  it  conveys  is  more  clearly  recog- 
nized by  the  western  mind.  It  is  that  which  its 
shape  most  suggests.  The  Pear  design  is  common 
in  many  kinds  of  rugs,  especially  in  those  of 
Persia  and  Kurdistan,  but  it  varies  greatly  in 
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varieties  of  form  and  size.  The  large  size  is 
usually  employed  in  the  Caucasus  and  Southern 
Persia,  while  the  small  size  is  used  more  fre- 
quently  in  Central  and  Western  Persia.  In  the 
Saraband,  Shiraz,  Herat,  Khorasan,  and  Senna, 
it  frequently  covers  the  whole  field.  In  the  two 
former  alternate  rows  usually  have  the  stems  of 
the  pears  turned  in  opposite  directions,  while  in 
the  three  latter  the  stems  are  usually  turned  in 
the  same  direction.  (See  doubletones  at  pp.  199, 
204,  259,  and  265.) 

Pearl  ob  Chin. — ^A  Mongolian  design.  Fre- 
quently found  in  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Turkoman 
rugs.  It  stands  for  purity  and  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  dragon,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
guarding  it  from  the  grasp  of  the  demons. 

Peony. — Symbol  in  China  of  wealth  and  official 
position. 

Persian  Coat  of  Arms,  see  Coat  of  Arms, 
Persian. 

Phcenix. — Chinese,  prosperity,  a  bride. 

Pine  Tree,  see  Tree. 

Pole  Medallion,  see  Medallion. 

Pomegranate. — Chinese,  many  descendants. 

Eam,  Indian. — ^If  drawn  with  a  four-headed 
figure  riding  it,  it  means  Mars. 

Eeciprocal  Saw-teeth  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  Persians  *  *  sechrudisih, '  ^  meaning  teeth  of  the 
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rat.     Almost  distinctive   of  Caucasian   fabrics, 
especially  the  Kazaks.     Occasionally  present  in 


the  Turkish  and  Turkoman  rugs  also.  ( See  color 
plate  at  p.  21§'and  doubletones  at  pp.  192  and  240.) 
Rbcipbocal  Trefoil. — So  named  by  European 
experts  who  claim  it  to  be  an  essential  mark  of 
the  Polish  carpets.    Like  the  barber  pole  stripe 


AAA 


it  is  found  in  rugs  of  nearly  all  classes,  but  more 
especially  the  Caucasians.  Probably  found  more 
frequently  in  the  Karabaghs  than  in  any  other 
rug.  (See  color  plate  at  p.  167  and  doubletone 
at  p.  199.) 

Bhodian  OB  Ljly. — Composed  of  small  flowers 
with  three  triangular  petals  and  a  long  stem.   Has 
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the  appearance  somewhat  of  a  shamrock  leaf.    It 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  Asia  Minor  rugs, 
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especially  in  the  field  of  the  Konieh  and  Ladik. 
In  the  former  it  is  nearly  always  present  and  for 
this  reason  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Konieh 
design.  See  color  plate  at  p.  21^  and  doubletones 
at  pp.  221,  225,  230,  234  and  236.) 

Ehomboid. — Common  in  rugs  of  most  every 
country,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Cau- 
casus.   It  carries  no  special  symbolic  significance. 

EiBBON. — Eepresentation  of  a  twisted  ribbon. 
Like  the  barber  pole  stripe,  the  reciprocal  trefoil. 


and  the  Greek  meander,  it  is  found  in  nearly  all 
classes  of  rugs.  (See  color  plate  at  p.  145  and 
doubletone  at  p.  214.) 

EicE. — Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  ''grains 
of  rice''  pattern;  consists  of  pinkish  brown  col- 
ored spots  sprinkled  on  a  field  of  dull  white.  Often 
arranged  in  a  network.  Found  only  in  Samar- 
kand and  Chinese  products. 

EivER  Loop,  see  Pear. 

EoosTER. — The  people  of  Shiraz  personify  the 
Devil  in  the  form  of  a  rooster,  which  they  weave 


in  some  of  their  choicest  rugs  in  order  to  avert 
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the  evil  eye.  Some  forms  of  the  ''crowing  cock,'* 
so  called,  are  easily  confused  with  the  Pear 
pattern. 

EosABY,  see  Beads. 

EosEs,  FouB. — ^An  ancient  design  appearing 
in  many  forms.  Common  in  the  Kurdish  products 
and  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  Kurdish  form  of 
the  tree  of  life.  It  appears  in  several  different 
forms. 

EosETTE. — ^A  floral-shaped  design  which  is  said 
to  resemble  the  ''Star  of  Bethlehem, *'  an  early 
spring  flower  of  Persia.  It  is  much  used  in  border 
designs  and  it  alternates  with  the  palmette  in 


forming  the  Shah  Abbas  pattern.  It  also  forms 
the  design  known  as  the  Knop  and  Flower  by 
alternating  with  a  closed  bud.  Some  authorities 
claim  that  it  originated  from  the  lotus. 

EussuN  Coat  of  Abms,  see  Coat  of  Arms, 
Eussian. 

S  FoBMS,  especially  repeated  in  the  form  of  a 
border,  are  very  conmaon  in  the  Caucasian  fabrics, 
especially  in  the  Kabistans  and  Shirvans.    Also 
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found  to  some  extent  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
weaves. 

Sababand  Bobdeb  Design,  see  Mir. 

Sabdab. — Named  after  the  Sardar  Aziz  Khan, 
who  was  at  one  time  governor  of  Azerbijan.  This 
design  consists  of  narrow  leaf  forms,  which  are 
connected  by  vines  and  relieved  by  bold  floral 
shapes.  Quite  commonly  used  in  modem  fabrics, 
especially  the  large-sized  ones. 

Saw-teeth,  Recepbocal,  see  Reciprocal  Saw- 
teeth. 

ScABABiEus,  see  Beetle. 

ScEPTBB. — One  of  the  most  distinctive  and 
famous  of  the  Mongolian  patterns. 

ScoBPioN  oB  Spideb. — Chinese,  viciousness, 
poison.    In  India  it  is  believed  that  if  a  scorpion 


CM  H»     04  >« 

creeps  over  the  body  it  causes  leprosy  and  that  if 
one  bears  the  tattooed  image  of  a  scorpion  he  is 
free  from  leprosy  as  well  as  from  the  bite  of  that 
insect.    As  a  design  it  is  quite  common  in  the 
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borders  of  Caucasian  fabrics,  especially  the 
Shirvans. 

Scroll. — One  of  the  distinctive  Mongolian 
patterns  which  is  said  to  represent  the  sun. 
Found  in  the  Turkestan,  Chinese,  and  Tibetan 
fabrics. 

Seal,  see  Pear. 

Seal  of  Solomon,  see  Solomon's  Seal. 

Serpent. — ^In  India  it  is  inauspicious  because 
it  reminds  one  of  death. 

Shah  Abbas  (see  border  design  in  cut  of 
Ispahan  rug  at  p.  195). — Named  after  the  most 
revered  of  monarchs,  who  was  born  in  1586  and 
died  in  1628.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  ancient  designs.  It  consists  of  yellow,  red, 
and  blue  flowers  with  connecting  vines  upon  a 
background  of  blue.  The  so-called  Shah  Abbas 
design  of  to-day  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  design.  (The  modern  rendition  of  this 
design  may  be  seen  in  color  plate  at  p.  73.) 

Shaul  Design,  see  Pear. 

Shield  of  David,  see  Star,  six-pointed. 

Shirvan  Design  is  composed  of  a  diamond 
figure,  each  side  of  which  is  formed  by  a  series 


^^ 


of  steps.     Frequently  the  centre  is  filled  with 
small  geometrical  figures.    This  design  is  found 
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more  or  less  in  the  majority  of  the  Caucasian 
products,  but  more  especially  in  the  Shirvans. 

Shou  appears  in  many  forms,  but  the  three 
forms  illustrated  herewith  are  the  most  common. 


not  only  in  Chinese  rugs  but  also  as  decoration  in 
old  porcelain  and  as  embroidered  designs  on  silk. 

Signet  op  David. — ^Based  upon  the  equilateral 
triangle  and  from  it  have  originated  many  of  the 
Turkish  designs.    See  Star,  six-pointed. 

SiLiBiK  OB  Apple. — ^A  Kurdish  design  which 
bears  very  little  resemblance  to  the  fruit  after 
which  it  is  named.  It  is  usually  arranged  in  per- 
pendicular rows  throughout  the  field. 

Sixteen  Lucky  Squabes,  see  Knot  of  Destiny. 

Snake,  see  Serpent. 

Solomon's  Seal. — Built  on  the  right  angle 
triangle  and,  like  the  Signet  of  David,  it  is  found 


in  many  of  the  Turkish  and  Caucasian  fabrics 
and  to  it  scores  of  patterns  may  be  traced. 

Sparrow. — In  India  it  indicates  bumper  crops. 

Spider,  see  Scorpion. 
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Spibal,  see  Link. 

Squabb. — Found  in  the  rugs  of  nearly  every 
class,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  the  Caucasus. 
It  apparently  has  no  special  symbolic  significance. 

Squabe  Cboss,  see  Cross,  Greek. 

Squibbel. — In  India  it  is  sacred  to  Bana,  the 
seventh  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  because  while  his 
monkey  army  was  building  a  bridge  for  him  to 
go  over  to  Ceylon  this  little  creature  was  seen 
repeatedly  rolling  into  the  sand  of  the  beach  and 
washing  the  grains,  which  adhered  to  its  bushy 
coat,  into  the  sea.  Bana  inquired  why  it  took  so 
much  trouble  and  the  reply  was  that  it  was  taking 
sand  down  to  the  sea  to  reclaim  the  land  or  fill  up 
the  gap  between  Ceylon  and  India  and  to  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  the  bridge.  Bana  was  so 
pleased  that  he  passed  his  fingers  coaxingly  over 
its  body  and  said  that  the  sacred  marks  thus  pro- 
duced on  its  back  would  protect  it.  The  stripes 
on  the  squirrel's  back  are  still  believed  to  be 
Bana's  finger  marks  and  no  good  Hindu,  there- 
fore, will  kill  a  squirreL  Its  presence  is  auspi- 
cious, signifying  Divine  protection. 

Stab. — An  emblem  seen  the  world  over  in  deco- 
ration, especially  in  synagogues.  It  is  common  in 
the  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  products,  especially 
in  the  form  of  the  elongated  eight-pointed  star. 
This  eight-pointed  star  in  the  centre  of  an  octagon 
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is  said  to  have  represented  the  Deity  of  the  ancient 
Modes.     In  all  probability  the  six-pointed  star 


#* 


was  an  adaptation  of  the  Shield  of  David.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  symbolic  of  divinity.  To 
it  may  be  traced  scores  of  Turkish  patterns.  (See 
doubletones  at  pp.  234  and  265.) 

Stobk. — Chinese,  longevity.  Indian — the  In- 
dian heron  has  been  associated  with  cunning 
and  deceit.  It  is  said  that  it  stands  on  one  leg 
like  an  Indian  ascetic  as  if  it  had  been  performing 
austerities,  but  as  soon  as  a  fish  comes  within 
reach  it  pounces  on  it  and  devours  it.  People  who 
assume  the  garb  of  religious  men  and  cheat  others 
are  called  (bak)  storks,  herons. 

Sunburst,  see  Palace. 

Swan. — ^In  India  the  swan  is  the  charger  of 
Brahma. 

Swastika. — ^Derived  from  the  Sanscrit  word 
Svasti,  which  means  good  pretence.  It  dates  back 
three  or  four  thousand  years  B.C.  and  has  been 
found  in  nearly  all  excavations  of  prehistoric 
times  and  among  the  relics  of  primitive  people  all 
over  the  world.     It  has  been  known  alike  to 
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Ancient  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
East  Indians,  Aztecs,  mound  builders,  and  the 
North  and  South  American  Indians,  with  all  of 
whom  it  has  a  similar  meaning,  viz.,  good  luck  and 
happiness.  In  India  it  is  drawn  below  the  seats 
intended  for  bridegrooms,  below  the  plates  con- 
taining food  to  be  offered  to  gods  and  is  tattooed 
on  the  arms.  It  is  drawn  on  the  scalp  at  the  thread 
ceremony  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  feet  on  all 
auspicious  ceremonies,  such  as  marriages,  etc. 


The  usual  figure  consists  of  four  arms  with  the 
cross  at  right  angles  and  the  arms  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  a  clock  ^s  hand,  although  it 
has  been  given  different  forms,  as  shown  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  very  commonly 
used  as  a  rug  design,  especially  in  the  Chinese, 
Caucasian,  Turkish,  and  Turkoman  products.  (See 
color  plate  at  p.  295  and  doubletones  at  p.  285.) 

T  FoBMs  (a  border  design)  figure  largely  in 
the  decoration  of  Samarkand  and  Chinese  rugs. 
Similar  to  the  Chinese  fret. 

]Lr|  pJLq pTEr 
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Tab-kieh  OB  Yang  and  Yin  is  a  circle  separated 
by  two  semicircles  into  comet-shaped  halves.  It 
is  distinctly  a  Chinese  symbol  and  is  found  in 


Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Turkoman  textiles.  It  is 
used  as  a  charm  and  is  found  in  decorations  on  all 
sorts  of  articles. 

Takantula. — ^A  design  which  has  been  so  modi- 
fied as  to  almost  obscure  the  resemblance.     It 


is  almost  omnipresent  in  all  of  the  Caucasian 
fabrics,  especially  the  Kazaks,  Kabistans,  and 
Shirvans.  (See  doubletones  at  pp.  229  and  244.) 
Tekke  Boeder  Designs. — Two  forms,  one  a 
sort  of  a  double  T  border,  the  other  a  diagonal 
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arrangement    of   the    Indian   fish   bone, 
doubletone  at  p.  277.) 

Tekke    Field    Design. — ^A    repetition 


(See 


of    a 
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Y-shaped  design.    Found  only  in  the  Tekke  rugs, 
especially  those  of  the  prayer  variety. 
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ToMOYE  owes  its  origin  to  some  ancient  con- 
ception of  elemental  forces.    It  has  been  adopted 


by  Korea  and  Japan  as  a  national  and  heraldic 
crest.    Frequently  used  in  Mongolian  ornament. 

TOBTOISE  OB  TUBTLE  BOBDEB  DeSIGN. — ^A  dcsigU 

in  which  the  figure  of  the  tortoise  alternates  with 
the  Herati.  In  China  the  tortoise  stands  for 
longevity  and  inunortality.    In  India  it  is  also 


auspicious  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  second 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  where  it  supports  the  earth 
on  its  back.  (See  doubletones  at  pp.  176,  178 
and  202.) 

Tbee. — Sometimes  called  the  tree  of  life. 
Always  associated  with  religious  belief.  It  sym- 
bolizes Divine  power  and  perpetual  life.  It  has 
furnished  more  different  art  motives  than  any 
other  object  and  is  almost  omnipresent  in  Persian 
prayer  rugs.  The  palm  signifies  a  blessing  or 
benediction,  the  weeping  willow  stands  for  death, 
and  the  cypress,  while  being  an  emblem  of  mourn- 
ing, in  its  perennial  freshness  and  the  durability 
of  its  wood,  is  also  a  very  practical  symbol  of  the 
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life  to  come.  It  is  an  Oriental  custom  to  plant 
cypress  trees  on  the  graves  of  the  dead,  to  place 
its  twigs  in  the  coffins  of  the  dead^  and  to  use 
its  branches  to  indicate  the  houses  of  mourning. 
(See  frontispiece  and  doubletone  at  p.  99.)  In 
India  the  cocoanut  palm  is  considered  '*  the  tree 
of  desire  ^  *  or  one  that  fulfils  all  desires.    Its  stem 


serves  as  a  pillar  or  beam,  as  a  water  conduit  and  as 
fuel ;  its  leaves  supply  mats  for  roofing  the  houses ; 
its  kernel  supplies  oil ;  its  shell  makes  water  bowls, 
and  the  oil  of  the  shell  is  used  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  certain  skin  affections,  etc.  It  is  all  use- 
ful and  supplies  all  the  primitive  wants  and  there- 
fore was  much  cultivated  by  the  Rishis  (Saints) 
of  old,  who  called  it  *^kalpa  tarn,"  literally  the 
tree  that  supplies  all  desires.  Its  presence  there- 
fore is  auspicious. 

Tbefoil,  Recipbocal,  see  Reciprocal  Trefoil. 

Trellis,  see  Lattice. 

Triangle. — Scores  of  Turkish  patterns  may  be 
traced  from  the  triangle.  It  is  frequently  found 
tattooed  upon  the  body  of  the  Turks  as  a  talisman. 
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Frequently  appears  as  a  design  in  the  Daghestans. 
In  India  it  represents  mother  Earth  and  is  very 
auspicious. 

Turkish  Coat  of  Abms,  see  Coat  of  Arms, 
Turkish. 

Turtle,  see  Tortoise. 

Twin  Fish,  see  Herati. 

Umbrella. — ^A  Buddhist  symbol  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  Chinese  rugs. 

Urn,  see  Vase. 

Vase  or  Urn. — ^A  Buddhist  symbol  occasionally 
found  in  Chinese  decoration.  (See  doubletone  at 
p.  212.) 

Vulture. — Indian,  death. 

Water  Crest,  see  Meander,  Greek. 

Wheel. — A  Buddhist  symbol  which  is  sacred 
to  Vishnu,  who  holds  it  in  his  hand.  It  also  sym- 
bolizes the  ''wheel  of  the  law.'*  Found  in  Chinese 
ornament. 

Wine-Glass  Border. — ^A  border  which  resem- 
bles a  wine  glass  and  is  especially  common  in  the 
Caucasian  textiles,  particularly  the  Kazaks  and 
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Shirvans.  It  appears  in  various  forms,  but  the 
most  common  is  the  one  in  combination  with  the 
fish-bone  design. 

Winged  Globe  or  Disc. — ^An  Egyptian  design 
consisting  of  a  small  ball,  on  the  sides  of  which 
are  two  asps  with  extended  wings,  expressing  by 
these  extended  wings  the  power  of  protection 


afforded  by  the  Egyptian  government.  Also  an 
emblem  of  religious  sincerity  and  appreciation  of 
benefits  derived  from  God. 

Wolf. — Chinese,  ingratitude,  heartlessness. 
In  India  it  is  inauspicious  and  is  never  drawn  or 
embroidered  on  fabrics. 

Y  Form  (a  border  design). — One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Mongolian  patterns  and  figures 


largely  in  the  decoration  of  Chinese  rugs, 
also  Tekke  Field  Design. 

Yang  and  Yin,  see  Tae-kieh. 

2iiGZAG,  see  Meander,  Greek. 


See 
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Some  nameless  Persian  border  designs. 
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Some  nameless  Turkish  border  designs. 
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Some  nameless  Caucasian  border  designs. 
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65 


o 


67 


^  ^  viiy  vs^  VJ5^"  V. 

Turkoman  border  designs.  Caucasian  field  designs. 


68 


68  5:: 


69 


60 


Chinese  border  designs. 


oo 

A  Chinese  field  design. 


Turkish  field  designs 


64 


Persian  field  designs. 


61 


Kivdish  field  designs. 
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SHmVAN  RUQ 
Siie7'3'X4' 

FBOll  THB  COLLECTION  OF  TBE  ATTTHOB 

Knot:  QhiordeB.  Seven  to  the  inch  horixontally  and  nine  ver- 
tically, making  sixt^r-three  to  the  square  inch. 

A  splendid  spedmen  of  Caucasian  weaving,  being  a  perfect  gem 
for  color,  quality  and  sheen,  although  in  design  it  diners  some^mat 
from  the  ordinary  Shirvan. 

The  field  is  covered  with  octagons  each  of  which  contuns  an 
dght-petaled  flower,  no  two  of  which  are  alike  in  color.  Upon  close 
inspection  it  is  noticeable  that  the  ends  of  some  of  the  petab  are  fin- 
ished in  a  color  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  petal. 

Between  the  octagons  are  strewn  various  floral,  pear  ana  eoat 
forms  and  the  weaver  has  indulged  in  the  Kurdish  trick  of  shading 
the  background,  which  shows  no  less  than  three  distinct  shades  of 
green. 

The  main  border  stripe  conmsts  of  a  meandering  vine  with  a  leaf 
form  at  each  turn  and  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  narrow  stripe  carrying 
the  Greek  meander,  the  outer  one  on  a  field  of  yellow  and  the  inner 
one  on  a  field  of  red. 

This  is  a  very  old  piece  with  dyes  equal  to  those  found  in  any 
part  of  the  Orient,  even  in  olden  times,  and  although  the  colors  are 
rather  pronounced  they  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

(See  page  263) 
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The  one  thing  desired  by  those  who  are  just 
beginning  the  study  of  Oriental  rugs  is  the  ability 
to  readily  identify  them.  Eealizing  this,  the 
author  has  included  a  chapter  on  the  identification 
of  rugs  which  contains  many  features  new  to  rug 
literature  and  which,  he  trusts,  will  greatly 
simplify  and  render  easy  the  process  of  identifica- 
tion; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain 
rugs  are  much  more  easily  distinguished  than 
others  and  that  at  times  even  the  connoisseur  is 
puzzled. 

Oriental  rugs  are  identified  not  alone  by  their 
designs  and  colors,  but  by  their  material,  texture 
and  finish,  therefore,  there  is  given  first,  a  list 
of  those  which  are  distinguishable  by  their  out- 
standing or  prominent  characteristics;  second, 
reproductions  of  the  backs  of  those  rugs  which 
are  characteristic  in  their  appearance,  and  third, 
an  exhaustive  chart  giving  complete  details  as  to 
weave,  material,  texture  and  finish  of  each  variety 
of  rug. 
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The  chapter  on  Design,  which  precedes  this, 
is  the  most  complete  consideration  ever  given  to 
this  detail  of  rug  making,  and  its  numerous 
descriptions  and  drawings  will  enable  the  reader 
to  identify,  with  reasonable  certainty,  rugs  by  this 
feature  alone. 

The  numerous  pictures  of  the  representative 
types  of  rugs  will  also  familiarize  the  readers 
with  many  distinguishing  patterns,  while  the  chai^ 
ters  in  Part  11  take  up  and  gather  together  all  of 
the  various  features  of  each  kind  of  rug  upon  the 
market,  so  arranged  and  described  that  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  idea  of  it  will  be  formed  in 
the  mind  of  the  reader. 

A  FEW  CHARACTERISTIC  FEATURES  OF 

CERTAIN  RUGS 

Named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  and 
given  to  assist  the  reader  in  diflferentiating, 
although  few  are  absolufe  criterions. 

Herez. — Characteristic  angular  ornamentation;  shaded  back- 
ground (see  doubletone,  page  173). 

Kara  Dagh. — The  pile  contains  considerable  natural  colored 
camels'  hair. 

Tabriz. — Almost  invariably  a  medallion  centre  (see  double- 
tone,  page  184).     Very  frequently  curl  on  the  sides. 

BiJAR. — Considerable  camels'  hair  in  the  field. 

Kermanshah. — Colors  soft  and  light;  sides  overcast  with 
dark  wool. 
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Seitna. — Characteristic  weave  (see  plate  on  weaves,  page 
153);  pear  design  and  Herati'  field  and  border  design  very 
common;  pole  medallion  (see  doubletone,  page  190). 

FouGHAN. — ^Herati  border  and  field  design  in  the  great 
majority  (see  doubletone,  page  114). 

Haicadan. — Broad  outside  band  of  natural  colored  camels' 
hair;  pole  medallion  nearly  always  a  prominent  feature  (see 
doubletone,  page  193). 

Sasabaitd  (Mnt). — ^The  characteristic  Saraband  border 
stripe;  field  consisting  of  the  pear  design  in  rows  with  the 
stems  of  alternate  rows  turned  in  the  opposite  direction;  light 
blue  web  (see  doubletone,  page  198). 

Sabuk. — Overcast  with  silk  or  dark  wool;  Herati  border 
designs;  intricate  floral  designs;  frequently  curled  on  the 
■ides  (see  color  plate,  page  169). 

Sultan ABAD. — Generally  large  scroll  and  floral  pattern  (see 
doubletone  of  Mahal,  page  202). 

Nnas. — ^Madder  red  predominates;    pear  pattern  common. 

Shibaz. — Sides  overcast  with  wool  of  two  colors;  pole 
medallion  a  prominent  feature;  little  tassels  of  wool  frequently 
along  the  sides;    strand  of  colored  yam  in  web. 

Herat. — ^Herati  border  and  field  designs  common;  pear 
designs  in  field  with  stems  all  turned  in  the  same  direction. 

Khobasan  (Meshed). — Uneven  distribution  of  woof  threads 
(see  plate  on  weave,  page  153).  Two  small  pears  resting  their 
stems  upon  a  larger  one  is  one  of  the  common  designs.  Herati 
border  and  field  also  common.    Magenta  a  prominent  color. 

KiBUAN. — Bouquets  and  vases  in  design  most  frequent. 

KuBDiBTAN. — One  or  two  strands  of  colored  wool  in  web 
of  one  end;  overcast  with  yam  of  difl^erent  colors;  shading 
of  colors. 

EiB  Shehb. — ^Many  have  several  tufts  of  wool  composed  of 
all  the  different  colored  yams  which  are  used  in  the  body  of 
the  rug. 
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Ladie. — ^Wide  red  web  striped  with  yellow  or  blue;  figures 
large  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  rug;  magenta  freely 
employed. 

YuRUK. — Border  narrow  in  proportion  to  size  of  rug. 

Beroama. — Designs  generally  broad  and  large  in  proportion 
to  rug  (see  doubletone,  page  120);  frequently  small  tassels  of 
wool  along  the  sides  of  the  rug;  wide  web  which  frequently 
carries  a  design  or  rosettes  which  are  woven  in. 

KuLAH. — The  Kulah  border  design  nearly  always  in  one 
or  more  of  the  stripes;  the  ends  are  generally  dyed  yellow;  a 
large  number  of  narrow  border  stripes  which  are  filled  with 
minute  designs,  usually  the  **  fleck."  A  filled  or  partly  filled 
centre  field;  usually  one  cross  panel   (see  doubletone,  page  238). 

Meles. — Field  is  frequently  composed  of  perpendicular 
stripes  of  yellow,  red  and  blue  with  zigzag  lines  or  peculiar 
angular  designs  running  through  them  (see  doubletone,  page 
240). 

Mosul. — One  or  more  strands  of  colored  yam  run  through 
the  selvage,  usually  red  and  blue. 

Daguestan. — Diagonal  ornamentations  of  both  field  and 
border;  all  spaces  well  filled  with  a  small  geometrical  design 
(see  color  plate,  page  95). 

Derbend. — Yellow  lavishly  used;  field  likely  to  consist  of 
a  repetition  of  designs  in  alternate  colors. 

Tchetchen. — The  characteristic  Tchetchen  (Chichi)  border 
design  is  nearly  always  found. 

Baku. — Small  strand  of  camels*  hair  crosses  one  end. 

Shemakha. — Pileless;  loose  shaggy  yarn  ends  on  the  under 
side    (see  plate  of  weaves  at  page  153). 

Genghis. — Field  often  filled  with  the  pear  design,  each  row 
alternating  in  color  (see  design  on  page  265). 

Kazak. — From  two  to  six  woof  threads  between  each  row 
of  knots;  diagonal  position  of  pile  (see  plate  on  weaves,  page 
153).  Palace  design  conunonly  employed.  Bold  figures  and  bright 
colors. 
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Khiva. — ^Large  detached  octagon  and  diamond  forms;  goats' 
hair  warp    (see  doubletone,  page  275). 

Tekke. — Small  detached  octagon  and  diamond  forms  (see 
doubletone,  page  277). 

YoMUD. — Checker-board  effect  of  selvage  on  the  sides;  strands 
of  colored  wool  in  the  web  (see  doubletone,  page  280). 

Yaskand. — Generally  four  strands  of  woof  between  each 
row  of  knots. 

Sajcabkand. — One  or  more  "circles  of  happiness";  three 
or  four  woof  threads  between  each  row  of  knots;  lavish  use 
of  yellow  and  Bokhara  red;  designs  mostly  d^hinese  (see  double- 
tone,  page  285). 

Beluchistan. — Sides  frequently  finished  in  horse  hair;  dark 
subdued  colors.  If  there  is  any  white  it  is  nearly  always  in 
one  of  the  border  stripes. 

By  carefully  consulting  these  characteristics 
and  the  chart  of  distinguishing  features  it  ought 
to  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  take  up 
almost  any  rug  and  name  it  after  a  few  moments* 
reflection.  To  illustrate,  try  your  skill  on  the 
following  description :  Ejiot — Senna,  weave  close 
and  rows  of  knots  very  uneven;  warp  and  woof 
both  of  undyed  cotton.  Pile  of  very  fine  wool, 
short  and  upright ;  ends  both  have  narrow  white 
webs  through  which  runs  a  strand  of  parti-colored 
yarn.  There  is  also  a  fringe  of  loose  warp  ends. 
The  sides  are  overcast  with  silk.  There  is  a 
diamond-shaped  pole  medallion  upon  a  field  which 
is  covered  with  a  minute  Herati  design ;  the  colors 
are  subdued  shades  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow  and 
old  rose  with  more  or  less  white. 
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After  consnlting  the  table  of  distingaishing 
features  you  will  find  that  the  Senna  knot  ex- 
eludes  all  Caucasian  and  Turkish  fabrics;  the 
cotton  warp  and  woof  excludes  all  Turkoman 
fabrics  excepting  the  Kashgar  and  the  Tarkand. 
The  overcasting  of  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  Herati 
design,  excludes  these  two,  therefore  it  must  belong 
to  the  Persian  class.  A  great  many  of  this  class 
are  tied  with  the  Senna  knot;  have  cotton  warp 
and  woof;  a  short,  upright  wool  pile  and  narrow 
webs  with  loose  warp  ends,  but  only  two  are  ever 
overcast  with  silk,  namely  -the  Senna  and  the 
Saruk.  Upon  referring  to  the  characteristic 
features  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  chap- 
ter (page  148)  you  will  see  that  the  Herati  design 
is  common  to  both  of  these  rugs,  but  that  the  im- 
even  weave,  the  pole  medallion  and  the  strand 
of  colored  yam  in  the  web  are  all  Senna  features, 
therefore  you  have  a  Senna. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  designs  and  colors 
would  have  enabled  you  to  name  the  piece  at 
first  sight,  as  would  also  the  character  of  the 
weave  in  this  particular  instance. 

Most  of  the  prayer  rugs  may  be  accurately 
classified  by  consulting  the  chart  illustrating  rug 
niches  (page  312),  while  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  the  different  Ghileems  may  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  Ghileems. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE    BACKS    OF    SOME    RUGS 
SHOWING  THEIR  CHARACTERISTIC   WEAVES 

The  author  has  endeavored  to  include  in  this 
group  of  pictures  one  of  every  rug  which  has  a 
distinct  characteristic  weave.  There  are  many 
rugSy  the  weaves  of  which  differ  so  minutely  that 
their  reproduction  on  paper  would  be  of  no 
material  help. 

The  details  of  each  picture  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  rug  from  which  it  was  taken  and 
each  one  is  presented  with  the  warp  threads 
running  up  and  down.  This  idea  of  comparison 
would  be  even  more  valuable  were  it  possible  to 
procure  pictures  of  pieces  only  which  have  the 
same  number  of  knots  to  the  square  inch.  A 
magnifying  glass  will  aid  materially  in  bringing 
out  the  minute  details. 

No.  1.  Khobasan. — Twelve  knots  to  the  inch  yertioallj, 
and  six  horizontally.  This  peculiar  weave  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  several  rows  of  knots  are  tied  with  no  woof  thread  to 
separate  them;  then  two  or  three  strands  of  the  woof  are 
thrown  in,  one  after  the  other,  followed  by  several  more  rows 
of  knots.    This  method  of  weaving  is  a  Khorasan  feature. 

No.  2.  Senna. — Eighteen  Senna  knots  to  the  inch  vertically, 
and  eighteen  horizontally.  Notice  the  closeness  and  irregularity 
of  the  rows  of  knots.  Contrast  the  appearance  of  this  with  that 
of  the  Saruk  (No.  3)  which  is  tied  with  the  same  kind  of 
knot  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  number  to  the  square  inch. 

No.  3.  Sabuk. — ^Fifteen  Senna  knots  to  the  inch  vertically, 
and  sixteen  horizontally.     One  of  the  most  closely  and  most 
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evenly  woven  of  the  Oriental  fabrics.  In  this  illustration  the 
rows  of  knots  can  easily  be  counted  horizontally,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  count  them  vertically  unless  we  follow  the  stripe- 
like arrangement  in  the  straight  oblique  outlines  of  some  of  the 
designs. 

No.  4.  Kazak. — Six  Ghiordes  knots  to  the  inch  vertically, 
and  nine  horizontally.  Notice  the  wide  spacing  between  each 
row.  This  is  due  to  the  great  number  of  woof  threads  between 
each  row,  a  characteristic  of  the  Kazak.  This  cut  beautifully 
illustrates  the  appearance  of  the  Ghiordes  knot  on  the  back. 
Note  that  each  one  has  two  loops  as  compared  with  the  one 
loop  in  the  Senna  knot^  as  illustrated  in  No.  3. 

No.  5.  Saraband. — ^Ten  Senna  knots  to  the  inch  vertically 
and  ten  horizontally.  The  white  or  light  blue  woof  threads  are 
distinctly  seen  in  each  row,  even  in  those  which  are  closely 
woven.  The  spaces  between  the  rows  vary  a  little  in  places, 
giving  it  an  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  the  Khorasan 
weave. 

No.  6.  Daohestan. — ^Eight  Ghiordes  knots  to  the  inch 
vertically,  and  eight  horizontally.  This  piece  has  the  same 
number  of  knots  to  the  square  inch  as  does  the  Chinese  (No.  7), 
and,  although  of  a  different  kind,  the  appearance  of  the  weave 
is  quite  similar. 

No.  7.  Chinese. — ^Nine  knots  to  the  inch  vertically,  and 
nine  horizontally.  The  spiral  appearance  of  the  colored  rows 
of  knots  and  the  white  woof  threads  give  it  a  look  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  Daghestan  (No.  6). 

No.  8.  Mebve  Ghileem. — Eight  stitches  to  the  inch.  Com- 
pare the  difference  in  weave  to  that  of  the  Kurdish  ghileem 
(No.  9).  The  colors  of  the  latter  are  always  at  right  angles 
to  or  with  the  warp  and  woof  threads,  while  that  of  the 
former  is  diagonal  to  the  warp  and  woof  threads.  This  method 
of  weaving  gives  the  Merve  fewer  and  smaller  open  spaces. 

No.  9.  Kurdish  Ghileem. — Notice  the  many  open  spaces, 
also  the  loose  yam  ends,  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of  ghileems. 
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No.  10.  Shemakha  (coarse). — Eight  stitches  to  the  inch. 
Showing  the  front  of  the  rug  in  order  to  illustrate  the  Shemakha 
weave,  which  is  a  flat  weave  and  yet  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  ghileems.     Note  its  braided  appearance. 

No.  11.  Shemakha  (coarse). — Back  of  the  same  rug  as 
shown  in  No.  10.    Note  the  quantity  of  loose  yam  ends. 

No.  12.  Shemakha  (fine). — ^Ten  stitches  to  the  inch.  Note 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  loose  yam  ends  in  this  piece 
compared  with  those  in  the  coarsely  woven  fabrics    (No.   11). 
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GENERAL  CLASSIFICATION 

In  the  general  market  are  found  over  fifty 
different  kinds  of  rugs,  most  of  which  are  named 
after  the  towns  or  districts  in  which  they  are 
made,  from  which  they  are  marketed,  or  after  the 
people  who  make  them.  There  is  generally  also 
some  slight  difference  in  the  weave,  the  material, 
the  color,  the  design  or  the  finish,  which  gives 
each  class  its  distinguishing,  technical  tjharacter. 
Of  late  years,  however,  there  has  been  such  an 
intermingling  of  races  and  transmission  of  ideas 
from  one  country  to  another,  that  even  the  expert 
is  often  unable  to  identify  a  rug  with  the  place  in 
which  it  was  made. 

There  is  occasionally  a  dealer  who  has  many 
of  his  own  names  which  he  uses  to  the  extinction 
of  all  others  and  s6!he  of  the  names  used  in 
Western  countries  would  not  be  recognized  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  rugs  come.  Under  such 
circumstances  classification  becomes  rather  diffi- 
cult and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  author- 
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ities  sometimes  disagree.  Importers  and  dealers 
in  Oriental  rugs  would  find  it  greatly  to  their 
advantage  if  they  had  a  strict  rug  nomenclature 
based  on  facts  and  if  they  discountenanced  every- 
thing in  the  trade  which  tended  towards  charla- 
tanism or  inspired  distrust  in  the  minds  of  buyers. 

In  the  classification  to  follow  we  will  consider 
rugs  from  a  geographical  stand-point. 

To  begin,  we  will  consider  them  in  the  follow- 
ing order :  1st,  Persian ;  2nd,  Turkish ;  3rd,  Cau- 
casian; 4th,  Turkoman;  5th,  Beluchistan;  and 
6th,  Chinese. 

No  reference  will  be  made  to  Indian  rugs  for 
the  reason  that,  outside  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
made  in  India,  they  can  nowadays  hardly  claim 
a  right  to  be  classed  as  Oriental  products,  inas- 
much as  they  are  wholly  modem  creations  made 
merely  upon  a  trade  basis,  often  by  machinery, 
and  after  designs  furnished  by  American  and 
European  designers.  In  addition  to  the  little  we 
have  to  say  of  the  Chinese  products  we  will  refer 
our  readers  to  the  recent  and  most  excellent  work 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Churchill  Ripley,  **  Antique  Chinese 
Rugs,'*  which  is,  we  believe,  the  only  book  ever 
written  on  the  subject. 
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^ 


^ 


Persian  or 
Iranian.. 


Aserbijan 


Ardelan 


Irak-Ajemi 


Farsistan  or  Fars. 


Khorasan 


Kirman 


Bakhshis 
'  Herez      Gorevan 

[  Serapi  (a) 
Kara  Dagh  (b) 
Kashan 
Souj-Bulak  (c) 
Tabriz 

Bijar,  Sarakbs,  (d)  Lule  (e) 

Kermanshah 

Senna  (c) 

Feraghan  (f) 
Hamadan 
Ispahan 
Joshaghan  (r) 
Saraband  (h) 

Q^\?^   u  J  r  Mahal  (i) 
Sultanabad  |  ^uskabid  (i) 

f  Niris,  Laristan  (j) 
\  Shiraz 

f  Herat  (k) 

j  Khorasan  proper 

I  Meshed 


(Ki 


rman 


Eastern  Kurdistan.  |  Kurdistan  proper. 

(a)  After  the  village  of  Serab. 

(b)  Mountains. 

(c)  A  Kurdish  product,  named  after  a  city. 

(d)  More  commonly  called  Sarakhs,  after  the  city  by  that  name, 

which  is  situated  on  the  border  line  between  Persia  and 
Turkestan  and  within  a  few  miles  of  Afghanistan.    They 
are  so  called  because  the  people  who  make  them  for- 
*  merly  came  from  this  district. 

(e)  A  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  "roules,*'  which  means  a 

pearl. 

(f )  A  province. 

(g)  A  district.     Joshaghan  is  the  English  way  of  spewing  it 

and  Djoshag^an  the  French  way  of  spelling  it. 
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(h)  A  comiption  of  the  word  "  Sarawan,"  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Persia  just  south  of  Feraghan.  The  name  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  "  Saraband  Dance." 

(i)  Terms  used  for  the  different  grades  of  rugs  from  the 
Sultanabad  district. 

(j)  Laristan  is  a  province  in  the  Kirman  district  just  south  of 
Niris. 

(k)  Named  after  the  city  of  Herat,  which  is  not  situated  in 
Khorasan  at  all,  but  is  across  the  Persian  border  in 
Afghanistan.  They  take  this  name  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  they  are  woven  by  people  who  formerly 
lived  in  Herat,  but  who,  owing  to  political  disturbances, 
settled  in  Khorasan;  and  second,  because  they  are  mar- 
keted at  Herat. 


Angora..  |  KirShehr 
Brousa . .  |  Chighak 


Turkish  . .. 


Anatolian . 


Konieh . 


.  Smyrna 


Karaman 
Konieh  proper 
Ladik  (a) 
I  Yunik  (b) 

'  Ak-Hissar 

Anatolian  proper 

Bergama 

Ghiordes 

Kulah 

Meles  (c) 
.  Smyrna  proper 


Kurdistan.  I  Mosul  •  •  •  {  Mosul  proper 


(a)  A  corruption  of  the  word  "Laodicea." 

(b)  The  word  "Yuruk"  means  mountaineer. 

(c)  A  corruption  of  the  word  "  Milassa." 
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Caucasia    { Daghestan 


Cauca- 
sian.. 


Trans- 
caucasia 


Baku 


'  Dafbestan  proper 
Derbend 
Kabistan  (a) 
Tcbetcben,  Cbichi,  Tzitsi  (b) 

Baku  proper 
Sbemakha,  Soumak  (c) 
Kashmir  (d) 
'  Shirvan  (e) 


Eli-bethpol{£^K^G-iMO 


.  Erivan  ....     Kajsak  (g) 


(a)  Should  be  Kubistan  or  Kuban,  as  they  are  made  at  Kuba. 

(b)  Named  after  a  tribe  of  people  who  inhabit  the  mountains 

north  of  Daghestan. 

(c)  A  corruption  of  the  word  "  Shemakha.'' 

(d)  Sometimes    called    Kashmir    from    the    resemblance   of   the 

under  side  to  that  of  Cashmere  shawls. 

(e)  A  province. 

(f)  Named  after  a  tribe  of  Turkomans  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 

Elizabethpol.    Sometimes  called  Ganja,  after  the  ancient 
name  of  Elizabethpol. 

(g)  Named  after  a  tribe  of  Nomads  inhabiting  the  hills  around 

Lake  Goktcha. 

(Khiva  Bokhara 
Tekke  Bokhara  (a) 
Yomud  Bokhara  (b) 
Turkestan  or 

Turkoman..  m.  i     *       f  Kashgar 

Eastern  Turkestan  |  ^^^^nd 

Russian  Turkestan  |  Samarkand. 
Bbluchibtan I  Beluchistan  proper  (c) 

(a)  Made  by  the  Tekke-Turkomans  who  inhabit  the  plains  to  the 
west  of  the  Oxus. 
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(b)  The  name  of  a  tribe  of  Turkomans  who  inhabit  the  western 

end  of  Turkestan. 

(c)  Although  these  rugs  are  made  in  a  region  far  distant  from 

Turkestan,  they  are  so  similar  to  the  Turkoman  class 
that  they  are  classified  as  such  by  several  authorities. 
Genghis,  of  the  Caucasian  class,  being  made  by  a  tribe  of 
Turkomans  in  the  Caucasus  and  resembling  closely  the 
Turkoman  productions,  are  classified  as  such  by  several 
prominent  writers. 


THE  PERSIAN  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  DESCRIPTION 


SARUK  RUa 
Siae6'4'X4'l' 

FBOII  THE  COLLBCnON  OF  THB  AXJTHOB 

Knot:  Senna.  Fourteen  to  the  inch  horuontaHy  and  seventeen 
to  the  inch  vertically,  making  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  to  the 
square  inch. 

The  design  is  characteristic  but  the  colors  are  unusual  for  a  Saruk. 
There  is  a  central  pole  medallion  within  another  medallion.  The 
predominating  color  of  the  former  is  an  old  rose  with  figures  in  li^t 
and  dark  blue,  white  and  yellow,  especially  the  latter.  The  outside 
medallion  has  an  old  ivory  background  and  is  strewn  with  beautiful 
undulating  vines  covered  with  flowers  of  various  colors,  those  at  one 
end  being  principally  in  old  rose  while  at  the  other  end  a  rich  red 
seems  to  predommate.  Each  comer  of  the  field  outside  of  the  me- 
dallion has  a  rich  blue  back^und  with  scroll  figures  and  large 
flowers,  differing  considerablv  m  color  at  the  two  ends.  There  are 
four  border  strips,  the  outside  one  beins  of  plain  ivory.  The  main 
border  consists  of  alternate  white  and  old  rose  floral  forms  connected 
by  a  meandering  line  upon  a  dark  blue  background  and  on  both 
sides  of  this  main  border  stripe  is  the  reciprocal  tr^oil  in  red,  blue 
and  white, 

(  See  page  201 ) 
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THE  PERSIAN  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  DESCRIPTION 

From  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  the  Per- 
sian has  excelled  all  others  in  the  designing  of 
flowers  and  in  color  decoration,  therefore  the 
Persian  textiles  have  always  shown  complex 
floral  designs  and  harmonious  arrangement  of 
colors.  Unlike  the  Turkish  fabrics,  they  almost 
invariably  have  a  full  straight  fringe  at  each  end 
which  is  composed  of  loose  warp  threads. 

In  Persia  both  the  Senna  and  the  Ghiordes 
knots  are  used,  and  the  latter  has  been  adopted 
in  some  localities  where  the  former  alone  was 
once  in  vogue. 

The  weavers  of  Persia  are  usually  composed 
of  women  and  children  of  both  sexes.  The  latter, 
however,  do  not  take  up  ihe  work  at  nearly  so 
early  an  age  as  they  do  in  Asia  Minor.    In  Persia 
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they  seldom  begin  earlier  than  ten  years  of  age, 
while  in  Asia  Minor  thousands  of  little  children 
from  four  to  six  years  of  age  may  be  seen  work- 
ing at  the  loom.  The  usual  pay  in  Persia  is 
fifteen  tomans  ($0.91)  a  year  for  the  first  two 
years  of  their  apprenticeship.  This  amounts  to 
about  $13.65  of  our  money.  After  the  expiration 
of  two  years  they  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  one 
toman  for  every  30,000  stitches. 

The  Persian  government  has  endeavored  to 
uphold  the  quality  of  its  rugs  in  the  face  of 
demoralizing  influences,  but  alas,  Persia  too  is  get- 
ting the  commercial  spirit  and  aniline  dyes  are 
being  smuggled  into  and  secretly  used  all  over 
the  country. 

One  correspondent  in  Teheran  says,  **Gh>od 
rugs  are  hard  to  get  and  are  very  expensive. 
There  are  quantities  of  the  commercial  variety, 
but  those  can  be  bought  in  London  as  cheap  as  in 
Persia.  *'  During  the  recent  revolution  quite  a 
number  of  the  palaces  were  sold  out  by  their 
owners  at  auction.  At  these  sales  the  good  rugs 
were  quickly  picked  up  at  fabulous  prices  by 
European  residents  in  Teheran. 

There  are  no  rug  factories  in  Persia,  but  there 
are  several  establishments  owned  by  foreigners, 
especially  at  Sultanabad  and  Tabriz,  where  the 
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wool  is  dyed  and  given  out  to  the  weavers  to  take 
home  and  weave  according  to  the  designs  and 
specifications  furnished. 

PERSIAN  RUG  PROVINCES 

The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
various  Persian  provinces  from  which  rugs  come : 

AzEBBijAN  is  the  most  nori;heastem  province 
of  Persia.  It  includes  a  part  of  Ancient  Armenia 
and  its  present  population  consists  mostly  of 
Turks,  with  some  Armenians  and  Kurds.  Tabriz 
is  the  capital.  Its  present  output  of  rugs  is  very 
large. 

AjEtDELAN  is  the  province  just  south  of  Azer- 
bijan.  Its  inhabitants  are  mostly  Kurds  and  its 
capital  is  Kermanshah. 

Irak  Ajemi  is  the  largest  province  of  Persia. 
It  practically  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country. 
Its  principal  city  is  Teheran,  which  is  the  present 
capital  of  Persia.  Irak  Ajemi  has  a  larger  output 
of  rugs  than  any  other  province  of  Persia. 

Farsistan  OB  Fars,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
lies  in  the  southern  part  of  Persia  west  of  Kirman 
and  south  of  Irak  Ajemi.  Shiraz  is  its  capital  and 
it  produces  a  wool  which  is  not  excelled,  if 
equalled,  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world. 
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Khorasan  is  Persia's  most  southeastern  provi 
ince  and,  next  to  Irak  Ajemi,  its  largest  one.  It 
is  sometimes  called  ''The  Land  of  the  Sun/'  and 
is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  Turkomans,  Kurds,  Afghans, 
Baluches,  and  Jews.  The  western  portion  is  a 
desert.  Meshed  is  the  capital.  It  is  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Persian  provinces  to  be  affected  by 
outside  influences. 

KntMAN  is  the  most  southerly  province  of 
Persia  and  the  least  known.  Being  so  difficult  of 
access,  it  is  seldom  visited  by  the  traveller;  con- 
sequently its  products  are  free  from  outside  influ- 
ence. It  has  for  its  capital  the  city  of  the  same 
name. 

A  complete  description  of  each  rug  of  the 
Persian  class  is  given  in  the  following  pages. 
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HEREZ 

A  name  applied  to  all  carpets  made  in  the  monn- 
tainous  district  of  Herez  and  to  some  from  Tabriz 
and  Sultanabad.  The  different  products  of  this 
class  are  so  similar  in  many  respects  that  it  is 
often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  the 
expert  to  differentiate.  There  is  a  great  preva- 
lence of  Mongolian  influence  in  their  designs. 
Until  quite  recently  the  Herez  district  was  one  of 
the  few  districts  from  which  the  modem  rugs 
were  a  decided  improvement  on  the  antique,  but 
they  have  deteriorated  considerably  of  late.  They 
are  marketed  at  Tabriz. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

In  exception  to  most  of  the  Herez  weaves  this  piece  has  no 
medallion  centre  with  corner  pieces  to  match,  but  the  style  of 
the  floral  motifs  which  All  the  field  is  somewhat  characteristic 
of  the  region  in  Northern  Persia  where  it  is  made.  The  Herez 
products  are  extremely  serviceable. 

BAKHSHIS 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  village  by  that 
name  in  the  Herez  district  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Usually  the  Senna,  sometimes  the 
Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to  fifteen ;  num- 
ber horizontally  five  to  twelve;  number  to  the 
square  inch  thirty  to  one  hundred  eighty. 
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Warp. — Always  cotton. 

Woof. — ^Always  cotton,  sometimes  dyed  brown. 

Nap. — Usually  a  good  quality  of  wool,  trimmed 
short,  but  rarely  lustrous. 

Sides. — Nearly  always  overcast  with  different 
colored  yarns.    Occasionally  finished  flat. 

Ends. — Short  fringe  with  loose  warp  threads 
at  each  end ;  occasionally  they  are  knotted. 

BoBDEB. — Usually  consists  of  two  narrow  and 
one  wide  central  stripe.  The  latter  frequently 
cdrries  the  Herati  design. 

Pbbvailing  Coloes. — Different  shades  of  red, 
blue,  and  green.  Also  ivory,  white,  brown,  old 
rose,  and  sometimes  yellow. 

Dyes. — As  a  rule  are  good.  Aniline  dyes  are 
found  in  many  of  the  very  new  pieces. 

Designs. — ^Usually  the  medallion  centre  with 
or  without  comers  to  match.  Characteristic 
angular  ornamentation.  Shah  Abbas,  Herati,  and 
Sardar  designs  frequently  used. 

Cost.*— From  $1.00  to  $2.50  a  square  foot. 

Sizes. — Six  to  ten  by  ten  to  twenty-six  feet. 
Seldom  in  small  sizes. 


*The  retail  prices  given  in  this  book  with  the  description 
of  each  rug  refer  only  to  the  different  grades  of  snch  pieces 
which  are  ordinarily  found  in  the  market  and  in  no  way  allude 
to  antiques,  upon  whicl^  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  a  fixed 
value. 
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Bemabes. — Rather  rare  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  Herez  products.  Among  the  most 
desirable  of  the  large  carpets.  Until  very  recently 
they  have  been  perfectly  free  from  outside 
influences. 

GOREVAN 

Synonyms. — Goerivan,  Ghorevan. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  a  small  village  in  the 
Herez  district. 

Whebe  Made. — Throughout  the  Herez  district. 

Knot. — ^Usually  the  Senna,  occasionally  the 
Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  from  eight  to  fif- 
teen; number  horizontally  from  six  to  twelve; 
number  to  the  square  inch  forty-eight  to  one 
hundred  eighty. 

Wabp. — Always  cotton. 

Woof. — Always  cotton,  sometimes  dyed  brown. 

Nap. — A  rather  coarse  wool,  clipped  short. 

Sides. — ^Usually  overcast,  usually  with  differ- 
ent colored  wool,  seldom  selvaged. 

Ends. — ^Always  a  short  fringe  with  loose  warp 
threads  at  each  end.  Occasionally  they  are 
knotted. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  five  border  stripes, 
generally  three,  one  wide  central  stripe  with  a 
narrow  one  on  each  side.  The  central  stripe  fre- 
quently carries  the  Herati  design. 
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Prevailing  Colors. — Blue,  red,  and  green  in 
all  their  shades ;  brown,  old  ivory,  terra  cotta,  and 
occasionally  yellow. 

Dyes. — Of  the  best  excepting  in  some  of  the 
new  pieces. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Bakhshis.  A 
shaded  background  is  a  characteristic  feature. 

Cost. — From  $1.25  to  $3.50  a  square  foot. 

Sizes. — Six  to  ten  by  ten  to  twenty-six.  Seldom 
smaller  than  carpet  sizes. 

Bemarks. — Excellent  carpets  to  wear. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Like  most  nigs  of  its  class  its  field  presents  a  medallion 
with  corners  to  match,  all  of  which  is  covered  with  rectilineal 
flowers  and  vines.  Like  most  of  the  Herez  products  its  main 
border  carries  the  tortoise  design. 

SERAPI 

Synonyms. — Serab,  Serabi,  Sirab. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  village  of  Serab 
in  the  Herez  district. 

Where  Made. — Sometimes  in  the  Herez  dis- 
trict, sometimes  on  the  looms  of  Tabriz  and  some- 
times on  those  of  Sultanabad. 

Knot. — Usually  the  Senna,  occasionally  the 
Ghiordes.  The  finest  ones  are  tied  with  the 
Senna  knot.    Number  vertically  ten  to  eighteen; 
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number  horizontally  eight  to  twelve ;  making  from 
eighty  to  two  hundred  sixteen  to  the  square  inch. 

Wabp. — ^Always  cotton. 

Woof. — Always  cotton,  sometimes  dyed. 

Nap. — Rather  coarse  but  durable  wool,  which 
is  generally  clipped  short. 

Sides. — ^Nearly  always  overcast,  seldom  sel- 
vaged. 

Ends. — Short  fringe  and  loose  warp  threads 
at  each  end.    Occasionally  knotted. 

BoBDEB. — Similar  to  that  of  the  Bakhshis  and 
Gorevan.  From  three  to  five  border  stripes,  most 
usually  three. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Similar  to  those  of  the 
Bakhshis  and  Gorevan. 

Dyes. — ^Usually  excellent. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Gorevan,  but 
there  are  usually  more  floral  elements  added  to 
the  ground.    Frequent  inscriptions. 

Sizes. — Eight  to  fifteen  by  ten  to  twenty-five. 
Very  few  runners  and  seldom  smaller  than  carpet 
sizes. 

Pbices. — $1.50  to  $4.00  per  square  foot. 

Bemabes. — The  best  grade  of  the  Herez  prod- 
ucts. Usually  of  a  finer  weave  and  with  more 
detail  in  design  than  the  Gorevan. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Serapi  and 
the  Goreyan.  The  principal  difference  is  one  of  quality,  although 
the  former  usually  has  more  detail  in  design  and  usually  more 
floral  elements  added  to  the  ground; 

This  carpet  presents  a  peculiar  medallion  with  four  pear- 
shaped  offshoots  upon  a  light  groimd  which  is  strewn  with 
many  rectilineal  flowers  and  leaves.  Like  nearly  all  of  the 
Herez  products  it  has  three  border  stripes,  one  wide  one  with 
a  narrow  one  on  each  side.  The  former  carries  the  tortoise 
border  design  with  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  Herati  border 
design  and  the  latter  small  flowers  in  profile  alternating  with 
buds. 

KARA  DAGH 

Why  So  Named. — The  words  '^Kara  Dagh*' 
mean  Black  Mountains,  the  name  of  a  range  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Azerbijan  province, 
where  they  are  woven  by  shepherd  tribes  of  the 
most  bigoted  Shiah  sect. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
fourteen;  number  horizontally  eight  to  eleven; 
number  to  square  inch  sixty-four  to  one  hundred 
fifty-four. 

Warp. — Wool. 

Woof. — Natural  brown  or  dyed  wool.  Usually 
extra  woof  threads. 

Nap. — ^Wool  of  medium  length,  sometimes 
camels'  hair. 

Sn)Es. — ^Usually  selvaged,  occasionally  over- 
cast 
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Ends. — One  end  selvaged  and  turned  back,  the 
other  selvaged  and  finished  with  a  fringe  of  loose 
warp  threads.    The  selvage  is  usually  dyed  red. 

BoBDEB. — ^Usually  from  three  to  six  border 
stripes  of  more  or  less  floral  character. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Similar  to  those  of  the 
Karabagh,  but  more  diversified.  The  ground 
contains  considerable  natural-colored  camels' 
hair. 

Dyes. — ^Usually  good.  Occasionally  an  aniline 
dyed  one. 

Designs. — More  of  the  Persian  character  than 
the  Karabaghs,  resembling  somewhat  the  rugs  of 
Kurdistan.  The  field  is  usually  covered  with 
small  floral  forms,  which  are  thrown  broadcast. 

Pbices. — From  $2.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  four  by  five  to  seven 
feet.   Eunners  two  and  one-half  by  eight  to  fifteen. 

Bemabes. — Seldom  seen  in  the  American 
market.  They  have  kept  pretty  well  up  to  their 
original  standard.  In  many  respects  they  are 
similar  to  the  Karabagh,  to  which  they  are  some- 
what superior. 
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KASHAN 

Why  So  Named. — After  Kashan,  a  city  of 
30,000  inhabitants  between  Teheran  and  Ispahan, 
where  they  are  made.  Kashan  is  the  centre  of  the 
silk  rug  industry  in  Persia  and  it  was  here  that 
the  famous  Ardebil  carpet  was  woven. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  twelve  to 
thirty-five;  number  horizontally  ten  to  twenty; 
number  to  square  inch  one  hundred  fifty  to  five 
hundred. 

Wakp. — Cotton,  frequently  silk  or  linen. 

Woof. — Cotton,  frequently  silk  or  linen. 

Nap. — Fine  short  wool,  frequently  silk. 

Weave. — As  a  rule  very  evenly  and  tightly 
woven. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Short  web  with  loose  warp  threads  at 
each  end. 

Border. — From  three  to  seven  border  stripes. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Dark  blues,  reds,  and 
greens;  rose,  turquoise,  deep  wine  color,  and 
ivory. 

Dyes. — Good. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Saruk. 
Exclusively  floral  with  many  connecting  vines; 
medallions ;  no  plain  fields. 
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Sizes. — Only  carpet  sizes. 

Prices. — From  $2.00  to  $10.00  a  square  foot. 

Eemarks. — Among  the  antique  Kashans  are  a 
number  of  old  *  *  Hunting  Carpets ' '  with  elaborate 
detail  work  showing  in  their  design  forests  with 
hunters  and  dogs  pursuing  animals  of  the  chase. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED    (see  page  307) 

The  Kashan  silk  rugs  are  as  a  class  the  best  silk  rugs  made 
and  this  particular  one  illustrates  the  best  Persian  spirit  in 
design  and  workmanship.  Although  not  as  finely  woven  as  some, 
it  has  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  knots  to  the  square  inch 
and  it  is  made  exclusively  of  the  best  Persian  silk. 


SOUJ  BULAK 

Why  So  Named. — Aftei:  Souj  Bulak,  the  old 
Kurdish  capital  some  distance  south  of  Tabriz, 
where  they  are  made  by  the  Kurds. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
eight;  number  horizontally  eight  to  eleven;  num- 
ber to  square  inch  forty-eight  to  eighty-eight. 

Wabp. — Double  yarn  of  wool.  Sometimes  half 
cotton  and  half  wool. 

Woof. — Double  yarn  of  wool.  Sometimes  of 
wool  and  cotton. 

Nap. — Best,  soft,  double-stranded  wool. 

Weave. — Closely  and  tightly  woven,  making 
the  nap  stand  up  straight. 
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Sides. — Overcast  like  other  Kurdish  rugs. 

Ends. — One  end  has  plain  selvage,  the  other 
selvage  and  loose  warp  threads  like  most  Kurdish 
rugs. 

BoBDBB. — From  two  to  five  border  stripes. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Dark  reds,  blues,  and 
browns ;  also  white  and  yellow. 

Dyes. — Good. 

Designs. — Kurdish  designs  as  a  rule.  The 
Herati  pattern  is  frequently  employed. 

Sizes. — Carpet  sizes. 

Prices. — ^Rather  rare.  From  $2.00  to  $5.00 
per  square  foot. 

Bemarks. — ^Very  compact,  strong  and  service- 
able. 

TABRIZ 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  city  of  Tabriz,  the 
Persian  capital,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  they 
are  made. 

Knot. — Nearly  always  the  Senna,  occasionally 
Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  twelve  to  twenty- 
two  ;  number  horizontally  ten  to  twenty ;  number 
to  square  inch  one  hundred  twenty  to  four 
hundred  forty. 

Warp. — ^Nearly  always  cotton.  Silk  in  some 
extra  fine  specimens.    Occasionally  linen. 
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Woof. — Cotton,  sometimes  wool  or  linen. 
Formerly  dyed  the  predominating  color  of  the 
rug,  but  of  late  not  dyed  at  all. 

Nap. — Good  wool,  closely  woven  and  closely 
trimmed. 

Sides. — The  antiques  are  usually  overcast, 
while  the  moderns  are  generally  selvaged. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  loose  warp  threads 
at  each  end.  Occasionally  trimmed.  Frequently 
several  strands  of  colored  wool  run  through  the 
web. 

BoBDEB. — Generally  five  to  eight  border 
stripes;  one  wide  one  with  an  equal  number  of 
narrow  ones  on  either  side  of  it. 

Pbevailing  Colors. — ^Bright  blues,  reds,  and 
browns;  ivory  is  frequently  the  predominating 
color  of  the  field. 

Dyes. — ^Usually  good.  Some  of  the  modem 
pieces  have  aniline  dyes.  The  blues,  reds,  and 
browns  are  especially  likely  to  be  aniline. 

Designs. — ^Nearly  always  a  medallion  with 
field  covered  with  intricate  floral  designs.  Fre- 
quently verses  from  the  Koran  or  of  Persian 
poets  are  found  in  the  borders.  Tree  of  life 
patterns  are  frequent  and  a  heart-shaped  lamp 
frequently  hangs  from  the  niche  in  the  prayer 
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rugs.  Seldom  are  figures  of  birds,  animals,  or 
human  beings  used. 

Sizes. — All  sizes,  from  mats  to  large  carpets. 

Cost. — From  $3.00  to  $10.00  per  square  foot. 

Bemarks. — The  modem  ones  are  too  regular 
and  exact  in  pattern  and  show  European  influ- 
ences. They  are  so  firm  and  closely  woven  that 
they  are  stiflf  and  non-flexible. 

With  the  Kirman  the  Tabriz  shares  the  repu- 
tation of  having  the  most  graceful  floral  designs. 
They  are  purely  Persian  and  have  suffered  little 
from  outside  influence.  Many  of  them  are  so 
closely  woven  that  they  are  apt  to  curl  on  the 
edges. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  particular  piece  is  a  good  example  of  the  average 
design  with  its  floral  medallion  and  many  border  stripes. 

(See  also  Symbolic  Silk  Bug  at  p.  48.) 
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BIJAR 

Synonyms. — Sarakhs,  Lule. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  a  town  in  Western 
Persia  in  the  province  of  Kurdistan.  Sometimes 
called  Sarakhs  because  they  are  made  by  tribes- 
men who  came  from  the  old  city  by  that  name  and 
settled  around  Bijar. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
ten ;  number  horizontally  eight  to  twelve ;  number 
to  the  square  inch  forty-eight  to  one  hundred 
twenty. 

Wabp. — Heavy  wool. 

Woof, — ^Heavy  wool,  occasionally  camels' 
hair. 

Nap. — Heavy  lustrous  wool.  The  field  is  often 
of  camels'  hair. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Selvaged,  sometimes  a  fringe  woven 
on.  The  web  of  one  end  is  frequently  turned  back 
and  hemmed. 

BoBDEB. — ^Usually  from  two  to  four  border 

stripes. 

Pbbvailing  Colobs. — Field  frequently  the 
natural  color  of  the  camel.  Eich  reds,  blues,  and 
greens ;  also  white,  old  ivory,  and  yellow. 
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Dyes. — Usually  good  except  in  some  of  the 
modem  pieces. 

Designs. — Generally  floral,  often  medallion 
centre  with  elaborate  comer  pieces.  Inscriptions 
frequent.  Patterns  irregular.  Modem  ones 
inclined  to  be  rectilinear.  Antiques  frequently 
have  figures  of  birds,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

Cost. — $1.50  to  $4.00  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — ^Modern  ones  in  carpet  size;  antiques 
three  to  five  by  five  to  eight. 

Remabks. — The  antiques  are  very  rare  and  the 
modem  ones  are  much  inferior.  Many  of  them 
are  so  thick  and  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  folded 
but  must  be  roHed  up. 

(See  illustration  at  p.  318.) 

KERMANSHAH  (MODERN) 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  city  of  Kerman- 
shah  from  which  they  are  shipped,  it  being  a  great 
caravan  centre. 

Where  Made. — In  the  vicinity  of  Tabriz  and 
of  Sultanabad. 

Knot. — Nearly  always  the  Senna,  seldom  the 
Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to  sixteen; 
number  horizontally  eight  to  twelve;  number  to 
the  square  inch  sixty-four  to  one  hundred  ninety- 
two. 
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Wabp. — ^Always  cotton. 

Woop. — ^Always  cotton,  occasionally  dyed 
brown. 

Nap. — The  choicest,  lustrous  wool,  closely 
woven  and  usually  cut  short. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  loose  warp  ends  at 
each  end. 

Sides. — Overcast  with  dark  wool. 

BoBDEBS. — ^From  three  to  five  border  stripes, 
most  frequently  five,  one  wide  with  two  narrow 
ones  on  each  side. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Soft  shades  of  pinks, 
greens,  or  blues  on  a  field  of  old  ivory. 

Dyes. — ^In  many  the  dyes  are  good,  but  are 
toned  down  with  acids,  while  in  others  anilines 
are  used. 

Designs. — Delicate,  artistic  and  intricate  floral 
designs.  Central  medallion  and  comer  panels 
frequent. 

Sizes. — ^All  sizes,  from  mats  to  carpets  as  large 
as  thirty-five  to  fifty-five  feet. 

Cost. — $1.75  to  $6.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — There  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  modem  and  the  antique  Kermanshahs 
as  there  is  between  any  two  kinds  of  the  Persian 
class.  The  former  are  made  at  Tabriz  or  Sul- 
tanabad  under  European  supervision,  are  almost 
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invariably  doctored  and  can  be  had  in  abundance, 

while  the  latter  were  made  by  the  mountaineers 

along  the  Turkisli  border,  are  of  the  best  material, 

dyes  and  workmanship  and  are  rarely  seen  in  i 

the  market.  \ 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Like  niost  of  its  class  it  consists  of  artistic  and  intricate 
floral  designs  with  a  central  medallion  and  graceful  border 
stripes.  In  many  Kermanshahs,  as  in  this  piece,  the  pear  motif 
is  frequently  employed. 


SENNA 

Synonyms. — Sehna,  Sinne,  Senneh. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  city  of  Senna  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Senna  always.  Not  equalled  in  num- 
ber of  knots  by  any  other  rug.  Number  vertically 
ten  to  thirty;  number  horizontally  ten  to  thirty- 
two;  number  to  the  square  inch  one  Imndred  to 
nine  hundred  sixty.  Some  antiques  have  as  high 
as  one  thousand  to  the  square  inch. 

Wakp. — Cotton,  sometimes  silk  or  linen. 

Woof. — Cotton,  sometimes  wool,  silk  or  linen.  ! 

Nap. — Finest  silky  wool,  very  closely  cut.  i 

Sides. — Overcast  with  red  cotton  or  silk.  ' 

Ends. — Always  a  narrow  web  at  each  end, 
with  a  fringe  of  loose  warp  threads.    Frequently 
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one  or  two  strands  of  colored  yarn  run  through 
the  web  at  one  end. 

Border. — From  two  to  seven  border  stripes, 
most  frequently  three,  a  wide  one  with  a  narrow 
one  on  either  side,  the  former  usually  filled  with 
rosettes  which  are  connected  by  a  wavy  line. 
Sometimes  it  will  carry  the  Herati  design. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Usually  subdued  shades 
of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  pink ;  ivory,  gold, 
sapphire,  rose,  and  peach  blow  beautifully 
blended.    The  modem  ones  are  too  bright. 

Dyes. — Many  of  the  modern  ones  are  aniline 
dyed. 

Designs. — Palm  leaf  throughout  the  field  is  a 
common  design.  Also  a  central  diamond  or 
medallion  frequently  of  the  pole  variety.  Some- 
times centre  field  is  covered  with  flowers.  A 
diaper  arrangement  of  the  Pear  or  Herati  design 
is  the  most  common. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  of  medium  size,  four  to  five 
by  six  to  eight;  seldom  larger.  Saddle  bags  two 
and  one-half  to  three  by  four  feet ;  mats  two  feet 
by  one  foot. 

Cost.— From  $2.00  to  $6.00  a  square  foot. 

Eemarks. — Excel  in  fineness  of  weave,  but 
edges  are  likely  to  curl  and  pucker,  consequently 
they  do  not  lie  well  and  are  too  thin  to  wear  well. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Like  this  piece  most  of  the  Sennas  present  the  serrated 
diamond-shaped  pole  medallion  with  the  Herati  design.  They 
frequently  have  the  Herati  border  also,  though  this  piece  has  not. 


FERAGHAN 

Synonym. — Sometimes  erroneously  called 
Iran,  which  means  Persian. 

Why  So  Named. — Because  they  are  made  on 
the  plains  of  Feraghan,  west  of  the  line  of  travel 
between  Teheran  and  Ispahan. 

Knot. — All  antiques  are  tied  with  the  Senna 
knot.  Some  of  the  modem  ones  are  tied  with  the 
Ghiordes  knot.  Number  vertically,  antiques  eight 
to  fourteen,  modems  six  to  fourteen;  number 
horizontally,  antiques  eight  to  eighteen,  modems 
five  to  twelve;  number  to  square  inch,  antiques 
sixty-four  to  two  hundred  fifty-two,  modems 
thirty  to  one  hundred  sixty-eight. 

Wakp. — ^Always  cotton. 

Woof. — Nearly  always  cotton,  sometimes  dyed. 

Nap. — Usually  of  good  wool,  frequently  of 
camels  *  hair. 

Sides. — Overcast,  usually  with  black  wool. 

Ends. — Narrow  selvage  hemmed  over  at  one 
end,  with  a  selvage  and  loose  warp  threads  at  the 
other  end. 
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BoBDBB. — From  three  to  nine  border  stripes, 
which  usually  carry  small  floral  designs.  Herati 
border  is  the  most  common  and  is  almost  char- 
acteristic. Usually  one  wide  border  stripe  with 
a  background  of  green  and  from  one  to  four 
narrow  border  stripes  on  each  side  of  it. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Green  usually  forms  the 
background  of  the  main  border.  The  field  is 
usually  dark  blue,  soft  red  or  ivory.  Yellow  is 
used  considerably  in  the  modem  ones. 

Dyes. — Splendid  in  the  antiques.  Of  inferior 
quality  in  the  modems. 

Designs. — ^Herati  field  the  most  common. 
Sometimes  a  centre  of  plain  red  medallions. 
There  may  be  a  repetition  of  some  small  figures 
throughout  the  field.  All  animal  and  bird  designs 
in  the  Feraghans  represented  as  in  motion. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  small  sizes,  three  to  four  by 
four  to  six.  Occasionally  carpet  sizes.  Antiques 
mostly  oblong. 

Prices. — ^Antiques  $2.50  to  $10.00  per  square 
foot.    Modems  $1.00  to  $2.50. 

Eemarks. — They  rank  among  the  best  fabrics 
of  Persia,  but  of  late  years  have  fallen  to  the  job- 
lot  level.  The  antiques  are  soft,  durable  and 
heavy,  but  are  scarce. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED  (see  page  116) 

Knot:  Ghiordes;  number  to  the  inch,  vertically  nine; 
horizontally  seven;    to  the  square  inch,  sixty-three. 

The  field,  like  that  of  the  majority  of  Feraghans,  is  covered 
with  the  Herati  design.  The  background  is  of  black  and  the 
figures  are  red,  blue,  green,   pink,  yellow  and  white. 

The  main  border  stripe  carries  eight-petaled  flowers  of 
various  colors,  connected  by  the  fish-bone  motif  upon  a  ground 
of  white.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  flower  and  vine  design  in 
various  colors,  the  inner  one  on  a  ground  of  old  rose  and  the 
outer  one  on  a  ground  of  dark  brown.  The  inner  and  outer 
border  stripes  carry  the  reciprocal  saw-teeth;  the  former  in 
blue  and  red  and  the  latter  in  green  and  red. 

The  nap  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
is  exceedingly  glossy. 

HAMAD  AN 

Synonyms. — Hamadieh,  Hamadie. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af ter  the  city  of  Hamadan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  made.  Hamadan 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak  Ajemi  in 
western  Persia  and  has  a  population  of  35,000. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  seven  to 
ten ;  number  horizontally  seven  to  ten ;  number  to 
square  inch  forty-nine  to  one  hundred. 

Wabp. — Antiques  always  cotton. 

Woof. — ^Usually  considerable  camels'  hair  in 
natural  color.    Cotton  or  wool. 

Nap. — ^Usually  good  wool  or  camels'  hair  of 
medium  length. 

Weave. — ^Antiques  fine.    Moderns  coarse. 
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Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Fringe  at  one  end  and  hemmed  web  at 
the  other. 

BoRDEB. — Three  to  six  border  stripes,  usually 
four.  The  characteristic  feature  is  a  broad  out- 
side band  of  camels*  hair.  The  Herati  border 
design  is  frequently  used. 

Prevailing  Colors. — The  natural  camels'  hair 
brown  prevails  with  soft  delicate  reds,  pinks, 
blues,  and  greens. 

Dyes. — Of  the  best  in  the  antiques,  but  gen- 
erally poor  in  the  modem  fabrics. 

Designs. — Pole  medallion  is  almost  universal. 
Field  is  usually  filled  with  floral  designs  or  with 
a  trellis  arrangement.  The  antiques  resemble 
animal  skins. 

Sizes. — Antiques  come  in  all  sizes.  Modems 
two  to  four  by  four  to  six  and  runners  two  to  four 
by  eight  to  thirty. 

Prices. — $1.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot.  An- 
tiques rare  and  expensive. 

Eemarks. — The  modem  ones  are  poor.  The 
antiques  are  handsome  and  durable. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  piece  like  most  of  its  class  has  a  nap  which  consists 

principallj  of  natural -colored  camels'  hair,  as  is  manifested  in 

the  central   field  and   outer  border.     Like  most  Hamadans  it 

also  has  a  pole  m^Bdallion  in  the  centre  of  the  field  with  oomerB 
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to  match.  The  weaver  has  adopted  the  Kurdish  method  of 
shading  the  field  with  camels'  hair  of  different  shades.  The 
principal  border  stripe  consists  of  alternate  rosette  and  fish- 
bone motifs  on  each  side  of  which  there  are  small  floral  forms 
alternating  in  direction  and  connected  by  meandering  vines. 

ISPAHAN 

Synonym. — Isfayan.  Sometimes,  like  the 
Feraghan,  it  is  called  Iran. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  city  of  Ispahan, 
the  former  capital  of  Persia,  where  they  were  made 
by  expert  weavers  in  the  employ  of  the  nobility 
at  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Saruk  during  the  period 
of  highest  art. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  ten  to 
twenty;  number  horizontally  eight  to  fifteen; 
number  to  the  square  inch  eighty  to  three  hundred. 

Wabp. — Cotton. 

Woof. — Cotton. 

Nap. — Best,  soft,  glossy  wool. 

Weave. — ^Usually  close  and  even. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  loose  warp  ends. 

Border. — ^From  three  to  five  border  stripes, 
usually  three,  one  wide  one  between  two  narrow 
ones.  The  wide  stripe  is  commonly  of  yellow, 
wine  red,  and  green,  especially  in  those  made  in 
the  16th  century.  The  Herati  design  was  fre- 
quently employed. 

Prevailing   Colors. — Deep   reds,   blues,   and 
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greens.  Beautiful  crimson.  Deep  wine  colors 
known  as  Ispahan  red.  Field  generally  of  deep 
red  or  blue. 

Dyes. — The  best. 

Designs. — Very  artistic.  Rich  in  floral  and 
animal  decoration  of  the  finest  Persian  type. 
Large  palmette  and  rich  floral  patterns  connected 
by  vines  and  serrated  leaves  arranged  similarly  to 
the  Herati  pattern.  Cypress  cones  and  various 
tree  forms.  The  Shah  Abbas  design  was  freely 
employed. 

Sizes. — Generally  long  and  narrow  (runners). 
Seldom  small. 

Prices. — The  antiques  bring  fabulous  prices. 
Fragments  have  sold  in  recent  years  for  $300  to 
$1000,  and  many  carpets  have  brought  from 
$15,000  to  $25,000. 

Remarks. — Extremely  rare.  Almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  genuine  specimen.  Tlie  Saruks 
are  the  Ispahans  of  the  present  day.  The  antiques 
are  examples  of  the  most  perfect  weaving  skill. 
Many  of  the  so-called  Ispahans  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  were  really  productions  of  Herat. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
In  this  choice  old  piece  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Shah 
Abbas  design,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ancient  desi^a, 
is  used  freely  in  ih<»  flold  and  in  the  main  border  stripe.  The 
fir  tree  and  the  cloud  band  are  also  freely  employed  in  the 
field,  the  latter  sjhowinir  the  Monj^olian  inlluence  which  was  quite 
prominent  in  many  of  the  lifti.'OHth  and  sixteenth  century  pieces. 
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JOSHAGHAN 

Synonyms. — Djoshaghan,  Djushaghan,  You'- 
raghan. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  Persian  village 
and  the  district  of  Joshaghan,  where  they  are 
made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twenty;  number  horizontally  eight  to  twenty; 
number  to  square  inch  sixty-four  to  four  hundred. 

Warp. — Wool. 

Woof. — Wool. 

Nap. — Fine  wool  of  medium  length. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — A  thin  narrow  web  with  loose  warp 
threads  at  each  end. 

Border. — Usually  three  border  stripes,  one 
wide  with  a  narrow  one  on  either  side.  The  wider 
stripe  generally  has  for  the  ground  color  a  lighter 
tone  of  the  same  color  which  predominates  in  the 
field. 

Peevailing  Colors. — Soft-toned  colors  similar 
to  those  of  the  Hamadan.  The  ground  is  usually 
red. 

Dyes. — Splendid  in  the  antiques. 

Designs. — Generally  a  sort  of  scroll  carried 
throughout  the  margin  of  the  field  and  forming 
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medallions.  A  common  design  is  a  series  of 
crosses  with  angular  ends  and  adorned  with  floral 
figures ;  also  the  eight-pointed  star  between  every 
four  crosses  arranged  into  a  lattice.  There  are 
usually  many  four-  and  six-petaled  roses. 

Sizes. — Usually  large,  seven  to  nine  by  ten  to 
fourteen. 

Prices. — $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 

Remarks. — ^Antiques  excellent.  Among  the 
best  Persian  carpets.  They  resemble  somewhat 
the  Saraband.  Not  very  common  in  the  United 
States. 

SARABAND 

Synonyms. — Serebend,  Sarawan.  The  finest 
ones  are  sometimes  called  Mir  Saraband  and  the 
coarsest  ones  are  frequently  called  Selvile. 

Why  So  Named. — ^A  corruption  of  the  word 
Sarawan,  which  is  the  name  of  a  mountainous 
district  south  of  Feraghan,  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — ^Antiques  are  always  tied  with  the 
Senna  knot.  Some  of  the  modern  ones  are  tied 
with  the  Ghiordes  knot.  Number  vertically  seven 
to  fourteen ;  number  horizontally  eight  to  twelve ; 
number  to  square  inch  fifty-six  to  one  hundred 
eighty-eight. 

Warp. — Always  cotton. 
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Woof. — ^Always  cotton,  sometimes  dyed.  All 
good  Mir  Sarabands  have  a  blue  woof  thread. 

Nap. — Usually  even,  short  cut,  silky  wool. 

Sides. — Overcast,  usually  with  a  dark  red  wool. 

Ends. — One  end  usually  has  a  narrow  web  and 
short  fringe  of  loose  warp  threads,  while  the 
other  is  generally  a  narrow  web  which  is  fre- 
quently turned  over  and  hemmed.  Frequently 
several  strands  of  colored  wool  run  through  the 
web,  as  in  the  Kurdish  productions. 

Border. — ^Usually  from  four  to  twelve  border 
stripes,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  from  three 
to  four  inches  wide  with  a  vine  design  running 
through  it,  at  each  turn  of  which  is  a  leaf  similar 
in  shape  to  that  in  the  Ilerati  pattern.  The  vine 
design  is  nearly  always  present  and  characterizes 
the  Saraband  border  from  all  others.  The 
smaller  border  stripes  are  generally  filled  by 
various  well-known  designs,  such  as  the  reciprocal 
trefoil,  the  barber-pole  stripe,  the  Greek  meander, 
etc. 

Prevailing  Colors. — The  field  is  generally  of 
a  dark  blue  or  a  rich  red.  In  antiques  it  is  often  of 
a  pink  or  rose  shade.  Tlie  main  border  stripe  is 
frequently  of  old  ivory  or  red,  while  the  other 
border  stripes  vary,  most  of  them  as  a  rule  being 
the  same  color  as  that  which  predominates  in  the 
field. 
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Dyes. — ^As  a  rule  are  excellent.  In  the  modern 
products  some  of  these  colors  are  liable  to  be 
aniline,  especially  the  greens. 

Designs. — The  field  is  almost  invariably  cov- 
ered with  the  pear  design  arranged  in  rows,  the 
stems  of  each  successive  row  running  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  and 
it  seems  to  distinguish  the  field  from  that  of  other 
rugs  such  as  the  Khorasan  products,  where  the 
same  design  is  frequently  used  but  where  the 
stems  usually  run  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Mir  Saraband  sometimes  has  a  Herati  centre. 

Sizes. — Three  to  five  by  four  to  nine,  three 
to  nine  by  twelve  to  twenty-four. 

Prices. — $2.00  to  $6.00  per  square  foot. 

Remarks. — Sarabands  are  usually  firm  in  text- 
ure, lie  well,  never  grow  monotonous,  and,  on  the 
whole,  are  most  satisfactory. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Knot:  Senna.  Eight  to  the  inch  horizontally  and  ten 
vertically,  making  eighty  to  the  square  inch. 

This  piece  beautifully  illustrates  the  most  common  Saraband 
designs.  The  field  is  covered  with  rows  of  the  pear  motif  in 
white,  light  and  dark  blue  upon  a  ground  of  dark  red.  As  in 
most  Sarabands  the  stems  of  each  alternate  row  of  pears  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  main  border  stripe  is  the 
characteristic  Saraband  border  design  in  red,  light  and  dark 
blue   upon   a   ground   of   white   and   on   each   side   of   it   is   a 
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reciprocal  trefoil  in  light  and  dark  blue.    Both  warp  and  woof 
are  of  cotton,  the  latter  being  dyed  a  light  blue. 

The  peculiar  mottled  appearance  in  the  picture  is  due  to  a 
bluish  haze  which  is  characteristic  of  some  Sarabands,  but 
unusually  pronounced  in  this  one. 


SARUK 

Synonyms. — Sarouk,  Sarook. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af  ter  Saruk,  a  small  village 
in  the  Feraghan  district,  from  whence  they  come. 

Knot. — Always  the  Senna  and  usually  as 
many  to  the  square  inch  as  any  rug  excepting  the 
Senna.  Number  vertically  eight  to  twenty-two; 
number  horizontally  six  to  twenty;  number  to 
square  inch  forty-eight  to  four  hundred  forty. 

Wabp. — ^As  a  rule  cotton,  occasionally  linen. 

Woof. — ^As  a  rule  cotton,  occasionally  linen. 

Nap. — Fine  silky  wool  cut  short. 

Weave. — Close  and  hard. 

Sides. — Overcast  with  dark  wool  or  silk.  They 
frequently  curl  on  account  of  the  tightness  of  the 
weave. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  and  loose  warp  threads  at 
each  end. 

BoBDEB. — Three  to  five  border  stripes,  usually 
three.  Generally  the  Herati  border,  occasionally 
the  modern  form  of  the  Shah  Abbas  border  design. 

Pbevailing  Colors. — Usually  dark  seal  browns, 
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greens,  and  reds.  Generally  a  field  of  ivory,  blue 
or  red. 

Dyes. — Generally  good  except  in  some  of  the 
modern  pieces. 

Designs. — There  is  always  a  medallion.  Flow- 
ers freely  introduced.  Often  queer-shaped  floral 
figures. 

Sizes. — Three  to  five  by  five  to  twenty  feet. 
Usually  oblong.     0^^  c^y^uc^  f^y^  (^*^  CC./f't^'  ) 

Prices. — ^$2.50  to  $6.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemaeks. — Sometimes  called  the  *  *  Modern 
Ispahan. ' ' 

THE  examples  ILLUSTRATED 

Two  plates  in  color  of  Saruks  are  given — at  pages  44  and  169, 
with  description  accompanying  each. 

SULTANABAD 

Synonyms. — Classed  as  Muskabad,  Mahal 
and  Savalan,  according  to  grade. 

Why  So  Named. — Muskabad  is  named  after 
the  village  by  that  name  and  Savalan  after  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sultanabad  district,  while  Mahal  is  but  a  trade 
name. 

Where  Made. — In  the  Sultanabad  district, 
which  is  the  centre  of  rug  weaving  under  Euro- 
pean control. 
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Knot. — Generally  the  Ghiordes,  sometimes  the 
Semia.  Nmnber  vertically  five  to  eight;  number 
horizontally  six  to  fourteen;  number  to  square 
inch  thirty  to  one  hundred  twelve. 

Warp. — Cotton. 

Woof. — Cotton. 

Nap. — Good  quality  of  wool,  usually  of  medium 
length. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Short  web  and  loose  warp  threads  of 
medium  length. 

Border. — Usually  three  border  stripes,  one 
wide  one  with  a  narrow  one  on  either  side.  The 
Herati  border  design  is  the  most  frequent. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Bright  reds,  browns, 
blues,  pinks,  and  greens  with  white. 

Dyes. — A  large  percentage  are  aniline  dyed. 

Designs. — Usually  large  scrolls  and  floral  pat- 
terns.   The  Herati  design  is  quite  common. 

Sizes. — Carpet  sizes  only,  eight  to  fifteen  by 
ten  to  twenty. 

Prices. — From  $1.00  to  $3.00  a  square  foot. 

Remarks. — Those  with  good  dyes  are  quite 
satisfactory,  but  at  the  present  time  most  of  the 
products  of  Sultanabad  are  purely  commercial 
products. 

THE  EXA^fPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
This  piece  most  beautifully  shows  in  its  field  the  Guli  Henna 
design,  which  is  so  commonly  employed  in  the  Sultanabad  products. 
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NIRIS 

Synonyms. — ^Laristan,  Luristan. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  salt  lake  Niris  in 
the  province  of  Laristan,  where  they  are  made 
by  the  hillmen  who  inhabit  the  uplands  of  that 
section. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  five  to  eight;  number 
to  the  square  inch  forty  to  ninety-six. 

Warp. — ^Best  stout  wool. 

Woof. — ^Best  stout  wool. 

Nap. — ^Best  wool  of  short  or  medium  length. 

Weave. — Not  so  closely  woven  as  the  best 
ShiraZy  which  they  very  much  resemble. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — ^A  checked  selvage  at  each  end  with  a 
short  fringe  of  warp,  like  the  Shiraz. 

Bobdeb. — Generally  from  three  to  five  border 
stripes,  some  of  which  are  quite  elaborate.  The 
barber-pole  stripe  is  commonly  used,  but  generally 
consists  of  several  colors  instead  of  only  two  as 
in  the  Caucasian  fabrics. 

Prevailing  Colors. — ^Usually  rather  crude. 
Madder  red  predominates. 

Dyes. — ^As  a  rule  good. 
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Designs.— The  pear  pattern  is  commonly  em- 
ployed and  when  used  it  suggests  the  crown  jewel, 
being  an  assemblage  of  points  rather  than  of 
lines  and  more  minutely  worked  out  than  are  the 
smaller  forms  so  common  to  the  Saraband.  No 
regularity  of  design,  but  quite  similar  to  the 
Shiraz.  Often  a  pronounced  striped  effect.  Alter- 
nating rows  of  geometrical  and  floral  designs. 

Prices. — From  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Remarks. — Strong  and  durable.  Few  reach 
America.  They  seem  more  like  products  of 
Turkestan  than  of  Southern  Persia. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  particular  design  consisting  of  rows  of  pears  with 
stems  of  alternate  rows  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
quite  common  in  rugs  of  this  class.  The  main  border  stripe 
in  this  piece  also  consists  of  the  pear  motif  on  each  side  of 
which  is  a  barber-pole  stripe. 


SfflRAZ 

Synonym. — Mecca,  so  called  because  they 
were  so  frequently  taken  by  the  shriners  to  the 
holy  city  of  Mecca. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  city  of  Shiraz, 
where  thev  are  made. 

Knot. — Generally  the  Senna,  sometimes  the 
Ghiordes.     Number  vertically  seven  to  sixteen; 
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number  horizontally  six  to  twelve;  number  to 
square  inch  forty-two  to  one  hundred  ninety-six. 

Wabp. — Generally  heavy  wool,  sometimes 
goats'  hair  in  the  modems,  and  frequently  more 
than  two  woof  threads  between  each  row  of  knots. 

Woof. — Always  wool,  frequently  dyed. 

Nap. — Lustrous,  soft,  short  wool. 

Weave. — Rather  loosely  woven  as  a  rule. 

Sides. — Overcast  or  braided  with  wool  of  two 
or  more  colors.  Little  tassels  of  wool  frequently 
project  from  the  overcasting  on  the  sides. 

Ends. — Web  of  medium  width  at  each  end 
which  is  often  dyed  red,  white,  and  blue,  or  a 
plain  red  selvage  with  rows  of  colored  yams  run- 
ning through  it. 

Border. — From  two  to  seven  border  stripes, 
some  of  which  frequently  carry  a  vine  to  which 
are  attached  oval-shaped  flowers  in  alternate  red 
and  blue.  The  barber-pole  stripe  is  frequently 
employed. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Rich  colors  like  wine, 
autumn  foliage,  the  plumage  of  birds,  deep  rich 
blues,  reds,  yellows,  greens ;  usually  dark  blue  field. 

Dyes. — Good. 

Designs. — Pole  medallions  almost  universal. 
Has  as  a  rule  more  figures  of  birds  and  animals 
than  any  other  class  of  rugs.    Pear  pattern  very 
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common.  The  centre  field  is  frequently  filled  with 
diagonal  stripes.  Flowers  scattered  throughout 
the  field. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  medium,  four  to  five  by  six  to 
eight.  Also  carpet  sizes.  Saddle  bags  are  very 
common. 

Prices. — $1.25  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Remarks. — They  seldom  lie  well.  They  are 
often  crooked  and  puffed  up.  The  Bergama  is  the 
only  other  rug  made  with  tassels  along  the  sides. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Like  many  rugs  of  this  class  this  piece  has  a  pole  medallion 
within  a  plain  medallion  and  parallel  stripes  filling  the  rest  of 
the  field.  It  also  has  a  short  web  at  each  end  and  the  sides 
are  overcast  with  wool  of  different  colors.  This  particular 
border  consisting  of  crossed  pear  motifs  is  found  as  a  rule  only 
in  the  Khorasan  and  Shiraz  products,  more  especially  the 
former. 

HERAT 

Synonyms. — Herati,  Heratee. 

Why  So  Named. — Probably  so  named  because 
the  Herati  design  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
rug  originated  in  the  city  of  Herat. 

By  Whom  Made. — It  is  also  said  that  the 
weavers  of  these  rugs  were  originally  from  Herat. 

Where  Made. — In  the  province  of  Khorasan. 

K^oT. — ^Usually  the  Senna,  occasionally  the 
Ghiordes.      Number    vertically    six    to    twelve; 
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miinber  horizontally  eight  to  twelve;   number  to 
square  inch  forty-eight  to  one  hundred  forty-four. 

Wabp. — Cotton.    Silk  in  some  of  the  antiques. 

Woof. — Usually  cotton,  sometimes  wool.  As 
a  rule  dyed  brown. 

Nap. — Soft,  glossy  wool  of  medium  length. 

Weave. — Very  closely  woven. 

Sides. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  loose  warp  threads 
at  each  end. 

BoBDEB. — ^Usually  from  three  to  seven  border 
stripes.    The  Herati  design  is  common. 

.  Pbevailing  Colobs. — Brilliant  reds,  greens, 
blues,  and  yellows,  also  ivory.  Often  a  purplish 
pink  cast. 

Dyes. — Unsurpassed. 

Designs. — Most  always  the  Herati  design,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  generally  shaded  on  one  side. 
Occasionally  the  pear  pattern  with  the  stems  all 
facing  in  one  direction.  Once  in  a  while  a  medal- 
lion centre. 

Sizes. — Seldom  small.  Medium  sizes  are  most 
common.  Some  runners  and  occasionally  a  saddle 
bag. 

Pbices. — $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 

Remaeks. — Durable  and  heavy.  Resemble 
the  Khorasan  in  most  respects.    Aiyin  and  Kayin 
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are  names  sometimes  given  to  a  coarse  form  of 
Herat.  Many  of  the  Herats  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  are  now  erroneously  called  Ispahans. 

KHORASAN 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  most  northeastern 
province  of  Persia  from  which  they  come. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
fifteen;  number  horizontally  ten  to  twenty-five; 
number  to  square  inch  eighty  to  three  hundred 
seventy-five. 

Wabp. — Always  white  cotton. 

Woof. — ^Usually  cotton,  occasionally  wool. 

Nap. — Fine  wool  of  varying  lengths. 

Weave. — Characteristic,  there  being  four  or 
more  rows  of  knots  with  no  weft  threads  between, 
then  several  weft  threads,  etc.,  giving  a  peculiar 
look  to  the  back  of  the  rug  and  when  it  is  bent 
the  knots  are  shown  in  groups. 

Sides. — ^Usually  overcast.  Occasionally  an 
added  selvage. 

Ends. — Fringe  of  loose  warp  threads  at  each 
end. 

BoBDEB. — ^Usually  from  three  to  seven  border 
stripes,  most  frequently  three,  one  wide  one  and 
two  narrow  ones.  Some  have  as  many  as  sixteen. 
The  Herati  border  design  is  common. 
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Pbbvailing  Colobs. — Magenta  is  a  prominent 
color;  reds,  blues,  greens,  pinks,  and  white. 
Usually  a  background  of  rich  red,  blue,  or  white. 

Dyes. — Antiques  all  good.  Modem  pieces  are 
usually  poor. 

Designs. — Pear  designs  common.  Animals 
and  birds  frequently  depicted.  The  Herati  design 
is  the  most  frequently  seen.  Medallion  centre 
with  comers  to  match.  Two  small  pears  resting 
their  stems  upon  a  larger  one  is  a  design  also 
commonly  used.    The  field  is  often  plain. 

Sizes. — ^AU  sizes  but  mostly  large,  seven  to 
fifteen  by  ten  to  twenty-five  feet. 

Prices. — $1.50  to  $3.50  per  square  foot. 

Bemabes. — ^Antiques  durable,  pliable,  and  soft. 
Especially  suitable  for  living  rooms,  libraries,  and 
halls.  Modem  ones  are  good  in  every  respect 
excepting  the  dyes. 

THE  example  illustrated 
For  description  see  tissue  accompanying  color  plate  at  page  75. 

MESHED 

Synonyms. — Mashhed,  Meshad. 

Why  So  Named. — After  Meshed,  the  capital  of 
Khorasan,  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — ^Usually  the  Senna,  seldom  the 
Ghiordes.     Number  vertically  nine   to   twenty; 
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nmnber  horizontally  eight  to  twelve;  number  to 
square  inch  seventy-two  to  two  hundred  forty. 

Wabp. — Nearly  always  cotton,  seldom  wool. 

Woof. — Usually  wool,  frequently  cotton. 

Nap. — Soft,  silky,  even  wool  of  varying 
lengths. 

Weave. — Characteristic  with  its  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  woof  threads,  as  in  the  Eliorasan 
proper. 

Sides. — Overcast  with  wool. 

Ends. — Short  web  with  loose  warp  threads  at 
each  end. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  seven  border  stripes. 
The  Herati  design  very  common. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — The  antiques  have  soft, 
subdued  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  pink,  also 
ivory,  while  the  modem  ones  have  rather  bright 
shades  of  the  same  colors. 

Dyes. — In  the  antiques  good.  In  the  moderns 
oor. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Khorasan 
proper.  The  pear  design  predominates.  The 
Herati  is  common.  Animals  and  birds  are  fre- 
quently represented.    Medallion  centre  common. 

Sizes. — All  sizes  from  three  to  ten  by  four  to 
twenty  feet  or  even  larger. 

Pbicjes. — ^$2.00  to  $4.00  per  square  foot. 
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Bemabks. — Similar  in  design  to  the  Khorasan 
proper,  but  usually  of  a  finer  grade.  Also  heavier 
and  more  durable. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

A  color  plate  of  this  beautiful  rug  is  used  as  tlie  frontis- 
piece of  this  volume.  Its  description  is  given  on  the  accom- 
panying tissue. 

KIRMAN 

Synonym. — Kerman. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  province  and  city 
of  Kirman  from  which  they  come. 

By  Whom  Made. — By  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Afghars. 

Knot. — Always  Senna.  Number  vertically 
ten  to  twenty-four;  number  horizontally  eight  to 
twenty;  number  to  square  inch  eighty  to  four 
hundred  eighty. 

Wabp. — Cotton  always. 

Woof. — Usually  wool,  frequently  cotton. 

Nap. — Fine  silky  and  durable  wool. 

Weave. — ^Very  fine  and  close. 

Sn)ES. — Overcast. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  fringe  at  each  end. 

Border. — Three  to  eight  border  stripes, 
usually  three,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow  one  on 
either  side. 
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Prevailing  Colobs. — Light,  soft,  delicate  blue, 
green,  rose,  old  gold,  and  fawn. 

Dyes  of  the  best. 

Designs. — Tree  of  life,  birds,  fmit,  bouquets, 
vases;  more  naturalistic  and  less  geometrical 
than  any  other  Oriental  rugs.  Frequently  a 
medallion  centre. 

Sizes. — ^AU  sizes  from  mats  to  carpets. 

Pbices. — From  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — Genuine  Kirmans  are  rather 
scarce  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  district 
from  the  centres  of  trade.  They  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Kermanshahs  or  the  Turkish 
Kirmans.  The  latter  are  coarse,  modem,  com- 
mercial products.  Kirman  rugs  are  soft  and 
durable. 

THE  example  illustrated 

The  field  design  consisting  of  rows  of  vases  filled  with  red 
roses  is  quite  common  to  this  class  of  rugs,  but  the  border  is 
rather  unusual,  being  a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Chinese  motifs. 

KURDISTAN  PROPER 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  country  in  which 
they  are  made.  A  province  occupying  the  eastern 
part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  and  the  western  part  of 
Persia. 

By  Whom  Made. — By  the  Nomadic  tribes  who 
live  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 
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Knot. — ^Always  the  Ghiordes.  Number  ver- 
tically six  to  eight;  number  horizontally  six  to 
ten;   number  to  square  inch  thirty-six  to  eighty. 

Warp. — Dark  twisted  wool  or  goats'  hair. 
Usually  gray. 

Woof. — As  a  rule  wool,  sometimes  goats'  or 
camels'  hair.  Usually  several  woof  threads  be- 
tween each  row  of  knots. 

Nap. — Usually  good  heavy  gray  wool  which  is 
cut  long ;  sometimes  goats '  hair,  camels '  hair,  or 
kurk. 

Weave. — Generally  good,  the  knots  being  well 
tied. 

Sides. — ^Always  overcast,  frequently  with 
different  colored  wools. 

Ends. — ^Usually  a  thick  narrow  selvage  with 
knotted  fringe  or  loose  warp  ends.  Nearly  always 
one  or  two  lines  of  colored  wool  run  through  the 
selvage.  This  is  a  Kurdish  characteristic  and  is 
a  distinguishing  feature.  Often  the  web  of  one 
end  is  turned  back  and  hemmed. 

Border. — From  two  to  nine  border  stripes, 
usually  from  three  to  four,  one  wide  one  with  one 
or  two  narrow  ones  on  each  side.  The  main 
border  stripe  usually  carries  designs  in  profile. 

Prevailing  Colors. — ^Usually  dark  rich  reds, 
greens,  blues,  yellows,   pinks,   and   terra  cotta, 
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beautifully  varied.  The  shading  of  colors  is  also 
a  Kurdish  characteristic. 

Dyes. — Usually  of  the  best.  The  Kurds  have 
clung  to  the  old  colors  more  than  any  of  the  other 
rug-making  people. 

Designs. — Generally  wild,  irregular  figures  of 
various  sizes  scattered  carelessly  and  the  inter- 
vals filled  with  small  indistinct  figures.  Lattice 
designs  with  each  division  filled  with  floral  forms. 
The  Herati  and  the  pear  designs  are  occasionally 
used. 

Sizes. — Seldom  large.  From  four  to  five  by 
seven  to  eight  feet  and  occasionally  in  carpet 
sizes. 

Prices. — Usually  from  $0.75  to  $3.00  per 
square  foot.  The  prayer  rugs  are  rare  and  expen- 
sive. 

Remarks. — Freest  of  all  from  outside  influ- 
ences. Hard  when  new  but  most  durable  and 
satisfactory. 

THE  EXA^IPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
The  field  of  this  piece  most  beautifully  illustrates  the 
Mina  Khani  design,  a  design  which  originated  with  and  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Persian  Kurds  and  which  has  always 
been  a  favorite  with  rug  connoisseurs.  It  is  occasionally  found 
in  Turkish  and  Caucasian  fabrics,  but  usually  in  a  much  modified 
form.  The  main  border  stripe  consists  of  floral  forms  alternat- 
ing in  direction  and  connected  by  a  meandering  vine  with  a 
small  leaf  between  each  blossom.  On  either  side  of  the  main 
border  stripe  there  is  a  narrow  one  carrying  the  ribbon  design. 
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The  term  "Turkey"  includes  all  portions  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  principal  rug-weaving  districts 
of  which  are  Anatolia  and  Kurdistan. 

The  annual  importations  of  rugs  into  the 
United  States  alone  from  Asia  Minor  amount  to 
from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,000,  most  of  which  are 
shipped  directly  from  Constantinople.  In  many 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  Oushak, 
Smyrna,  Ghiordes,  Kulah,  and  Sivas,  nearly  every 
home  has  a  loom,  some  two  or  three,  and  in  many 
places  factories  have  heen  established  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  capitalists;  the  weavers  are 
almost  all  Armenian  women  and  children,  the 
latter  ranging  from  fonr  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Moslem  women  and  children  will  not  work  in  fac- 
tories. As  a  rule  these  people  earn  barely  enough 
to  clothe  and  feed  themselves,  bat  those  who  have 
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been  able  to  lay  by  anything  generally  invest  their 
earnings  in  carpets,  as  people  of  other  countries 
often  do  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  hand- 
ing them  down  from  generation  to  generation  and 
selling  one  when  hard  pressed  for  money,  so  that 
the  tourist  is  often  surprised  to  find  in  the  homes 
a  collection  of  very  valuable  rugs. 

The  Ghiordes  knot  is  used  exclusively  and 
both  warp  and  woof  are  always  of  wool  or  goats  * 
hair.  Fully  one-half  of  the  present  output  are 
aniline  dyed.  The  weave  is  coarser  and  the  nap 
longer  than  in  the  Persian  class  and  many  of 
them  are  crooked. 

The  designs,  which  vary  little,  are  more  geo- 
metrical than  are  those  of  the  Caucasians.  The 
Turks  never  weave  figures  of  birds,  animals  and 
human  beings,  as  their  religion  forbids  it.  Those 
with  a  cross  are  always  Armenian,  as  the  Turks  do 
not  decorate  with  the  cross,  while  those  with  the 
prayer  niche  are  always  Turkish,  as  the  Arme- 
nians never  pray  on  their  rugs.  Green,  the  sacred 
color  of  the  Mohammedans,  is  seldom  used  except 
in  the  prayer  rugs  or  those  designed  for  mosques. 
Most  of  the  lar^e  Turkish  carpets  are  modern 
and  are  made  near  Smyrna. 

The  southern  part  of  Armenia  is  called  Kur- 
distan.    It  is  inhabited  by  wandering,  warlike 
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ANTIQUE  ANATOLIAN  MAT 

SiieS'fi'Xl'lO* 

FBou  THX  coLLBcnoN  or  tbk  author 

Knot.  Nine  to  the  inch  vertically  uid  dc^t  htniiontiiUy,  mak- 
ing seventjr-two  to  the  squara  inch. 

Thie  is  a  moet  unusual  piece.  It  has  a  Iokk  nu),  ts  tied  with  the 
Turldah  knot  and  in  many  reepects  resembles  toe  Ber^amB  while  on 
the  bock  it  baa  a  distiDclfy  Khoraaan  appearance.  It  is  an  old  piece 
with  a  moet  lustroua  eheen  and  the  colors  ore  of  the  beat,  every  one 
being  of  exactly  the  same  tint  on  the  surface  as  it  is  down  next  to 
the  warp  threada. 

The  prevailing  color  is  a  rich  terra  cotta  with  figures  of  lilies  in 
olive-green,  old  rose,  blue  and  white.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
aix'petaled  flowers  in  red,  whit«  and  blue.  In  the  centre  there  is  ft 
diamond-shaped  medaUion  with  triangular  comer  pieces  to  match, 
all  of  which  are  outlined  in  natural  black  wool.  The  nap  ia  so  cut 
as  to  give  the  surface  the  characteristic  hammered-brass  appearance 
■0  common  in  manv  of  the  antique  Bergamaa  and  th«  lustn  is 
such  as  is  only  founa  in  the  very  old  pieoea. 
(See  page  232} 
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tribes  of  Nomads,  who  pasture  their  flocks  in  the 
southern  plains  in  the  winter  and  go  to  the  moun- 
tain districts  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Kurds  possess  tlie  skill  of  shading  their 
colors,  but  this  they  have  abandoned  of  late.  They 
also  scatter  small  bits  of  color  through  a  space 
otherwise  unoccupied.    Eed  is  their  favorite  color. 

On  the  following  pages  is  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  various  Turkish  rugs. 
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KIR  SHEER 

Synonyms. — ^Kirit  Shehr,  Kirshehir,  Kirsh- 
cher. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af ter  a  town  of  that  name 
in  Turkey  just  southeast  of  Smyrna,  where  they 
are  made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  seven  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  six  to  ten;  number 
to  square  inch  forty-two  to  one  hundred  twenty. 

Wabp. — ^Wool,  dyed  the  predominating  color 
of  the  rug. 

Woof. — ^Wool,  dyed  the  predominating  color 
of  the  rug. 

Nap. — ^Long,  fluffy  wool. 

SmBS. — Colored  selvage,  sometimes  added. 

Ends. — ^A  colored  web  of  various  lengths  at 
each  end,  also  a  fringe  of  loose  or  braided  warp 
ends.  Some  of  the  smaller  mats  have  on  these 
webs  several  parti-colored  tufts  composed  of  all 
the  different  colored  yarns  which  are  used  in  the 
body  of  the  rug. 

BoRDEB. — From  five  to  eight  border  stripes, 
most  frequently  five,  the  main  stripe  carrying 
the  most  pretentious  form  of  ornamentation. 

Prevailing  Colobs. — Brilliant  reds,  blues,  and 
greens,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  there  are 
phenomenal  shades  skilfully  blended. 
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Dyes. — As  a  rule  splendid. 

Designs. — ^Attempted  Persian  designs.  Prayer 
design  with  one  cross  panel  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  at  the  top  as  in  the  Kulah. 

Sizes. — Medium  sizes  only,  two  and  one-half 
to  four  by  four  to  six  feet. 

Pkices. — From  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — They  are  very  scarce  in  the  United 
States.  They  resemble  the  Bergama  and  are 
thick  and  durable. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  rug  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Anatolian  and 
the  Ak  Hissar  prayer  rugs,  but  it  is  usually  more  Persian  in 
character  of  design  than  the  latter  two  and  the  weft  is  of  dyed 
wool  as  in  the  Bergama. 

The  outer  border  stripe  carries  a  meandering  vine  with  a 
leaf  at  each  turn,  the  main  stripe  consists  of  an  alternated 
arrangement  of  the  lily  and  cypress  motifs,  while  the  three 
inner  border  stripes  are  similar  to  the  Kulah. 

OUSHAK 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  city  of  Oushak, 
one  of  the  greatest  rug  markets  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
account  of  its  railroad  connection  with  the  Medi- 
terranean seaboard. 

By  Whom  Made. — Mostly  by  Greek  Moham- 
medans who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Oushak. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.    Number  vertically  four  to 
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eight;  number  horizontally  four  to  ten;  number 
to  square  inch  sixteen  to  eighty, 

Wabp. — Wool  of  the  same  grade  as  that  in  the 
pile.  It  is  generally  dyed  the  predominating  color 
of  the  rug. 

Woof. — Wool,  same  as  that  used  for  the  warp 
and  pile,  and  it  also  is  dyed. 

Nap. — Good  wool  of  varying  lengths. 

Weave. — Loosely  woven. 

Sides. — No  rule. 

Ends. — No  rule ;  most  frequently  a  short  green 
or  red  web  with  loose  warp  threads. 

Border. — No  rule;  usually  three  border 
stripes,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow  one  on  each 
side. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Usually  bright  reds, 
greens,  blues,  browns,  and  yellows,  with  more  or 
less  white. 

Dyes. — Aniline  mostly. 

Designs. — No  rule.  Generally  large  medal- 
lions and  geometrical  figures.  Some  are  patterned 
after  the  Persians  and  some  after  the  Turkish 
designs,  but  the  great  majority  are  European. 

Sizes. — Mostly  carpet  sizes  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  by  fifteen  to  fifty  feet.    Usually  nearly  square. 

Prices. — $0.75  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 
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Remarks. — There  are  several  varieties  which 
in  order  of  excellence  are  named  Gulistan,  Enile, 
Kerman,  Yaprak,  and  Sparta. 

KARAMAN 

Synonym. — ^Kaba  Karaman. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af  ter  the  town  of  Karaman, 
southeast  of  Konieh,  where  they  are  made  by 
Nomadic  tribes  of  Turkoman  descent.  The  word 
**Kaba"  means  coarse. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  four  to 
six;  number  honVnntally  four  to  eight;  number  to 
square  inch  ten  to  forty-eight. 

Warp. — Coarse  wool.     Usually  dyed  red. 

Woof. — ^Always  coarse  wool.  Usually  dyed 
red. 

Nap. — Of  medium  or  long,  coarse  wool. 

Weave. — Very  loosely  woven. 

SmEs. — Usually  overcast,  sometimes  selvaged. 

Ends. — No  special  rule.  Frequently  short  web 
with  loose  warp  threads. 

Border. — Usually  from  three  to  five  border 
stripes,  one  wide  one  with  one  or  two  narrow 
ones  on  either  side. 

Prevailing  Colors. — ^Usually  a  great  deal  of 
white  with  dark  reds,  blues,  greens,  and  yellows. 

Dyes. — Good  in  antiques,  poor  in  the  modems. 
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Designs. — Bather  bold  Caucasian  designs. 
Sizes. — ^Most  of  those  which  come  to  America 

are  small. 

Pkices. — ^Very  cheap,  from  $0.50  to  $1.50  per 
square  foot. 

Bemabks. — Coarse  and  unattractive  but  rather 
durable. 

KONIEH 

Synonym. — Koniah. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  city  of  Konieh 
(the  ancient  Iconium),  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  where  rug  weaving  is  an  impor- 
tant industry. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twelve ;  number  horizontally  seven  to  ten ;  number 
to  square  inch  fifty-six  to  one  hundred  twenty. 

Wabp. — Fine  wool  in  the  antiques ;  coarse  wool 
in  the  moderns;   frequently  dyed. 

Woof. — Fine  wool  in  the  antiques ;  coarse  wool 
in  the  moderns. 

Nap. — Fine  selected  wool  of  medium  length. 

Weave. — Antiques  evenly  and  tightly  woven; 
modems  loose  and  irregular  in  weave, 

Sides. — Antiques  usually  selvaged,  modems 
usually  overcast. 

Ends. — ^Web  and  selvage,  sometimes  fringe  of 
loose  warp  ends. 
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BoBDEK. — ^As  a  rule  there  are  from  three  to 
four  border  stripes,  one  wide  one  and  two  or  three 
narrow  ones. 

Prevailing  Colobs. — ^Antiques  have  soft  shades 
of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  No  rule  in  the  modems. 
Often  there  are  two  colors  in  one  yarn. 

Dyes. — Splendid  in  the  antiques.  Some  of  the 
modern  ones  are  aniline  dyed. 

Designs. — Rather  crude.  Generally  plain 
centre.    Prayer  design  common. 

Sizes. — Three  to  five  by  four  to  seven.  Also 
mats. 

Prices. — Antiques  rare;  from  $2.00  to  $10.00 
per  square  foot.  Modems  from  $1.00  to  $2.25 
per  square  foot. 

Eemarks, — The  modern  pieces  are  large  and 
thick.  They  resemble  the  Oushak  carpets.  Some 
of  them  are  of  sterling  texture  and  good  color 
and  design,  while  others  are  very  coarse  and 
cheap  in  every  way. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
Owner's  Description. — ^A  most  unique  and  rare  specimen 
of  an  obscure  Anatolian  weave.  Good  Koniehs  are  quite  as 
scarce  as  good  Kulahs  or  Ghiordes,  are  less  known  and  have 
therefore  less  demand.  The  right  and  left  Rhodian  lilies  are 
green,  the  centre  one  is  azure — all  on  rose  pink.  The  space 
above  shades  from  Nile  green  to  sea  green.  Main  border  is 
golden  buff.  This  old  rug  is  as  thick  as  a  Kazak.  For  softness 
of  tone  it  rivals  the  most  delicate  silk  rug. 
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LADIK 

Why  So  Named. — ^A  corruption  of  the  word 
Laodicea,  the  name  of  a  most  primitive  old  town 
of  500  population  in  the  midst  of  a  mound  of 
ruins  near  Konieh,  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  eight  to  fourteen; 
number  to  square  inch  sixty-four  to  one  hundred 
sixty-eight. 

Wabp. — ^Always  wool,  generally  of  a  fine  text- 
ure and  dyed  the  predominating  color  of  the  rug. 

Woop. — ^Always  wool  and  usually  dyed  the 
predominating  color  of  the  rug. 

Nap. — ^In  the  antiques  the  finest,  selected, 
lustrous  wool,  which  is  generally  cut  short.  In 
the  modems  a  coarse  wool  of  loose  texture. 

Weave. — ^Antiques  closely  and  evenly  woven. 
Modems  loosely  woven. 

Sides. — ^A  fairly  wide  colored  selvage,  made  by 
weaving  the  woof  threads  upon  three  or  four  of 
the  outside  warp  threads.  Sometimes  the  selvage 
is  added. 

Ends. — ^Usually  a  two-  or  three-inch  red  web 
at  each  end,  which  is  frequently  striped  with 
yellow  or  blue.  A  fringe  formed  by  the  loose 
warp  ends. 
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ANATOLIAN  PROPER 

Synonym. — ^Yesteklik,  a  name  frequently 
applied  to  the  mats. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af ter  the  country  of  Ana- 
tolia, which  is  another  name  for  Asia  Minor. 

Whebe  Made. — Most  of  them  come  from  the 
province  of  Angora  and  Konieh.  The  so-called 
Anatolian  mats  come  from  all  parts  of  Anatolia. 

Knot. — ^Always  Ghiordes.  Number  vertically 
six  to  fifteen;  number  horizontally  six  to  ten; 
number  to  square  inch  thirty-six  to  one  hundred 
fifty. 

Wabp. — ^Always  wool. 

Woof. — ^Always  wool,  which  is  usually  dyed. 

Nap. — ^Usually  a  long,  shaggy,  soft  wool. 
Sometimes  mohair. 

Weave. — ^Very  good  as  a  rule,  but  apt  to  be 
somewhat  irregular. 

Sides. — ^Always  selvaged. 

Ends. — ^Nearly  always  a  wide  red  webbing  with 
loose  warp  threads  at  each  end. 

BoBDEB. — ^From  one  to  six  border  stripes,  most 
usually  three. 

Pbevaiung  Colobs. — ^Rich  reds,  yellows, 
greens,  and  blues,  with  more  or  less  white. 
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Dyes. — Good  in  the  antiques.  Few  modem 
pieces  that  are  not  aniline  dyed. 

Designs. — Usually  bold  geometrical  designs. 
Every  sort  of  a  device  both  curved  and  rectilineal. 
The  latch  hook  is  especially  common.  The  prayer 
rugs  are  patterned  somewhat  after  the  Ghiordes 
and  Ladik. 

Sizes. — From  one  to  four  by  one  and  one-half 
to  six  feet.    Seldom  larger. 

Pbices. — From  $0.25  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — ^Frequently  crooked.  Attractive 
on  account  of  their  oddity.    Very  serviceable. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
See  color  plate  at  page  218  with  accompanying  description. 

BERGAMA 

Synonyms. — Bergamo,  Pergamo. 

Why  So  Named. — A  corruption  of  the  word 
Pergamo,  which  is  the  name  of  a  small  village  of 
3000  inhabitants,  about  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Smyrna,  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  ten  to 
fourteen ;  number  horizontally  six  to  twelve ;  num- 
ber to  square  inch  sixty  to  one  hundred  sixty- 
eight. 

Warp. — Always  dyed  wool,  usually  of  a  splen- 
did quality. 
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Woof. — ^Always  dyed  wool. 

Nap. — The  best  soft,  silky  wool,  usually  quite 
long. 

Weave. — Frequently  several  woof  threads 
between  each  row  of  knots. 

Sides. — Usually  broad  red  selvaged  sides, 
made  by  weaving  the  woof  threads  upon  three  or 
four  outside  warp  threads.  Frequently  have 
small  tassels  of  wool  along  the  sides.  The  only 
rug  that  has  these  excepting  the  Shiraz. 

Ends. — Rather  broad  web  with  braided  fringe 
at  each  end.  The  web  often  carries  a  woven 
design.  Until  recently  the  Bergama  was  the  only 
rug  which  sometimes  had  rosettes  woven  on  the 
webbing.  Nowadays  an  occasional  Anatolian  may 
be  found  with  this  feature. 

Border. — From  three  to  five  border  stripes, 
usually  three.  They  are  generally  wide  with  flow- 
ers in  profile. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Eed,  green,  blue,  yellow, 
ivory,  and  orange.    Rather  dark. 

Dyes. — Nearly  always  of  the  best. 

Designs. — The  Bergama  designs  are  somewhat 
characteristic.  The  Bergama  weavers  are  invent- 
ors of  patterns  rather  than  copyists.  Medallions 
frequent,  with  a  well  covered  field.  Sometimes 
the  checker-board  pattern.  Figures  generally 
bold  and  large  in  proportion  to  size  of  the  rug. 
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Sizes. — ^Usually  nearly  square.  One  and  one- 
half  to  four  by  two  to  six  feet.  Antiques  usually 
run  smaller  than  the  modem  ones. 

Pbices.— Eather  high.  From  $2.00  to  $10.00 
per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — ^Very  scarce. 

THE    EXAMPLES   ILLUSTRATED 

Bebgajia  Ruo. — ^The  unusual  medallion  in  this  piece  ib 
characteristic  of  the  Bergama.  only.  In  its  centre  is  the 
octagon  and  eight-pointed  star  of  the  Medes,  a  motif  which  is 
found  more  or  less  in  hearly  all  classes  of  rugs,  but  in  none 
more  frequently  than  in  the  Bergama. 

The  main  border  stripe  is  composed  of  lily  blossoms  in 
profile  and  in  full. 

Bebgama  Pbayeb  Rug  (see  p.  121). — KNort:  Ghiordes.  Num- 
ber to  the  inch,  horizontally  seven;  vertically  seven;  to  the 
square  inch,  seventy-seven. 

Bergama  prayer  rugs  are  not  often  seen  in  this  country 
and  this  particular  piece  is  a  very  uncommon  and  choice  one. 
The  designs  are  unusual,  the  colors  the  best  and  the  nap  has 
the  hammered-brass  appearance  so  common  in  many  of  the  old 
Bergamas. 

The  prayer  field  is  of  a  beautiful  terracotta;  the  space 
just  above  the  niche  is  in  light  and  dark  blue;  the  panels  carry 
most  peculiar  geometiical  designs  in  white,  yellow,  blue  and 
brown,  the  upper  one  on  a  ground  of  terracotta  and  the  lower 
one  on  a  ground  of  old  rose.  The  main  border  stripe  carries  a 
variety  of  nameless  geometrical  designs  in  red,  yellow,  blue, 
brown  and  drab  upon  a  white  background.  The  outer  border 
stripe  consists  of  an  eight-petaled  flower  alternating  with  a 
motif  which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  wine  glass,  so 
frequently  found  in  the  Caucasian  fabrics. 
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GHIORDES 

Synonyms. — Ghiordez,  Gurdiz,  Guerdi,  Your- 
dez,  Yurdi,  and  many  others. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  city  of  Ghiordes, 
fifty  miles  north  of  Smyrna,  where  they  are  made. 
It  is  the  ancient  Gordinm  from  which  was  named 
the  Gordian  knot  that  Alexander  the  Great  cut. 

Knot. — ^Always  the  Ghiordes  knot.  Number 
vertically  eight  to  fourteen;  number  horizontally 
eight  to  twelve ;  number  to  square  inch  sixty-four 
to  one  hundred  sixty-eight. 

Waep. — Usually  wool,  antiques  occasionally 
cotton  or  silk. 

Woof. — ^Usually  cotton,  occasionally  wool  or 
linen. 

Nap. — Short,  fine,  lustreless  wool,  occasionally 
cotton.  It  has  the  shortest  nap  of  any  of  the 
Turkish  rugs. 

Sides. — Frequently  finished  with  an  added  silk 
selvage  in  pale  colors. 

Ends. — The  fringe  on  the  upper  end,  as  a  rule, 
instead  of  being  a  continuation  of  the  warp 
threads,  is  a  separate  piece  sewed  on. 

Bobdbb. — From  three  to  ten  border  stripes, 
usually  one  wide  and  one  with  from  one  to  four 
narrower  ones  on  each  side.  A  favorite  arrange- 
ment is  to  alternate  light  and  dark  border  stripes. 
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Prevailing  Colors. — Light  blues,  yellows,  reds, 
and  greens.    Usually  considerable  white  or  ivory. 

Dyes. — Of  the  best. 

Designs. — ^A  great  majority  of  them  are  of  the 
prayer  designs.  Usually  with  a  centre  of  solid 
color  and  two  cross  panels,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
field. 

Sizes. — Usually  prayer  rug  sizes.  Modern 
ones  run  larger  than  the  antiques. 

Prices. — Antiques  exceedingly  high. 

Remarks. — Antiques  are  among  the  best,  while 
the  modern  ones  are  among  the  poorest. 

THE  example  illustrated 

The  prayer  niche,  prayer  field  and  inner  border  stripe  are 
all  characteristic  of  the  class,  but  the  main  border  stripe  is 
Kurdish   in  character. 

KULAH 

Synonyms. — Koula,  Coula. 

Why  So  Xamed. — After  the  town  of  Kulali, 
which  is  southeast  of  Ghiordium  and  east  of 
Smyrna,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  eight  to  fourteen; 
number  to  square  inch  sixty-four  to  one  hundred 
sixty-eight. 

Warp. — Alwavs  fine  wool. 
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Woof. — ^Usually  fine  wool.  Modems  occasion- 
ally of  cotton. 

Nap. — Fine,  short,  silky  wool  in  the  antiques, 
mohair  in  some  of  the  modern  ones. 

Weave. — Generally  close,  well  tied  knots. 

Sides. — Antiques  always  selvaged,  moderns 
usually  overcast  and  occasionally  selvaged. 

Ends. — Narrow  web  with  loose  warp  ends. 
Generally  dyed  yellow. 

Boeder. — From  seven  to  fourteen  border 
stripes,  having  as  a  rule  more  than  any  other  class 
of  rugs.  Usually  one  wide  stripe  with  a  multi- 
plication of  peculiarly  marked  small  ones,  which 
alternate  in  colors  and  carry  minute  designs.  A 
distinguishing  feature  is  the  so-called  **Kulah" 
border  stripe,  which  consists  of  the  repetition  of 
a  figure  which  somewhat  resembles  an  alligator 
and  is  quite  Chinese  in  character. 

PBEVAniiNG  Colors. — ^In  the  antiques,  red, 
blue,  golden  brown,  and  yellow  are  the  prevailing 
colors.  The  modem  ones  have  a  purplish  tint 
instead  of  crimson. 

Dyes. — ^In  the  antiques  the  dyes  are  of  the 
best.  Anilines  are  frequently  used  in  the  modern 
product. 

DpsiGNS. — The  great  majority  of  the  Kulah 
rugs  are  of  the  prayer  variety*    The  inner  field 
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is  frequently  filled,  or  partly  filled,  with  small 
floral  patterns.  A  figure  resembling  the  Sham- 
rock is  quite  common.  Usually  one  panel  above 
the  prayer  field,  whereas  the  Ghiordes  generally 
has  two  panels:  one  above  and  one  below  the 
prayer  field. 

Sizes. — ^Antiques  from  three  and  one-half  to 
five  by  five  to  seven  feet.  Modems  all  sizes  from 
mats  to  carpets. 

Prices.— Antiques  costly,  from  $5.00  to  $20.00 
per  square  foot.  Modern  ones  cheap,  from  $1.50 
to  $4.00. 

Remarks. — So  similar  to  the  Ghiordes  that  it 
is  sometimes  diflScult  to  differentiate.  Of  the 
modern  ones  the  better  grades  are  made  by  the 
Christians,  while  the  poorer  grades  are  made  by 
the  Mohammedans.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  the  Kulah  are  first  its  characteristic  border 
stripes,  second  the  filled  or  partly  filled  centre 
field,  while  in  the  Ghiordes  the  centre  field  is  gen- 
erally of  a  solid  color,  and  third,  the  single  panel, 
while  the  Ghiordes  generally  has  two  panels. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  is  a  typical  Kulah  in  design  with  its  large  number 
of  narrow  border  stripes,  the  single  cross  panel  and  the  prayer 
field  filled  with  designs. 

The  three  black  and  the  three  white  border  stripes  are 
filled  with  the  motif  known  as  the  "  fledc." 
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This  and  the  Kulah  border  design  in  the  inner  and  outer 
stripes  are  characteristic  of  this  class  of  rugs  and  are  seldom 
found  in  any  other  fabric. 

Notice  the  lamp  in  the  prayer  niche. 


MELES 

Synonyms. — ^Melhaz,  Melace,  Milas,  Carian, 
Karian,  Makri. 

Why  So  Named. — ^A  corruption  of  the  word 
Milassa,  the  name  of  a  town  a  few  miles  southwest 
of  Smyrna,  where  they  are  marketed. 

Where  Made. — In  some  of  the  seacoast  towns 
south  of  Smyrna  and  on  many  of  the  scattered 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Makri. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  five  to 
ten ;  number  horizontally  four  to  nine ;  number  to 
square  inch  twenty  to  ninety. 

Warp. — ^Wool,  often  colored  at  the  end. 

Woof. — Cotton  or  wool,  most  frequently  the 
latter. 

Nap. — Coarse,  loose,  lustrous  wool,  generally 
cut  short. 

Sides. — Selvaged.  This  selvage  is  formed  by 
the  woof  threads  when  they  are  wool  and  added  on 
when  the  woof  threads  are  cotton. 

Ends. — ^Web  of  varying  length  at  each  end  with 
fringe  of  loose  warp  threads. 
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BoBDEB. — Generally  six  or  more  border  stripes ; 
the  wider  one  usually  carries  flowers  in  profile. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — The  antiques  are  noted 
for  their  rich  golden  yellow  combined  with  blues, 
reds,  and  greens. 

Dyes. — Generally  good.  Some  of  the  modern 
pieces  are  dyed  with  brilliant  chemical  dyes. 

Designs. — Mostly  Caucasian  in  character.  The 
latch  hook  is  prominent.  Besides  the  usual  prayer 
designs,  perpendicular  stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and 
blue,  with  zigzag  lines  running  through  them, 
are  characteristic  designs  of  the  Meles. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  small  and  almost  square. 
Three  to  four  by  four  to  five  feet. 

Pbices. — ^Antiques  are  rare  and  few  of  the 
modem  pieces  reach  the  United  States.  From 
$1.50  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — They  are  similar  to  the  so-called 
Anatolian,  but  are  lighter  in  color  and  woven 
better.  In  some  respects  they  resemble  the  Ber- 
gama. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Author's  Description. — ^This  rug  comes  from  a  city  of 
great  antiquity  in'  Southwestern  Asia  Minor,  near  the  coast, 
opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

The  design  and  coloring  are  archaic  in  simplicity  and  sug- 
gest the  interests  of  a  people  dwelling  by  the  sea.  Observe  the 
turtle  figures   interspersed  between  the  curves  of  vine  in  the 
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panels;  also  the  fin-like  appearance  of  the  leaf-forms  attached 
to  the  vine,  the  line  of  fish-hook  heads  bordering  the  panels 
and  wave  design  on  either  side  of  same.  The  striped  character 
of  the  field  is  a  feature  to  be  noted  in  this  rug,  also  the 
introduction  of  an  exceptional  design  in  the  fourth  stripe. 

The  border  is  seen  to  be  Tery  inconspicuous  and  of  re- 
markably few  stripes  for  a  product  of  the  Anatolian  country. 
The  simple  nature  of  the  small  detached  fioral  forms  indicates 
an  early  origin,  before  the  enriching  influence  of  the  Persian 
invasion. 

Brilliant  colors  were  chosen  for  use  in  the  rug,  though  of 
such  mellow  tone  as  to  be  in  excellent,  subdued  harmony.  The 
predominating  colors  are  golden  canary-yellow,  madder  red,  and 
green,  with  blue,  violet  and  white  as  secondary  tones. 

The  shades  in  which  these  colors  appear  are  quite  inde- 
scribable, doubtless  on  account  of  careless  methods  of  dyeing  or 
the  chances  of  home-made  mixtures.  Thus  the  green  is  of  a 
bluish  cast,  the  blue  is  mottled  with  lighter  shades  (a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  this  variety  of  rug)  and  the  violet,  which, 
as  the  most  typical  and  exclusive  of  Meles  colors,  should  be  pure 
in  tone,  is  of  dingy  look,  apparently  having  succeeded  brown  in 
the  dye-pot. 

All  the  colors  have  remained  absolutely  fast,  despite  the 
long  exposure  of  time.  The  kaleidoscopic  effect  which  has  been 
noted  as  a  quality  in  many  old  Meles  rug  patterns,  may  be 
easily  detected  in  this  specimen. 


SMYRNA 

Why  So  Named. — Because  they  are  marketed 
at  Smyrna.  Smyrna  itself  is  not  a  centre  of  rug 
weaving,  but  these  rugs  come  from  the  towns  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  namely, 
Aidin  and  Brousa. 
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"Elnot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  four  to 
eight ;  number  horizontally  four  to  ten ;  number  to 
square  inch  sixteen  to  eighty. 

Warp. — Coarse  wool. 

Woof. — Coarse  wool,  generally  dyed. 

Nap. — ^Loosely  woven. 

Weave. — ^Loosely  woven  and  carelessly  tied. 

Sides. — ^No  rule,  most  frequently  short  web 
with  loose  warp  ends. 

BoBDEB. — No  rule;  generally  three  border 
stripes,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow  one  on  each 
side. 

Prevailing  Colors. — ^No  rule.  Bright  reds, 
blues,  and  greens  are  commonly  employed. 

Dyes. — Generally  chemical. 

Designs. — Anything  and  everything,  largely 
European  and  seldom  artistic. 

Sizes. — Carpet  sizes  only. 

Prices. — From  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  square  foot. 

Eemarks. — No  antiques.  The  modem  ones  are 
purely  commercial  creations. 

MOSUL 

Synonyms. — Mpusoul,  Moussoul. 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af ter  the  town  of  that  name 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  they  are  marketed.  They 
are  made  by  the  Kurds  who  inhabit  the  mountain- 
ous districts  north  of  Mosul  around  Lake  Van. 
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Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
eight;  number  horizontally  six  to  ten;  number  to 
square  inch  thirty-six  to  eighty. 

Wabp. — ^Usually  coarse,  dark  wool  or  goats' 
hair.    Occasionally  cotton. 

Woof. — ^Usually  coarse,  dyed  wool. 

Nap. — Excellent,  long,  lustrous  wool,  camels' 
or  goats'  hair. 

Weave. — Some  closely  and  tightly  woven,  but 
the  majority  are  rather  loosely  woven. 

Sides. — Corded  edges  overcast  with  dark  wool. 
Frequently  overcast  with  wool  of  different  colors 
after  the  Kurdish  fashion.  Occasionally  selvaged. 

Ends. — At  each  end  a  narrow  selvage  with  one 
or  more  stripes  of  colored  yarn  running  through, 
usually  red  and  blue.  As  a  rule  one  of  these 
selvages  is  turned  over  and  hemmed,  while  the 
other  is  finished  with  braided  warp  threads  which 
are  knotted  at  the  ends. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  six  border  stripes, 
usually  three,  which  are  separated  by  lines  of 
dark  blue  or  brown.  Frequently  there  is  consid- 
erable camels'  hair  in  the  border.  The  Saraband 
pattern  is  sometimes  copied. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Usually  dark,  rich  blues, 
yellows,  greens,  reds,  and  browns.  The  browns 
and  yellows  predominate  as  a  rule.  These  colors 
are  shaded  as  only  the  Kurds  know  how. 
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Dyes. — ^As  a  rule  excellent  except  in  a  small 
proportion  of  the  modem  pieces. 

Designs. — A  multitude  of  designs  which  are 
usually  rather  striking  in  character.  Probably 
patterned  more  after  the  Persian  designs  than  any 
others.  The  Saraband  and  the  Herati  patterns 
are  frequently  used.  Medallions  filled  with  the 
pear  or  other  small  designs. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  three  to  four  by  four  to  seven 
feet,  runners  from  two  to  four  by  eight  to  twenty 
feet.    Saddle  bags. 

Pbices. — Among  the  best  moderate  priced 
rugs.    From  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 

Remarks. — Best  in  the  market  for  very  hard 
service.  Quite  thick  and  heavy  and  generally  lie 
well. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Owner's  Description. — This  type  of  rug  comes  from  the 
largest  rug-producing  centre  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor.  The  speci- 
men shown  illustrates  the  Mosul  at  its  best,  as  to  closeness  of 
weave,  length  of  pile,  symmetry  of  design  and  richness  of 
coloring. 

The  superb  lustre  of  the  wool,  comparable  only  to  a  silk 
plush,  and  the  great  softness  of  the  long  pile — features  which 
have  made  famous  the  rugs  from  this  region — are  here  con- 
spicuous. 

In  shape  and  design  also  the  specimen  is  typical.  The 
field  is  composed  of  diamond-shaped  sections  outlined  in  black 
and  decorated  with  the  conventionalized  tarantula.  By  placing 
these  sections  diagonally  a  latticed  effect  is  produced. 
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The  usual  border  plan  of  three  stripes,  two  narrow  ones 
separated  by  a  broader,  appears  here.  The  narrow  stripes  are 
in  the  familiar  ilower-and-yine  design,  the  broad  stripe  in  a 
formal  arrangement  of  rosette  and  hour-glass,  all  conforming  to 
the  geometrical  and  rectangular  lines  of  Turkish  design. 

The  color  scheme  of  the  piece  is  remarkable  for  its  har- 
mony. The  dominant  color  is  wine,  introduced  in  many  beau- 
tifully blended  shades,  and  relieved  with  correspondingly  soft 
tones  of  old  blue  and  green,  the  whole  illuminated  with  well- 
arranged  bands  of  white. 
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FBOlf  THE  COLLECTION  OP  THE  AUTHOR 

Knott  Ghiordes.  Nine  to  the  inch  vertically  and  eight  horison- 
taUy,  mddng  seventy-two  to  the  square  inch. 

One  will  seldom  see  a  more  beautiful  and  more  glossy  piece, 
especially  among  the  Caucasian  fabrics,  and  neither  the  material  nor 
dyes  can  be  excelled. 

The  black  in  the  back^und  is  of  natural  black  sheep's  wool 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  animals,  birds  and  symbols,  most  of  which 
are  in  a  tich  rose  color.  The  main  border  stripe  consists  of  the  crab 
design  in  subdued  tones  of  ydlow,  blue  and  red  with  more  or  less 
white. 

(See  page  269) 
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Caucasia  and  Transcancasia  form  an  isthmus 
connecting  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  it  has  an  area  of  about  166,500 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion. It  was  once  Persian  territory,  but  was  ac- 
quired by  Russia  in  1813.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  such  a  mixture  of  races  and  languages, 
the  number  of  dialects  being  estimated  at  about 
seventy.  The  carpets  of  the  Caucasians  are  in 
coloring  and  in  design  identical  with  those  of 
Ancient  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  they  have  pre- 
served their  original  characteristics,  but  alas,  not 
their  original  dyes,  for  here  too  the  coal-tar  prod- 
ucts have  been  well  received  by  these  wild  moun- 
taineers. 

The  Caucasian  mgs  are  characterized  by  their 
prominent  borders  and  their  purely  geometrical 
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patterns  with  sharp  outlines.  Both  warp  and 
woof  are  usually  of  wool  excepting  in  some  of  the 
Kabistans  and  Shirvans  and,  as  a  rule,  the  ends 
are  finished  with  loose  or  braided  warp  threads. 
The  predominating  colors  are  the  blues  and  yel- 
lows. They  are  seldom  made  in  large  sizes.  Some 
of  the  most  characteristic  designs  are  the  eight- 
pointed  star  of  the  Medes,  the  six-pointed  star  of 
the  Mohammedans,  the  triangle,  the  diamond,  the 
latch  hook,  the  barber-pole  stripe,  the  tarantula, 
the  swastika,  the  reciprocal  trefoil,  the  link-in- 
lozenge  and  the  tree  of  life. 

DAGHESTAN 

Why  So  Named. — Daghestan  means  **  moun- 
tain land"  and  is  the  name  of  a  district  in  Cau- 
casian Russia  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  600,000. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  ten  to 
fifteen;  number  horizontally  eight  to  fourteen; 
number  to  square  inch  eighty  to  two  hundred  ten. 

Wabp. — ^Usually  wool,  being  as  a  rule  a  dark 
brown  or  natural  color  in  the  antiques  and  white 
or  gray  in  the  modems.  Some  of  the  modems 
have  a  combination  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  warp 
threads  may  be  composed  of  one  strand  of  cotton 
and  one  of  wool  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  puck- 
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ering  of  the  fabric,  especially  after  it  has  been 
wet. 

Woof. — ^In  the  modems  nearly  always  cotton. 
In  the  antiques  usually  white  or  gray  wool  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Nap. — Fine  silky  wool  cut  short. 

Weave. — ^As  a  rule  finely  and  closely  woven. 

Sides. — Selvaged  or  overcast  with  colored 
wool. 

Ends. — A  narrow  selvage  with  loose  or  knotted 
warp  threads  at  each  end. 

BoBDEB. — Three  or  more  border  stripes, 
usually  three,  carrying  small  figures  and  sepa- 
rated  by  narrow  stripes  of  solid  colors.  The  main 
border  stripe  most  frequently  has  a  cream  colored 
ground.  The  lobster,  the  crab,  the  reciprocal  tre- 
foil, the  reciprocal  saw-teeth,  the  wine  glass, 
the  barber-pole  stripe,  and  the  Georgian  border 
designs  are  frequently  employed. 

Pbevailing  Coloes. — The  central  ground  is 
usually  ivory  with  figures  in  the  different  tints  of 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

Dyes. — ^In  the  antiques  all  good.  Some  of  the 
modems  are  aniline  dyed. 

Designs. — The  same  patterns  are  employed  as 
were  in  vogue  centuries  ago.  Diagonal  ornamen- 
tation of  both  border  and  field  is  frequently  em- 
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ployed  as  in  many  of  the  Kabistans.  Floral  forms 
seldom  used.  The  centre  is  never  plain,  but  is 
always  filled  with  small  geometrical  figures.  The 
tarantula,  the  swastika,  the  link,  S  forms,  octagon, 
eight-pointed  star,  and  the  latch  hook  variations 
are  common.  The  Greek,  cross  is  almost  omni- 
present. 

Sizes. — From  two  and  one-half  to  seven  by 
four  to  ten  feet. 

Prices. — Antiques  rare;  modems  cheap,  from 
$1.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Bemabks. — Frequently  crooked.  The  Shirvan 
and  Kabistans  are  often  sold  as  Daghestans. 

THE  EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATED 

COLOB  PLATE 

with  accompanying  description  at  page  05. 

DOUBLETONES 

DA0HE8TAN  BUG 

Like  most  rugs ,  of  its  class  this  piece  consists  wholly  of 
geometrical  devices  such  as  the  latch  hook,  star,  octagon, 
barber-pole  stripe,  etc.,  all  spaces  being  filled  with  designs  of 
various  sizes.  Each  motif  consists  of  three  eight-pointed  star 
formSy  one  within  another.  The  second  and  third  borders  are 
purely  Caucasian  and  represent  a  twig  with  two  leaves  and  a 
flower.  This  motif  is  seldom  found  in  any  but  the  Caucasian 
fabrics. 

DAOHESTAN  PBATEB  BUG    (see  p.  311) 

The  most  common  form  of  Daghestan  prayer  rug  with  its 
Caucasian  niche  and  lattice  field,  each  square  of  which  is  filled 
with  a  peculiar  rectilineal  floral  form.  All  of  the  border  designs 
are  characteristically  Caucasian. 
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DERBEND 

Synonym. — Derbent. 

Why  So  Named. — Derbend,  meaning  **a  forti- 
fied gate, ' '  is  the  name  of  the  chief  city  and  capital 
of  the  province  of  Daghestan,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  these  mgs  are  made  by  the  Tartars  and 
Turkomans. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twelve ;  number  horizontally  five  to  ten ;  number  to 
square  inch  forty  to  one  hundred  twenty. 

Warp. — Brown  wool  or  goats*  hair. 

Woof. — Good  wool.  Usually  more  than  two 
woof  threads  between  each  row  of  knots. 

Nap. — Good,  soft,  thick,  long,  lustrous  wool. 

Weave. — ^Very  good,  but  not  as  close  as  that 
of  the  Daghestans. 

Sides. — Generally  overcast.  Occasionally  sel- 
vaged. 

Ends. — ^Like  the  Daghestans,  a  short  web  with 
knotted  fringe  at  each  end.  Sometimes  the  web 
is  wide  as  in  the  Turkoman  products. 

BoRDEB. — From  two  to  four  border  stripes, 
carrying  large  geometrical  patterns  separated  by 
narrow  stripes  of  plain  color. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Fewer  colors  than   the 
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Daghestans.    Usually  a  field  of  blue  or  red.    Yel- 
low is  lavishly  employed. 

Dyes. — Generally  good. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Daghestans 
and  Kabistans,  but  of  a  coarser  nature  and  purely 
geometric,  the  latch  hook  and  the  eight-pointed 
star  devices  being  the  most  common.  The  field 
usually  consists  of  a  repetition  of  the  designs  in 
alternate  colors. 

Pbices. — From  $0.50  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Eemabks. — Rather  rare.  Of  little  artistic 
value. 

KABISTAN 

Synonyms. — Cabistan,  Kuban. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  the  district  of  Kuba, 
which  lies  southwest  of  Daghestan  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  where  they  are  made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  ten  to 
sixteen;  number  horizontally  eight  to  fourteen; 
number  to  square  inch  eighty  to  two  hundred 
twenty-four. 

Wabp. — Sometimes  cotton,  sometimes  wool. 
They  differ  from  the  Daghestans  in  that  the  latter 
always  have  wool  warp. 

Woop. — ^Usually  cotton.    Occasionally  wool. 

Nap. — Short  wool,  closely  clipped,  seldom 
lustrous. 
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Weave. — Closely  woven,  equal  to  the  Daghes- 
tan  in  that  respect. 

Sides. — Nearly  always  overcast  with  cotton 
threads  or  selvaged  with  cotton.  Some  of  the 
modem  ones  are  finished  with  a  cording. 

Ends. — ^Narrow  web  with  loose  or  twisted  warp 
threads. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  five  border  stripes. 

Prevailing  Colors. — ^Eich  but  not  brilliant 
reds,  greens,  bines,  and  yellows,  with  considerable 
white. 

Dyes. — ^Like  all  other  Caucasian  mgs  many  of 
the  modem  ones  are  more  or  less  chemically  dyed. 

Designs. — Similar  to  the  Shirvan.  The  floral 
forms  are  usually  connected  by  meander  lines,  in 
which  respect  they  differ  from  those  of  the 
Shirvan.  An  attempt  to  render  geometrical  orna- 
ment in  a  floral  maimer.  Small  conventional 
flowers  thrown  broadcast.  The  tarantula,  the  swas- 
tika, the  link,  S  forms,  diamonds,  stars,  birds,  and 
animals  are  all  introduced.  A  field  of  large  recti- 
lineal pear  designs  arranged  in  diagonal  rows  is 
common. 

Sizes. — ^Usually  oblong.  Can  be  had  in  larger 
sizes  than  the  Daghestan.  From  two  and  one-half 
to  five  by  five  to  twenty  feet. 

Prices.— From  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot 
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Remabks. — Often  sold  for  the  Daghestan.  The 
most  durable  of  the  moderate  priced  nigs.  They 
are  thin  and  flexible  and  lie  well. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

The  field  is  filled  with  four  peculiar  oblong  medallions  and 
geometrical  devices  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  Greek  key, 
diamonds,  crosses,  etc.  All  of  the  border  designs  are  charac- 
teristically Caucasian. 

TCHETCHEN 

Synonyms. — Tzitzi,  Chichi. 

Why  So  Named. — The  name  of  a  powerful 
tribe  of  wandering  mountaineers  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Daghestan 
and  who  weave  them. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
ten;  number  horizontally  five  to  ten;  number  to 
square  inch  thirty  to  one  hundred. 

Wabp. — ^Usually  fine  wool,  occasionally  cotton. 

Woof. — Fine  wool.    Frequently  dyed  brown. 

Nap. — Fine  wool,  closely  clipped. 

Weave. — ^Usually  well  woven  but  looser  than 
the  Daghestan. 

SmES. — ^Narrow  colored  selvage,  usually  of 
extra  yarns.    Sometimes  overcast. 

Ends. — ^Web  of  varying  widths  at  each  end 
with  a  fringe  of  loose  warp  ends. 
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BoRDEB, — From  three  to  six  border  stripes 
carrying  a  combination  of  floral  and  geometrical 
designs.  The  so-called  Chichi  border  design  is 
nearly  always  present. 

Pebvailing  Colors. — Usually  dark  colors  with 
considerable  dark  blue  and  white. 

Dyes. — ^As  a  rule  good. 

Designs. — Rather  indefinite.  Usually  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Caucasian  and  Persian  designs 
repeated  over  the  field  so  as  to  form  a  trellis: 
Diamond-shaped  figures,  rosettes,  trefoils,  and 
crude  animal  forms. 

Sizes. — Nearly  square,  four  to  five  by  five  to 
six  feet. 

Prices. — From  $0.75  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Eemarks. — ^Resemble  the  Shirvan  in  texture, 
for  which  they  are  frequently  sold. 


BAKU 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  city  of  Baku,  a 
seaport  on  the  Caspian  in  the  district  of  Shirvan, 
from  whence  they  are  shipped. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
sixteen;  number  horizontally  eight  to  twelve; 
number  to  square  inch  sixty-four  to  one  hundred 
ninety-two. 
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Wabp. — Cotton  or  wool.  Frequently  camels' 
hair. 

Woof. — Usually  cotton.     Sometimes  wool. 

Nap. — ^Wool  with  more  or  less  camels'  or 
goats'  hair,  cut  short. 

Weave. — Generally  closely  woven  and  well  tied. 

Sides. — Usually  overcast,  occasionally  sel- 
vaged. 

Ends. — ^A  small  streak  of  camels'  hair  is 
usually  thrown  across  one  end.  This  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  Baku  features. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  six  border  stripes, 
most  frequently  three,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow 
one  on  either  side. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Similar  to  those  of  the 
Daghestan. 

Dyes. — Generally  good. 

Designs. — The  large-sized  pear  pattern  is  per- 
haps the  most  common.  It  is  generally  of  a  recti- 
lineal nature.  Frequently  there  is  a  central 
medallion  with  corners  to  match. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  seven  by  four  to  nine 
feet.  The  length  is  generally  double  or  more  than 
the  width. 

Pbices. — ^Rather  high  priced  on  account  of 
their  scarcity ;  $1.50  to  $4.00  per  square  foot. 

ttBMABKS. — Not  very  common  in  the  United 
States. 
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THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

The  design  of  this  piece,  the  large  pear  motif  with  central 
serrated  medallion  and  comer  pieces  to  match,  is  the  most 
common  one  employed  in  the  Baku  district.  In  contrast  to  the 
Persian  rendition  of  the  pear  design  those  in  the  Baku  are 
larger  and  more  rectilineal.  Like  the  Saraband  the  stems  point 
in  the  opposite  direction  in  alternate  rows.  All  of  the  border 
stripes  are  purely  Caucasian,  the  central  one  being  'a  form  of 
latch  hook  border. 


SHEMAKHA 

Synonyms. — Soumak,  Sumak,  Kashmir,  Cash- 
mere. 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  city  of  Shemakha, 
the  capital  and  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
ancient  Khanate  of  Shirvan,  which  was  ceded  to 
Persia  in  1813.  Soumak  is  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Shemakha.  Sometimes  called  Kashmir  or 
Cashmere  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
weave  to  that  of  the  Cashmere  shawl. 

By  Whom  Made. — By  the  Nomadic  tribes  of 
Shirvan. 

Stitches. — In  antiques  ten  to  twelve  rows  of 
stitches  to  the  inch.  In  moderns  seven  is  the 
average. 

Warp. — Always  wool.  Usually  white  in  the 
antiques  and  coarse  grayish  brown  in  the  moderns. 

Woof. — ^Always  wool. 
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Weave. — ^Woven  in  the  same  primitive  fashion 
as  of  old.  The  only  pileless  Oriental  rug  besides 
the  Ghileems.  The  different  colored  woof  threads 
are  twisted  over  and  under  the  warp  threads  by 
means  of  a  needle  in  such  a  way  that  each  stitch 
is  made  diagonally,  taking  in  two  of  the  warp 
threads  and  leaving  every  alternate  row  of 
stitches  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction  after  the 
herring-bone  pattern.  On  the  under  side  the 
shaggy  ends  of  the  colored  woof  threads  are  left 
loose.    They  never  have  any  lustre. 

SroEs. — ^Usually  overcast  in  dark  wool,  some- 
times selvaged. 

Ends. — ^A  long  fringe  at  both  ends  formed  by 
the  loose  warp  ends.  Usually  white  in  the 
antiques  and  grayish  brown  in  the  modems. 

BoRDEB. — From  two  to  five  border  stripes, 
usually  four,  the  main  one  carrying  a  zigzag 
design.    The  Georgian  border  design  is  common. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Light  and  dark  blue, 
green,  yellow,  red,  orange,  black,  and  white.  The 
field  is  most  frequently  of  dark  blue  or  red. 

Dyes. — Good  in  antiques  and  poor  in  modems. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Daghestan 
and  Shirvan  and  have  remained  unchanged  for 
centuries.  All  designs  are  outlined  in  black  and 
the  Mongolian  influence  is  quite  perceptible,  the 
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knot  of  destiny,  mountains,  etc.,  being  very 
frequently  used,  together  with  the  usual  Cau- 
casian designs  such  as  the  latch  hook,  octagon, 
and  various  other  geometrical  devices.  Animals 
are  frequently  portrayed. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  seven  by  four  to  twelve 
feet.    Seldom  larger  than  seven  by  ten. 

Pbices. — From  $0.75  to  $1.75  per  square  foot. 

BEXfABKs. — Durable,  but  they  lack  animation 
compared  with  other  rugs. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Like  most  rugs  of  its  class  the  field  is  filled  with  various 
nameless  medallion  forms.  The  main  border  stripe  consists  of 
the  alternate  arrangement  of  beetle,  fioral  and  leaf  forms  on 
each  side  of  which  is  the  Georgian  border  design  so  common 
in  Shemakhas. 

SHIRVAN 

Why  So  Named. — After  the  district  of  Shirvan, 
south  of  Daghestan  and  extending  from  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  river  Kur.  Marketed  at  Baku, 
the  trade  centre  of  the  district. 

By  Whom  Made. — ^Woven  by  the  Lesgie  tribes. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
twelve ;  number  horizontally  five  to  nine ;  number 
to  square  inch  thirty  to  one  hundred  eight. 

Wabp. — Generally  white  or  gray  wool  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  in  the  antiques,  while  the 
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modems  are  of  brown  or  white  wool  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two.  Sometimes  the  warp  is  of  cotton  or 
goats  ^  hair. 

Woof. — Usually  of  wool,  occasionally  of  cotton 
and  sometimes  cotton  and  wool  strands  will  be 
twisted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause 
more  or  less  puckering  of  the  fabric,  especially 
after  same  has  been  wet. 

Nap. — Wool,  cut  short. 

Weave. — Cheaply  and  roughly  woven. 

Sides. — Overcast  or  selvaged. 

Ends. — Usually  both  ends  are  finished  alike 
with  a  short  web  and  an  extra  large  fringe  of 
loose  or  knotted  warp  threads. 

BoBDEB. — Three  to  five  border  stripes,  gen- 
erally four,  one  wide  one  and  several  narrow  ones. 
As  a  rule  they  carry  small  designs  either  of  a 
Caucasian  or  Persian  character.  The  latch  hook, 
the  tarantula,  the  scorpion,  and  the  wine  glass 
designs  are  common. 

Pbevailing  Colobs. — Quiet  tints  of  red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  salmon,  with  considerable  white. 

Dyes. — Modems  very  apt  to  be  chemical. 

Designs. — Quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Dag- 
hestan  and  Kabistan,  but  more  inclined  to  imitate 
the  Persian  designs  without  the  connecting  vine  or 
meander  eflfect  and  inclined  to  be  rather  large  in 
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proportion  to  the  size  of  the  rug.  The  tarantula^ 
the  swastika,  the  link,  the  S  form,  and  the  palace 
patterns  are  commonly  employed. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  five  by  four  to  seven 
feet.    No  carpet  sizes. 

Pbices. — ^Among  the  cheapest  of  the  Caucasian 
products.    From  $0.50  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 

Eemarks. — Moderns  made  only  to  sell. 

THE  EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATED 

COLOR  PLATE 

with  accompanying  description  at  page  147. 

DOUBLETONB 

In  many  respects  the  Shirvan  is  similar  to  the  Daghestan, 
but  usually  cheaper  in  craftsmanship  and  a  trifle  more  Persian 
in  design.  The  weft  is  also  usually  cotton,  while  that  oi  the 
Daghestan  is  wool.  The  main  border  stripe  in  this  piece  is  a 
characteristic  Caucasian  design  and  is  seen  in  no  other  rugs. 

GENGHIS 

Synonyms. — Guenja,  Guendja,  Guenges,  Turk- 
man. 

Why  So  Named. — Authorities  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some  say  that  the 
proper  name  should  be  Guenja,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Elizabethpol,  from  whence  they 
came.  Others  insist  they  should  be  called  Genghis, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Nomads  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethpol  who  weave  them. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.     Number  vertically  six  to 
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ten ;  number  horizontally  five  to  eight ;  number  to 
square  inch  thirty  to  eighty. 

Warp. — ^A  three-strand  thread  of  brown  wool 
or  goats '  hair, 

Woop. — Gray  or  brown  wool,  frequently  dyed. 
Generally  several  woof  threads  between  each  row 
of  knots. 

Nap. — ^Usually  rather  long  wool  or  goats '  hair. 
Of  a  much  finer  quality  in  the  antiques. 

Weave. — ^As  a  rule  coarsely  woven. 

SmEs. — Selvaged  or  overcast,  with  different 
colored  wool,  most  frequently  the  former. 

Ends. — ^Web  with  small  knotted  fringe  on  one 
or  both  ends.  Sometimes  the  web  is  wide  as  in  the 
Turkoman  rugs. 

Border. — From  two  to  five  border  stripes, 
most  frequently  three,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow 
one  on  each  side,  all  carrying  geometrical  designs. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Similar  to  those  of  the 
Kazaks.  Usually  considerable  white  with  rather 
bright  red,  light  and  dark  blue. 

Dyes. — ^Apt  to  be  inferior. 

Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Kazaks  and 
Karabaghs.  Geometrical  as  a  rule,  sometimes 
flowers  and  vines.  The  pear  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, usually  in  alternate  rows  of  red  and  blue. 
Birds  and  animals. 
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Sizes.— Seldom  square,  mostly  runners  three 
to  five  By  four  to  nineteen  feet. 

Prices. — The  lowest  priced  Caucasian  rug  as  a 
rule.    From  $0.50  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 

Bemabes. — Durable.  Often  sold  as  Kara- 
baghs. 

THE  example  illustrated 

Knot:  Ghiordes.  Nine  to  the  inch  vertically  and  seven 
horizontally,  making  sixty-three  to  the  square  inch. 

This  is  a  very  old  piece.  Note  that  the  outer  border 
appears  in  the  ends  and  is  lacking  on  the  sides,  having  been  cut  off 
on  account  of  its  worn-out  condition. 

The  field  is  covered  with  the  pear  design  in  alternating 
rows  -of  light  and  dark  colors  upon  a  rich  red  ground.  The 
inner  border  carries  the  Greek  meander  in  red  and  white  upon 
a  blue  ground,  while  the  main  stripe  is  filled  with  the  octagon 
and  the  eight-pointed  star  of  the  Medes  in  different  colors  upon 
a  white  ground.  The  third  border,  which  remains  on  the  ends 
only,  carries  the  Greek  meander  in  blue  and  white  upon  a  red 
ground.    Both  warp  and  Woof  are  of  wool. 


KARABAGH 

Synonym. — Carabagh. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  Karabagh,  the  name 
of  a  province  in  Transcaucasia  just  across  the 
Persian  border  north  of  Tabriz,  where  they  are 
made. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  five  to  ten;  number 
to  square  inch  thirty  to  one  hundred  twenty. 
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Wabp. — Coarse  white  or  brown  wool. 

Woof. — Coarse  wool,  sometimes  dyed.  Gen- 
erally several  strands  between  each  row  of  knots. 

Nap, — Long,  heavy  wool  or  camels'  hair. 

Weave. — Coarsely  woven  and  carelessly 
knotted. 

Sides. — Antiques  usually  selvaged.  Modems 
nearly  always  overcast  with  colored  wool. 

Ends. — Short  webs,  one  of  which  is  generally 
turned  back  and  hemmed.  The  other  end  has  a 
fringe  of  loose  or  twisted  warp  threads. 

Border. — From  two  to  fourteen  border  stripes 
with  a  large  range  of  geometrical  designs.  The 
reciprocal  trefoil  is  especially  common.  Fre- 
quently a  border  of  camels '  hair. 

Prevailing  Colors. — More  subdued  in  antiques 
than  in  the  modems.  Magenta  is  used  lavishly. 
Strong  reds,  yellows,  and  blues,  with  considerable 
white. 

Dyes. — Nearly  all  of  the  modem  pieces  are 
chemically  dyed. 

Designs. — Similar  to  the  Kazaks,  only  a  trifle 
more  Persian  in  character,  that  is,  more  Persian 
floral  forms  are  introduced.  Sometimes  the  field 
is  plain,  sometimes  it  is  filled  with  some  tree 
patterns  or  with  numerous  floral  and  geometrical 
figures.    In  some  of  the  fintiques  the  field  is  cov- 
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ered  with  black  and  tan  spots,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  leopard  ^s  skin,  which  no  donbt  it  was 
intended  to  represent. 

Sizes. — Two   to   six   by   four   to   eight  feet. 
Usually  small.    Never  in  carpet  sizes. 

Prices. — Antiques  rare  and  rather  costly. 
Moderns  among  the  cheapest  of  the  Oriental 
weave.    From  $0.50  to  $1.50  per  square  foot. 

Bemabes. — One  of  the  most  inferior  products 
of  the  Eastern  loom,  but  artistic.  Have  deterio- 
rated considerably  of  late  years. 


KAZAK 

Synonym. — Small  Kazaks  are  called  Kazakdjie. 

Why  So  Named. — A  corruption  of  the  word 
Cossack. 

Where  Made. — In  the  Transcaucasian  district 
of  Erivan,  near  Mt.  Ararat,  where  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Turkey  meet. 

By  Whom  Made. — ^By  the  Cossack  Nomads, 
whose  origin  seems  to  be  unknown.  They  were 
probably  related  to  the  Cossacks  of  Russia. 

Knot. — Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  six  to 
twelve;  number  horizontally  six  to  ten;  number 
to  square  inch  thirty-six  to  one  hundred  twenty. 
Fewer  than  any  of  the  other  Caucasian  fabrics. ' 
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Wabp. — ^Always  wool. 

Woof. — Nearly  always  wool,  usually  dyed.  A 
characteristic  feature  is  the  number  of  woof 
threads  between  each  row  of  knots,  usually  four 
or  more. 

Nap. — Fine  lustrous  wool,  which  is  usually  cut 
long.  The  great  number  of  woof  threads  causes 
the  nap  to  lie  so  that  the  side  of  the  yam  is  ex- 
posed more  than  the  ends. 

Sides. — Usually  a  wide  selvage  in  colored  wool. 
Occasionallv  overcast. 

Ends. — Usually  a  short  colored  selvage  at  each 
end,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  turned  back  and 
hemmed.  A  fringe  of  knotted  or  braided  warp 
ends.  When  braided  the  ends  of  the  rug  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  and  twisted  so  that  it  does  not  lie 
well. 

Border. — From  three  to  four  border  stripes, 
usually  three.  The  crab,  wine  glass,  reciprocal 
saw-teeth,  reciprocal  trefoil,  tarantula,  and  latch 
hook  variations  are  common. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Rather  bright  shades  of 
red,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  rose,  with  more  or 
less  ivory  or  white.  These  colors  are  more  sub- 
dued in  the  antiques. 

Dyes. — Poor  in  some  of  the  modem  pieces, 
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Designs. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Shirvan  and 
(Jenghis.  Bold  geometrical  figures  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  people  who  weave  them. 
The  tarantula,  diamond,  palm,  animals,  and  hu- 
man beings  are  profusely  portrayed.  The  Greek 
cross  is  almost  always  present  and  the  Russian 
coat  of  arms  common. 

Sizes. — Small  and  medium,  three  to  six  by  hve 
to  eight  feet.    Usually  square  or  nearly  so. 

Prices. — ^Antiques  few  and  valuable.  The 
moderns  are  among  the  cheapest  of  the  Oriental 
products.    From  $0.75  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 

Rbmabks. — ^As  a  rule  thick  and  heavy  though 
soft  and  durable. 

THE  examples  ILLUSTRATED 

COLOR  PLATE 

with  accompanying  description  at  page  249. 

DOUBIfTONE 

The  field  design  is  known  as  the  Palace  or  Sunburst.  It 
is  common  in  the  Kazaks  and  Shirvans,  but  never  used  in 
any  other  rugs.  This  piece  shows  the  most  common  form  of 
Kazak  with  the  Palace  design  in  the  centre  and  the  Crab 
border,  on  each  side  of  which  is  the  reciprocal  saw-teeth. 
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The  territory  from  which  the  so-called  *  *  Turk- 
oman'' rugs  come  is  that  part  of  Central  Asia 
consisting  of  Turkestan,  Eastern  Turkestan  and 
Eussian  Turkestan  lying  north  of  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  and  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

It  comprises  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
square  miles  and  is  inhabited  by  numerous  rug- 
making  tribes  of  Nomads.  The  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Turkoman  products  are  their  wide 
web,  their  octagon  and  medallion  designs  and 
their  old  traditional  colors  of  predominating  red 
with  patches  of  white,  brown,  and  green.  The 
dyes  are  usually  fast  and  the  knot  is  always 
Persian  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
Yomud  or  Samarkand,  which  may  be  tied  with  the 
Turkish  knot.  The  rugs  of  Eastern  and  Eussian 
Turkestan  are  really  Chinese,  but  geographically 
should  be  classed  with  the  other  Turkoman  prod- 
ucts. 
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KHIVA  BOKHARA 

Synonym. — Afghan. 

Why  So  Named.— After  the  city  of  Khiva,  in 
the  province  of  Bokhara,  from  the  vicinity  of 
which  they  come.  The  name  Afghan  is  sometimes 
used  because  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Afghanistan  contribute  to  the  supply. 

By  Whom  Made.— By  the  Kirzig  tribe  of 
Nomads  living  in  the  province  of  Bokhara  and 
in  Northern  Afghanistan. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  seven  to 
twelve ;  number  horizontally  six  to  eight ;  number 
to  square  inch  forty-two  to  ninety-six. 

Wabp. — Dark  wool  or  goats '  hair. 

Woof. — Black  or  gray  wool  or  goats*  hair. 

Nap. — ^Fine  lustrous  wool  or  goats*  hair  of 
various  lengths. 

Weave, — Loosely  tied  so  that  on  the  back  it 
has  the  appearance  of  the  Ghiordes  knot. 

SmEs. — Usually  a  wide  selvage  of  black  or 
dark  brown  goats*  hair,  sometimes  containing  as 
many  as  seven  cords. 

Ends. — ^Wide  selvage  at  each  end  in  plain  red 
or  striped  with  blue  lines.  The  long,  shaggy 
fringe  of  the  loose  goats'  hair  warp  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature. 
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BoRDEB. — From  two  to  four  narrow  border 
stripes,  usually  three. 

Pbbvailing  Colobs. — ^A  lavish  use  of  the  Turk- 
oman reds  in  the  field  with  designs  in  blue,  orange, 
brown,  green,  and  white. 

Dyes. — Good  in  the  antiques.  Nearly  all  of 
the  new  pieces  are  chemically  dyed. 

Designs. — The  octagon  is  almost  universally 
employed  and  is  quartered  by  alternating  colors. 
Animal  forms  are  seldom  seen.  The  prayer  form 
is  also  seldom  found. 

Pbices. — $1.25  to  $2.00  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — They  are  the  largest  of  the  Turkoman 
rugs,  being  nearly  always  in  carpet  sizes  and 
almost  square,  six  to  nine  by  eight  to  eleven  feet. 

Bemabks. — One  of  the  best  inexpensive  rugs  on 
the  market.  Coarser  and  heavier  than  the  other 
Turkoman  products  and  in  damp  weather  they 
are  liable  to  have  more  or  less  of  the  smell  of 
goats.  The  Kliiva  is  about  the  only  antique  carpet 
now  on  the  market. 

THE  example  illustrated 

Knot:  Senna.  Ten  to  the  inch  vertically  and  seven 
horizontally,  making  seventy  to  the  square  inch;  unusually  close 
for  a  rug  of  this  class. 

This  piece  is  of  an  unusually  fine  grade  with  a  long  nap 
and  beautiful  colors.  The  field,  like  that  of  nearly  all  Khivas,  is 
filled  with  conventional  octagon  and  diamond  forms  with  a  small 
eight-pointed  star  between  each. 
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TEKKE  BOKHARA 

Why  So  Named. — Because  they  are  made  by 
the  Tekke  Turkoman  tribes  of  Nomads,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes,  who  inhabit  the  country  extending 
to  Afghanistan  on  the  south  and  Khorasan  on 
the  west. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  eight  to 
twenty-eight ;  number  horizontally  five  to  twenty- 
five  ;  number  to  square  inch  forty  to  four  hundred. 

Wabp. — Splendid  wool. 

Woof. — Wool,  dyed  red  or  brown. 

Nap. — Splendid  soft,  velvety,  closely  clipped 
wool.    Sometimes  some  goats'  hair  or  silk. 

Weave. — Renowned  for  its  close  texture. 

SmEs. — Overcast  in  wool  which  is  dyed  the 
predominating  color  of  the  rug.  Occasionally 
selvaged. 

Ends. — A  web  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
width  at  each  end  which  is  colored  the  same  as 
the  body  of  the  rug.  This  is  finished  with  a 
fringe  of  loose  warp  ends.  Sometimes  there  are 
twisted  ropes  at  one  end,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  hanging.  This  is  especially  common 
in  the  prayer  Tekke. 
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BoBDEB. — One  to  five  border  stripes,  usually 
three. 

Designs. — ^Elongated  octagon  forms  arranged 
in  rows  alternating  with  rows  of  diamond  forms 
with  straight  lines  connecting  the  centres  of  the 
octagon,,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts.  In  the  centre  of  each  octagon  is  frequently 
found  the  eight-pointed  star.  Sometimes  the  field 
is  covered  with  octagon  or  the  diamond  forms 
alone  without  the  alternate  arrangement.  In  the 
prayer  rug  the  field  is  covered  with  little  candle- 
stick patterns  and  divided  into  four  sections  by 
a  large  cross,  the  arms  of  which  carry  designs 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  border  stripes. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Ground  usually  of  a  rich 
dark  mahogany  red  with  designs  in  blue,  green, 
orange,  old  rose,  wine,  and  pink,  with  more  or 
less  white  or  cream. 

Dyes. — ^Usually  good.  Of  late  years  some  ani- 
line has  been  used. 

Prices. — The  antiques  are  rather  scarce  and 
are  of  good  value.  From  $2.00  to  $5.00  per  square 
foot. 

Sizes. — Mats  to  carpet  size.  Two  to  eight  by 
three  to  eighteen  feet.  The  prayer  rugs  are 
nearly  square,  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  by 
five  feet 
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Eemabks. — Their  durability  is  phenomenal. 
The  modem  pieces  are  vastly  inferior  to  the 
antiques.  The  prayer  rugs  differ  so  greatly  from 
the  others  of  their  class  that  they  might  almost 
be  arranged  under  a  separate  heading,  in  fact 
they  are  separately  classed  by  some  authorities 
under  the  name  of  Hardjli  or  Princess  Bokhara. 
The  Armenians  call  them  Khatchlie  Bokhara  for 
the  reason  that  the  bands  that  divide  the  field 
into  four  sections  form  a  cross,  and  the  word 
**  khatchlie  *'  in  the  Armenian  language  means  a 
cross. 

THE   EXAMPLE    (STRIP)    ILLUSTRATED 

Knot:  Senna.  Number  to  the  inch  horizontally  sixteen, 
vertically  eighteen,  to  the  square  inch  two  hundred  eighty-eight. 
The  predominating  color  throughout  is  a  beautiful  terracotta. 
The  four  diamond  forms  through  the  centre  are  filled  with 
geometrical  figures  in  buff  and  terracotta  upon  a  dark  blue 
ground.  Of  the  semi-diamond  forms  the  first  and  third  upper 
and  the  second  lower  have  an  old  ivory  background,  while  the 
second  upper  and  the  first  and  third  lower  have  a  background  of  a 
most  beautiful  buff  shade.  The  figures  on  all  of  these  are  in 
blue,  terracotta  and  white.  The  first  and  third  border  stripes 
carry  an  S  form  on  the  top  and  bottom,  while  on  the  sides  they 
carry  a  form  of  barber-pole  stripe,  all  upon  a  dark  blue  back- 
ground. The  main  border  stripe  carries  a  peculiar  rectilineal 
eight-petaled  flower  in  different  colors  upon  an  old  ivory  back- 
ground. The  loose  yarn  ends  hanging  alternate  in  red  and 
blue  every  four  inches.  The  color  combination  and  sheen  of 
this  piece  are  unexcelled. 
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YOMUD 

Synonyms. — ^Yamoud,  Yamut.  Sometimes 
called  yellow  or  brown  Bokhara. 

Why  So  Named. — ^After  a  tribe  of  Nomadic 
Turkomans  by  that  name  who  dwell  in  the  western 
part  of  Turkestan  on  the  plains  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian. 

Knot. — Either  the  Senna  or  the  Ghiordes. 
Number  vertically  eight  to  fifteen;  number  hori- 
zontally seven  to  twelve;  number  to  square  inch 
fifty-six  to  one  hundred  eighty. 

Wabp. — Brown  wool  or  goats '  hair. 

Woof. — Good  wool  of  medium  length  or  goats  * 
hair.    Frequently  dyed  red. 

Nap. — Fine  wool  of  medium  length  or  goats* 
hair. 

Sides. — ^A  coarse  selvage  of  two  cords  which 
are  colored  in  alternate  squares  of  red  and  blue, 
red  and  brown,  or  two  shades  of  red,  giving  it  a 
checker-board  effect. 

Ends. — ^A  wide  web  at  each  end  in  plain  red  or 
with  blue  stripes.  Frequently  stripes  of  colored 
wool  are  worked  into  the  web  with  apparently  as 
much  care  and  skill  as  that  given  to  the  body  of 
the  rug.  Finished  with  a  fringe  of  loose  warp 
threads  which  are  occasionally  twisted  at  irregu- 
lar intervals. 
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BoBDEB. — There  are  usually  three  border 
stripes,  one  medium  sized  one  with  a  narrow  one 
on  each  side.  The  barber-pole  stripe,  the  recip- 
rocal saw-teeth,  and  the  latch  hook  variations  are 
the  predominating  border  designs. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Ground  almost  invari- 
ably of  a  rich  brownish  red  which  is  softer  and 
deeper  in  tone  than  that  of  the  Khivas  and  Tekkes. 
Figures  in  drab,  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

Dyes. — ^Usually  the  best. 

Designs. — The  tribal  patterns  show  great  indi- 
viduality and  combine  the  Turkoman  octagon 
with  many  of  the  Caucasian  designs.  A  common 
arrangement  is  that  of  octagons  and  elongated 
diamond  forms  in  alternate  rows  with  plenty  of 
latch  hook  variations.  Very  frequently  the  field 
is  covered  with  the  diamond  forms  alone. 

Prices. — ^From  $0.75  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — Seldom  smaller  than  five  by  eight  or 
larger  than  eight  by  eleven  feet. 

Bemarks. — They  resemble  the  Bokharas  in 
some  respects  and  the  Caucasian  products  in 
others. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Owner's  Description. — This  weave  is  the  rarest  of  the 
Turkomans.  So  rare  is  it  that  Mr.  Muniford  in  his  article  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  January,  1910,  states  that  to  his  knowl- 
edge no  bales  of  antique  Yomuds  had  been  imported  for  seven 
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years.  Nearly  all  Yomuds  have  the  cross  pattern,  are  usually 
deeper  in  tone  than  their  cousins  the  prayer  Bokharas,  and  lack 
the  little  niche.  Yomuds  are  silkier  than  prayer  Bokharas,  and 
have  the  color  of  the  Delaware  grape.  This  specimen  has  an 
unique  pattern  as  a  panel  across  the  end,  otherwise  it  is  typical. 
Yomuds  adhere  more  closely  to  their  type  than  do  any  other 
weave. 

KASHGAR 

Why  So  Named. — ^Af ter  the  city  of  Kashgar, 
a  city  of  Eastern  Turkestan  which  enjoys  a  great 
caravan  trade  and  is  one  of  the  richest  markets 
in  Central  Asia. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  five  to 
nine ;  number  horizontally  four  to  seven ;  number 
to  square  inch  twenty  to  sixty-three. 

Wabp. — Coarse  cotton. 

Woof. — Four-stranded  cotton. 

Nap. — ^Wool  of  medium  length,  frequently  part 
silk. 

Weave. — Coarse  and  poorly  tied. 

SroES. — ^An  added  yam  selvage. 

Ends. — Selvage  of  varying  lengths  with  a 
fringe  of  loose  warp  threads  at  each  end. 

BoBDEB. — Chinese  in  character.  Swastika 
border  common. 

Peevailing  Colobs. — ^Usually  strong  yellow, 
blue,  red,  pink,  green,  and  orange  with  white  or 
old  ivory.    Pale  terracotta  is  common. 
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Dyes. — Good  as  a  rule. 

Designs. — Chinese  in  character.  Generally 
fretted  grounds  or  trellis  covered  with  figures  of 
bats,  butterflies,  cranes,  dragons,  fish,  and  trees. 
The  knot  of  destiny  is  very  commonly  employed. 

Pbices. — $1.00  to  $3.00  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  six  by  six  to  twelve  feet. 

Eemarks. — Not  very  many  found  in  the 
markets. 

YARKAND 

Why  So  Named. — After  a  city  of  that  name  in 
Eastern  Turkestan,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  they 
are  made. 

Knot. — Senna.  Number  vertically  five  to 
nine;  number  horizontally  four  to  seven;  number 
to  square  inch  twenty  to  sixty-three. 

Wabp. — Coarse  wool  or  cotton. 

Woof. — Coarse  wool  or  cotton.  Generally  four 
strands  between  each  row  of  knots. 

Nap. — Coarse  wool  of  medium  length,  some- 
times more  or  less  silk. 

SmEs. — ^A  selvage  of  two  cords. 

Ends. — ^Web  of  varying  lengths  with  loose 
warp  threads  at  each  end. 

Border. — ^Usually  three  border  stripes,  one  of 
medium  width  with  a  narrow  one  on  each  side. 
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As  a  rule  the  borders  are  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  rug.  The  swastika  border  design 
is  commonly  employed. 

Prevailing  Colors. — Eesemble  those  of  the 
Bokhara  with  a  field  of  rich  brownish  reds.  Some- 
times the  field  is  of  tan  color.  The  designs  may  be 
in  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  pink,  and  terracotta. 

Designs. — ^Resemble  those  of  the  Bokhara  and 
Kashgar.  Fretted  grounds  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, dragons,  bats,  butterflies,  circles,  and  octa- 
gons. A  common  design  is  the  arrangement  of 
four  dragons  in  the  form  of  a  swastika. 

Prices. — ^$0.75  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Sizes. — ^From  three  to  six  by  six  to  twelve  feet. 

Remarks. — Quite  similar  to  the  Kashgar.  The 
modem  ones  are  not  attractive. 

SAMARKAND 

Synonym. — The  trade  name  of  ^^Malgaran"  is 
given  to  an  inferior  grade. 

Why  So  Named.— After  the  city  of  Samar- 
kand, a  city  of  Western  Turkestan  in  the  valley 
of  Zarab-Shan,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Bok- 
hara, which  was  once  the  centre  of  learning  in 
Asia,  having  had  several  universities  there. 

Where  Made. — In  the  vicinity  of  Samarkand. 

Knot.— Nearly  always  the  Senna,  seldom  the 
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Ghiordes.  Number  vertically  five  to  seven; 
number  horizontally  six  to  ten ;  number  to  square 
inch  thirty  to  seventy. 

Warp. — ^Wool,  cotton  or  silk,  usually  dyed  blue 
or  yellow. 

Woop. — ^In  the  antiques  cotton  or  wool.  In 
the  modems  cotton.  Like  the  Kazaks  there  are 
three  or  four  woof  threads  between  each  row  of 
kuots. 

Nap. — Good,  heavy,  loose,  lustrous  wool. 
Sometimes  silk  or  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool. 

Weave. — Loosely  woven. 

SroEs. — ^Antiques  have  a  narrow  selvage  added 
sometimes  with  two  colors  like  the  Yomuds. 
Modem  pieces  are  overcast. 

Ends. — Similar  to  those  of  the  Turkoman 
products.  Wide  web  with  fringe  of  loose  or 
twisted  warp  threads. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  five  border  stripes, 
usually  three.  The  inner  border  usually  carries 
the  Greek  meander,  the  outer  one  floral  designs 
and  the  middle  one  figures  corresponding  to  the 
central  designs.  The  undulating  vine  and  lotus 
pattern  are  frequently  used. 

Pbevaiung  Colobs. — Field  usually  blue,  red, 
or  golden  brown.  Bokhara  reds  and  yellows  are 
lavishly  used. 
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Dyes. — Of  the  best. 

Designs. — There  are  usually  five  medallions 
(circles  of  happiness),  one  at  each  comer  of  the 
field  and  one  in  the  centre  bearing  some  dragons, 
animal,  or  floral  forms.  Very  little  trace  of  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  or  Caucasian  influence;  Mongolian 
characteristics  predominate  with  some  trace  of 
Turkoman.  Chinese  fret,  swastika,  dragon,  fish, 
and  floral  forms. 

Sizes. — From  three  to  nine  by  nine  to  fifteen 
feet. 

Prices. — Antiques  rare  and  costly^  modems 
from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 

Bemabks. — The  moderns  are  much  inferior  to 
the  antiques.  They  are  suitable  for  library  and 
hall  use. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

Although  made  in  Russian  Turkestan,  Samarkand  weavings 
are  Chinese  in  every  respect. 

This  particular  piece  displays  three  round  medallions  or 
circles  of  happiness,  also  butterflies  and  various  Chinese  plant 
forms.  The  first  and  third  border  stripes  are  composed  of  one 
of  the  Chinese  lotus  bud  border  designs,  while  the  central  stripe 
consists  of  the  swastika  fret. 
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Beluchistan  is  a  vast,  wild  and  mountainous 
country  extending  from  Kirman  to  India  and  from 
Afghanistan  to  the  South  Arabian  Sea,  partly 
under  Persian  rule  and  partly  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  146,000  square  miles  with  but  800,000  popu- 
lation. The  capital,  Kelat,  has  a  population  of 
15,000.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Nomad 
tribes  of  primitive  habits  and  of  the  Mohammedan 
faith.  The  rugs  of  Beluchistan  are  taken  way 
across  Afghanistan  to  Bokhara  to  be  marketed. 
On  this  account  and  also  because  of  their  great 
likeness  to  the  Turkoman  products  they  are  classi- 
fied as  such  by  several  prominent  writers.  Like 
the  latter  they  invariably  have  a  wide  web  at  each 
end,  usually  with  a  woven  design.  The  colors  and 
designs  are  simUar  to  those  of  the  Turkoman  class 
and  the  dyes  are  good,  but  nowadays  unwashed 
ones  are  extremely  scarce. 
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BELUCHISTAN 

Synonyms. — ^Balooch,  Baloochee,  Bilooz,  Bi- 
louche,  etc.  Sometimes  wrongly  called  **Blue 
Bokhara. ' ' 

By  Whom  Made. — ^By  the  Nomadic  tribes  of 
Beluchistan  and  by  Beluches  residing  in  Afghan- 
istan and  Eastern  Persia. 

Knot. — ^Always  Senna.  Number  vertically  six 
to  ten ;  number  horizontally  five  to  twelve ;  number 
to  square  inch  thirty  to  one  hundred  twenty. 

Wabp. — ^Usually  wool,  frequently  goats'  hair. 

Woof. — ^Always  dark  wooL 

Nap. — ^Fine,  long,  compact,  lustrous  wool, 
goats'  and  camels'  hair. 

Sides. — Overcast  or  selvaged,  usually  with 
goats'  or  horses'  hair. 

Ends. — Wide  ornamented  selvage  with  loose 
or  twisted  warp  ends.  Often  a  row  of  colored 
yams  run  through  the  web. 

BoBDEB. — From  three  to  four  border  stripes, 
usually  one  wide  one  and  two  narrow  ones. 

Designs. — Geometrical  devices,  hexagons,  octa- 
gons, etc.    Occasionally  stiff  floral  patterns. 

Sizes. — ^Mostly  small,  two  to  seven  by  three  to 
eleven  feet. 

Cost. — ^From  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  square  foot. 
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Bemabks. — One  of  the  last  rugs  to  be  affected 
by  ontside  influences.  Although  scarcely  any 
chemical  dyes  are  used,  the  **  doctoring '*  process 
has  been  adopted  so  that  nowadays  an  unwashed 
Beluchistan  is  a  scarce  article.  The  modem  ones 
are  inferior  to  the  antiques,  although  all  wear 
well. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

ELnot:  Senna.  Eight  to  the  inch  vertically  and  thirteen 
horizontally,  making  one  hundred  eight  to  the  square  inch. 
The  centre  field  of  dark  blue  is  covered  with  the  Mina  Khani 
design,  which,  being  a  Kurdish  design,  is  seldom  foimd  in 
Beluchistan  products.  The  two  narrow  border  stripes  in  white 
are  of  the  Greek  key  design  upon  a  background  of  dark  brown, 
while  the  main  border  stripe  consists  of  rectilineal  vines  and 
flowers  arranged  similarly  to  the  Herati  border  design  upon  a 
varying  background  of  light  and  dark  Turkoman  red.  The 
webbing  at  each  end  is  covered  with  fine  designs  and  stripes 
and  in  several  places  are  talismanic  tufts  of  wool. 
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ANTIQUE  CHINESE  RUG 
Siie3'6'X6'6' 
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owneb's  DESCBIFTION 

Color:  Blue  and  gold. 

Field:  Elaborate  peon^  leaf  and  flower  decoration. 

Border:  Intricate  swastika-fret  motive. 

Date:  1790. 
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It  is  but  a  few  years,  practically  since  the 
Boxer  troubles,  that  Chinese  rugs  have  been  seen 
to  any  extent  in  this  country,  in  fact  most  of  the 
so-called  Chinese  rugs  which  are  to-day  found  in 
the  American  markets,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Peking  and  the  Tientsen  products,  came  from 
Eastern  and  Bussian  Turkestan.  The  Samarkand, 
the  Yarkand,  and  the  Kashgar  have  therefore 
been  geographically  classified  as  Turkestan  prod- 
ucts, although  they  are  mostly  Chinese  in  texture, 
design,  and  color. 

The  materials  employed  vary  in  the  different 
classes  just  mentioned,  for  instance  at  Peking 
camels '  hair  is  principally  used,  as  it  is  very  cheap 
on  account  of  the  many  caravans  entering  the 
city  during  the  winter  months.  In  Tientsen 
sheep 's  wool  is  mostly  employed  because  it  can  be 
brought  by  sea  cheaper  than  the  camels  *  hair  can 
be  brought  by  land.  At  Samarkand,  Yarkand,  and 
Kashgar  sheep's  wool  is  mostly  used  with  some 
cotton  and  occasionally  silk,  in  fact  silk  is  used 
more  or  less  in  all  classes  of  Chinese  textiles. 
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The  knot  used  by  the  Chinese  in  weaving  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Senna  or  Persian  knot, 
although  differing  from  it  in  appearance  on 
account  of  the  yam  being  of  greater  size  and  more 
loosely  woven.  For  the  same  reason  rugs  which 
appear  on  the  surface  to  be  compactly  woven  may 
have  only  six  or  seven  rows  of  knots  to  the  inch. 
Some  are  made  with  an  even  surface,  while  in 
others  the  figures  are  raised  above  the  field.  The 
pile  of  the  rugs  is  liable  to  pack  after  being  used 
for  awhile.  For  this  reason  they  are  more  val- 
uable for  decoration  than  for  actual  wear  as  floor 
coverings.  There  are  usually  from  two  to  four 
woof  threads  between  each  row  of  knots. 

Chinese  designs  are  characteristic  and  inter- 
esting, being  both  floral  and  geometrical  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other 
class. 

However  dissimilar  may  be  the  designs  that 
cover  the  field,  those  of  the  border  bear  close 
resemblance  to  each  other.  As  a  rule  the  border 
consists  of  the  Chinese  fret,  the  swastika  fret,  the 
cloud  band,  the  butterfly,  the  lotus,  or  the  T  border 
designs,  while  the  trellis  is  a  common  background 
for  the  field  on  which  are  arranged  circles,  octa- 
gons, dragons,  bats,  butterflies,  storks,  and  mag- 
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pies,  as  well  as  peonies,  chrysanthemnms  and 
lotuses. 

The  Chinese  weavers  employ  fewer  colors  than 
do  those  of  other  countries,  seldom  over  four  or 
five  tones  being  found  in  a  fabric,  and  they  are  as 
a  rule  soft  and  pleasing.  The  predominating 
colors  are  golden  yellow,  dark  blues,  brownish 
reds  and  white,  with  occasional  fawn  shade,  tur- 
quoise and  peach  blow. 

The  dyes  are  as  a  rule  of  the  best,  but  some  of 
the  new  pieces  are  not  wholly  free  from  aniline. 
They  come  in  all  sizes  and  vary  in  price  from 
$0.25  to  $5.00  per  square  foot. 

THE  EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATED 
Two  color  plates  of  these  attractive  rugs  are  given,  with  ac- 
oompanying  descriptions.     (See  pages  296  and  309.) 
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GHILEEMS 

Also  spelled  Gileem,  Gilim,  Khilim,  Kilim, 
Killim.  A  pileless  rug  which  is  made  by  binding 
a  dyed  weft  thread  around  the  warp  threads  by 
means  of  a  shuttle  or  needle,  making  the  fabric 
alike  on  both  sides  and  leaving  open  spaces  be- 
tween  the  warp  threads  where  the  changes  of 
color  are  made.  This  is  the  primitive  mode  of 
weaving  and  requires  much  more  skill  than  does 
the  pile  method.  Ghileems  are  woven  at  the 
present  day  more  than  ever  all  over  the  Cau- 
casus, Anatolia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Turkestan.     Those  which  are  found  in 

the  Western  markets  come  mostly  from  Csesarea, 

* 

Senna,  Shirvan,  Kurdistan,  and  Merve. 

As  a  rule  each  variety  adopts  the  designs  and 
colors  which  are  in  vogue  in  the  particular  locality 
from  which  they  come.  By  the  Oriental  the 
Ghileems  have  been  used  as  floor  coverings  from 
the  earliest  times ;  by  the  Occidental  they  are  used 
almost  exclusively  as  portieres,  couch  covers,  and 
table  spreads.    As  a  rule  they  are  sold  in  the 
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Orient  by  weight  and  like  most  of  the  other  tex- 
tiles have  of  late  years  not  been  extremely  free 
from  outside  influences. 

SENNA  GHILEEM 

Senna  Ghileem  is  the  finest  quality  of  Ghi- 
leem  produced,  being  much  finer  in  texture  than 
any  of  the  other  Ghileems.  As  a  rule  they  have 
small  intricate  patterns,  with  an  opening  at  each 
change  of  color,  in  fact  they  are  exact  duplicates 
of  the  Senna  pile  rugs  in  design  and  have  the  same 
finish  on  the  sides  and  ends.  The  Herati  design  is 
commonly  used  in  the  field  but  seldom  in  the 
border.  In  sizes  they  vary  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  four  and  one-half  by  five  and  one-half  to 
seven  feet,  seldom  larger  or  smaller. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

The  main  border  stripe  carries  a  meandering  vine  with  a 
pear-shaped  leaf  at  each  turn  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  narrow 
stripe  consisting  of  floral  forms  which  are  connected  by  leaves 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  meander. 

ANATOLIAN  GHILEEM 

Anatolian  Ghileems  are,  as  a  rule,  light  in 
weight  and  coarse  in  texture,  with  many  open 
spaces  and  with  bold  geometrical  Turkish  designs 
and  bright  colors.    They  are  made  of  good  wool 
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and  are  finished  with  a  fringe  at  each  end.  As  a 
rule  they  can  be  distinguished  by  their  prayer 
niche  or  by  a  seam  through  the  centre,  the  larger 
sizes,  which  do  not  come  in  the  prayer  design, 
usually  being  made  by  sewing  two  long,  narrow 
pieces  together. 

KIS  GmLEEM 

Kis  Ghileem,  which  means  **girl  rug,'^  are 
Turkish  Ghileems  made  by  the  Mohammedan  girls 
for  their  suitors,  it  being  a  Turkish  custom  for  a 
girl,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  engaged,  to  weave 
one  of  these  rugs  to  present  to  her  future  husband 
in  order  to  show  the  quality  of  her  handiwork; 
therefore,  being  judged  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
grade  of  her  weaving,  she  naturally  does  her  best. 
For  this  reason  many  of  the  so-called  Kis  Ghileems 
are  of  excellent  workmanship.  They  carry  typical 
Turkish  designs  and  are  finished  with  a  fringe  at 
each  end.  In  size  they  vary  from  two  and  one-half 
to  seven  by  four  to  fifteen  feet,  the  smaller  sizes 
usually  being  of  the  prayer  style,  while  the  larger 
ones  are  made  of  two  parts  sewed  together,  little 
care  being  taken  to  make  the  patterns  of  the  two 
pieces  match  well.  Frequently  we  will  find  small 
tufts  of  wool,  beads  or  a  lock  of  the  weaver 's  hair 
attached  to  the  warp  threads  as  a  talisman. 
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SHIRVAN  GHILEEM 

Shirvan  Ghileems  are  always  recognized  by 
their  designs,  which  are  like  those  of  no  other 
Ghileem,  being  composed  of  numerous  stripes  run- 
ning across  the  whole  width  of  the  rug  and  cov- 
ered with  geometrical  devices  similar  to  those  of 
the  Daghestan.  These  stripes  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  wide  with  narrow  plain  blue,  green, 
or  red  stripes  between.  They  are  nearly  always 
woven  in  one  piece  and  of  good  wool,  but  are  heavy 
and  coarse,  with  large  openwork  spaces.  In  size 
they  vary  from  three  to  eight  by  six  to  twelve  feet, 
the  average  being  five  by  nine  feet. 

* 

KURDISH  GHILEEM 

Kurdish  Ghileems,  like  other  Kurdish  rugs, 
rank  among  the  best  of  their  class,  being  made  of 
the  finest  of  wool  and  closely  woven.  They  usually 
consist  of  two  or  more  pieces  sewed  together  or 
joined  by  embroidered  geometrical  designs  and 
many  yarn  ends  are  left  loose  on  the  under  side, 
giving  a  shaggy  appearance  like  the  under  side  of 
the  Shemakha  rugs.  In  this  respect  they  are 
unlike  any  of  the  other  Ghileems.  The  colors  are 
as  a  rule  subdued,  dark  shades  of  crimson,  blue, 
yellow,  and  green,  with  more  or  less  black  and 
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MERVE  GHILEEM  KURDISH  GHILEEM 

Sizel0'x2'8'  Size  15'4'X2'6' 

LOANED    DY    MR,  JOSEPH   BHEHADI 


GHILEEMS,  SILKS,  AND  FELTS 

white.  The  prayer  design  is  frequent,  with  a  niche 
like  that  of  the  Ghiordes.  The  ends  are  finished 
with  a  web  upon  which  an  attractive  design  is 
woven  or  through  which  runs  a  parti-colored 
thread  similar  to  that  in  other  Kurdish  rugs.  The 
antiques  are  very  scarce.  In  sizes  they  vary  from 
four  to  six  by  seven  to  twelve  feet. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 

This  is  one  of  two  strips  which  were  originally  sewed 
together  like  many  of  the  Ghileems  of  this  class.  The  pre- 
dominating colors  are  green,  red,  dark  brown  and  white.  Each 
end  is  finished  with  a  short  web  and  braided  warp  threads.  It 
also  has  many  loose  yam  ends  on  the  back  side,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Kurdish  Ghileems. 


MERVE  GHILEEM 

Merve  Ghileems  are  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Merve,  in  the  Turkoman  district.  They  diflfer  from 
all  other  Ghileems  in  that  the  colors  are  divided 
diagonally  instead  of  vertically  or  horizontally 
with  the  warp  or  woof  threads.  For  this  reason 
no  open  spaces  are  left.  The  colors  are  few  and 
subdued,  white  especially  being  seldom  used,  and 
in  design  they  are  most  modest,  the  field  as  a  rule 
being  divided  transversely  into  three  or  four  parts 
by  ornate  line  patterns  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Kurdish    Ghileems.    They  frequently 
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come  in  prayer  form  with  designs  less  striking 
than  those  of  the  Kurdish  Ghileems  and  strongly 
resembling  those  of  the  Beluchistan.  Some  are  of 
great  size. 

THE  EXAMPLE  ILLUSTRATED 
One  of  two  strips  which  were  originally  sewed  together. 
Like  many  of  its  class  the  field  of  this  piece  is  divided  trans- 
versely into  a  number  of  stripes,  each  about  a  foot  wide.  Each 
stripe  is  of  a  different  color,  being  tan,  green,  white  and  brown, 
and  the  whole  field  is  covered  with  a  trellis  of  serrated  latch 
hook  designs  in  red,  the  divisions  of  which  contain  diamond 
forms  in  different  colors.  There  is  a  short  web  at  each  end, 
one  with  loose  warp  threads  and  the  other  knotted. 

SILK  RUGS 

Silk  rags  were  first  made  in  China  and  after- 
wards in  Anatolia  and  Northern  Persia,  where 
silk  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  They  were 
formerly  made  for  mosques,  for  royalty,  or  for 
very  rich  people,  expert  weavers  being  hired  for 
the  occasion  and  the  material  being  furnished  by 
the  one  who  ordered  the  work  done. 

Fine  silk  rugs  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty,  rich, 
exquisite  coloring,  and  rare  sheen,  but  they  have 
never  been  practical  as  floor  coverings;  first, 
because  they  require  such  luxurious  surround- 
ings, and  second,  because  the  wearing  quality  of 
silk  does  not  compare  with  that  of  wool. 

The  genuine  Persian  silk  rugs  are  getting 
scarce  and  almost  priceless.    Strange  as  it  may 
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(Description  on  page  ISl) 
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seem,  few  of  these  pieces  have  been  sought  by 
either  the  museums  or  collectors  of  America. 

Those  made  at  Kashan  in  Northern  Persia  are 
the  best  of  the  present  day  products.  As  a  rule 
they  are  made  entirely  of  silk  having  a  narrow 
web  and  a  fringe  of  loose  warp  threads  at  each  end 
and  with  beautiful  shades  of  red,  rose,  turquoise, 
old  ivory,  and  green. 

In  Persia  they  sell  for  from  $10.00  to  $15.00 
per  square  foot  and  in  the  United  States  for  from 
$15.00  to  several  hundred  dollars  a  square  foot. 

A  much  cheaper  and  a  purely  commercial 
product  comes  from  Kaisarieh  or  CsBsarea,  in  Asia 
Minor.  These,  as  a  rule,  have  a  cotton  warp  and 
weft  and  are  copied  after  the  old  Persian  and 
Ghiordes  designs,  especially  the  so-called 
*' Mosque  design'*  with  the  hanging  lamp.  These 
rugs  are  undesirable  in  color,  dyes  and  workman- 
ship and  are  invariably  worth  much  less  than  the 
prices  asked  for  them.  The  great  majority  of 
them  can  be  detected  by  the  direction  in  which 
the  pile  runs,  it  being  inclined  towards  the  top 
instead  of  towards  the  bottom. 

It  is  easy  to  go  astray  in  the  purchase  of  silk 
rugs  on  account  of  the  numerous  mercerized  and 
wool  silk  imitations,  many  of  them  not  even  being 
hand-tied  but  machine  made. 
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FELT  RUGS 

Felt  rugs  are  made  to  a  certain  extent  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Persia,  but  chiefly  at  Ispahan, 
Astrabad,  and  Yezd.  They  are  made  of  wool, 
goats '  hair  or  camels '  hair  or  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  all  of  these  substances,  according  to  the 
color  desired.  As  no  dyes  are  employed  and  the 
finished  product  is  the  same  in  color  as  that  of 
the  materials  used,  they  are  usually  gray,  white 
or  buflf,  most  frequently  the  latter.  The  material 
is  matted  together  by  being  pounded,  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  rapeseed-oil  cakes 
have  been  soaked  for  a  long  time,  and  then 
pounded  more  until  it  becomes  compact  and  solid. 
The  finished  product  varies  in  thickness  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  three  inches  and  is  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  cloth,  but  too  heavy  for  expor- 
tation, consequently  few  come  to  Western  markets. 
In  the  Orient  they  are  used  as  floor  coverings  on 
top  of  which  ordinary  pile  carpets  are  placed.  In 
this  country  they  have  been  used  in  bedrooms 
and  as  a  covering  for  dining  tables,  as  silence 
cloths,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  wear  of  chairs 
and  are  an  easy  mark  for  moths.  They  can  be 
purchased  for  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  per  yard. 
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ANTIQUE  CfflNESE  CUSmON  RUG 
Siic2'2'X2'2' 

FBOM  THB  OOLLBCnON  OF  THB  AUTHOB 

Knot:  Senna.  Eight  to  the  inch  horisontaHy  and  six  verti- 
cally, making  only  forty-eight  to  the  square  inch,  but  the  pile  wool 
is  BO  fluffy  that  it  has  the  wpearance  of  being  ouite  closely  woven. 

This  piece  is  undoubtedly  a  very  old  one.  It  has  a  long  silky 
pile  with  deep  Chinese  blue  ground,  displaying  a  central  medaJlion 
of  floral  forms,  frets  and  swastikas  woven  in  soft  red,  yellow^  drab 
and  white.  Also  comer  motifs  in  similar  colors,  all  of  which  is 
framed  by  three  harmonious  borders,  an  inner  band  consisting  of 
white  dots  on  a  blue  background;  the  main  border  stripe  composed 
of  ffraceful  floral  scrolls  and  blossoms  in  yellow,  light  blue,  drab,  red 
and  white  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the  other  border  of  plain  blue. 

(See  page  295) 


CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  INTENDED  USE 


DAGHESTAN  PRAYER  RUG 

PBOPERTV   OF    H.  D.  CLAFLIN   A    CO. 

(Description  on  page  252) 


CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR  INTENDED  USE 

PRAYER  RUGS  (NAMAZLIK) 

In  all  ages  fine  rugs  have  been  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes  by  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
prophet.  Every  Mohammedan  has  his  prayer  rug, 
more  or  less  valuable  according  to  his  means, 
which  he  always  carries  with  him  and  upon  which 
he  prostrates  himself  five  times  a  day  when  the 
appointed  hour  for  prayer  arrives. 

By  means  of  a  small  compass  he  spreads  his 
rug  so  that  the  mihrab  or  niche  points  towards 
Mecca,  where  Mohammed  *s  body  lies.  Then  after 
removing  all  jewelry  and  money  from  his  person, 
in  order  to  appear  before  God  in  the  most  abject 
humility,  he  combs  his  beard,  produces  a  rosary 

■ 

of  ninety-nine  beads  and  a  dried  cake  of  earth 
which  came  from  Mecca.  These  he  places  just 
under  the  niche  and  then,  resting  his  head  on  the 
earth  with  his  hands  outstretched  on  either  side, 
he  performs  his  devotions. 

The  mihrab  or  niche  on  which  the  worshipper 
places  his  head  represents  the  door  of  a  mosque 
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and  reminds  those  who  use  it  of  the  sacred  mosque 
at  Mecca. 

Occasionally  prayer  rugs  will  be  found  with 
three  or  more  niches,  especially  among  the  Cau- 
casian products.  These  are  intended  for  children 
or  for  family  worship.  Others  may  have  instead 
of  a  prayer  niche,  three  small  medallions,  one 
each  for  the  knees  and  one  to  receive  the  forehead. 

For  convenience  the  prayer  rug  is  of  small  size, 
usually  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  by  four  to 
six  feet.  Those  intended  for  personal  use  fre- 
quently have  the  name  of  the  owner  on  and  are  of 
the  very  best  workmanship.  Combs  and  other 
objects  used  in  the  act  of  worship  are  frequently 
depicted  in  or  near  the  prayer  niche. 

The  prayer  niche  takes  various  forms  in  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  rugs,  seldom  more  than  one  class 
having  the  same  form.  As  a  rule  that  of  the  Per- 
sians is  formed  by  curved  lines,  while  all  others 
are  formed  by  straight  lines,  those  of  both  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  classes  being  pointed,  while 
those  of  the  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  classes  may 
either  be  pointed  or  flat  at  the  top,  usually  the 
latter. 

In  diflferentiating  between  these  different 
classes  we  are  assisted  not  only  by  the  shape  of 
the  mihrab,  but  also  by  the  various  field  designs, 
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VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  THE  PRAYER-NICHE  IX  RUGS 


1. 

Persian 

11. 

Kulah 

21. 

Konieh  and  Mele8 

2. 

Persian 

12. 

Kulah 

22. 

Ladik 

3. 

Persian  and  Konieh 

13. 

Kulah 

23. 

Ladik 

4. 

Meshed  and  Saruk 

14. 

Ghiordes 

24. 

Kaisariyeh 

5. 

Tabriz 

15. 

Ghiordes 

25. 

Bergama,  GenRhis,  Daghe 

(i. 

Kirman 

16. 

Ghiordes 

Stan,  Bokhara 

7. 

Kirman 

17. 

Ghiordes 

26. 

BerRama 

8. 

Kirman  and  Kulah 

18. 

Anatolian 

27. 

Meles 

9. 

Herez  and  Kulah 

19. 

Anatolian 

28. 

Meles 

10. 

Kulah 

20. 

Konieh 

29. 

Daghestan  and  Kasak 

30.  Kazak  and  Beluchistan 
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CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  USE 

such  for  instance  as  the  panels  above  and  below 
the  prayer  field,  the  lanterns  or  pendants  which 
hang  from  the  centre  of  the  niche,  etc. 

Single  Panels. — ^When  only  one  panel  is  used 
it  is  invariably  above  the  prayer  field.  The  Kulah 
nearly  always  has  but  one,  the  Anatolian  gen- 
erally, and  the  Ghiordes  seldom. 

Double  Panels. — The  Ghiordes  nearly  always 
has  two,  the  Bergama  generally,  and  the  Kulah 
seldom. 

Hanging  pendants  are  always  present  in  the 
Kaisarieh,  frequently  in  the  Ghiordes,  and  seldom 
in  the  Kulah. 

PiLLABs  are  always  present  in  the  Kaisarieh, 
frequently  in  the  Kulah,  and  only  occasionally  in 
the  Ghiordes. 

Plain  prayer  fields  (excepting  the  lamp)  are 
most  frequent  in  the  Turkish  rugs. 

Filled  prayer  fields  are  invariably  present  in 
the  Caucasian  and  Turkoman  rugs  and  generally 
in  the  Persians. 

HEARTH  RUGS  (ODJAKLIK) 

Hearth  rugs  may  be  distinguished  by  the  shape 
of  their  field,  each  end  of  which  resembles  the 
niche  of  the  prayer  rugs  belonging  to  the  same 
class.    They  are  usually  from  three  and  one-half 
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to  four  by  five  to  seven  feet  and  are  very  precious 
to  the  family,  who  always  spread  them  before  the 
fire  upon  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  once  a  fugi- 
tive, fleeing  from  his  enemies,  enters  a  tent  and 
sets  his  foot  upon  the  hearth  rug,  the  owner  and 
his  people  were  bound  to  defend  him. 

GRAVE  RUGS  (TURBEHLIK) 

Grave  rugs  are  usually  the  combined  handi- 
work of  all  the  members  of  the  household  and,  in 
accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  are  used  to 
cover  the  dead  before  interment  and  the  grave 
after  interment,  having  practically  the  same 
import  as  flowers  do  with  us.  They  are  usually 
woven  in  sombre  tints  to  express  grief  and  in 
light  colors  to  denote  resurrection.  The  cypress 
tree,  which  is  symbolic  of  sorrow,  is  usually  the 
leading  feature  of  the  design  and  there  are  gen- 
erally some  inscriptions  from  the  Koran. 

DOWRY  OR  WEDDING  RUGS  (KIS  GHILEEM) 

Dowry  or  wedding  rugs  are  woven  by  the 
Eastern  maiden  for  her  dowry.  They  are  usually 
small  in  size  and  are  seldom  seen  in  America,  as 
they  are  always  greatly  prized  by  the  Oriental. 
A  more  definite  description  of  them  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  of  Ghileems. 
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MOSQUE  OR  MECCA  RUGS 

Mosque  or  Mecca  rugs  are  sometimes  called 
Tribute  rugs.  The  wealthy  Mohammedan  rulers 
vied  with  each  other  in  taking  with  them  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  rugs  of  the  finest  materials 
and  choicest  designs  for  presentation  to  the 
mosque,  the  whole  interior  of  which  was  usually 
hung  with  carpets,  beautiful  and  costly  beyond 
description.  Many  of  these  so-called  mosque  rugs 
were  of  the  Shiraz  class.  It  is  still  the  custom 
in  some  parts  of  the  Orient  to  give  rugs  to  the 
mosque  as  thank  offerings  for  special  blessings 

« 

received  and  frequently  the  Mohammedan  be- 
queaths a  rug  when  he  dies  to  the  mosque  where 
he  worshipped. 

BATH  RUGS  (HAMMANLIK) 

Bath  rugs  are  usually  about  three  feet  square 
and  have  a  peculiar  lustre  due  to  their  frequent 
contact  with  soap  and  water.  One  of  these  bath 
rugs  is  usually  presented  to  the  bride  by  her 
parents  on  her  wedding  day. 

PILLOW  CASES  (YESTEKLIK) 

Pillow  cases  are  known  in  the  United  States  as 
Anatolian  mats  and  are  described  as  such  in  the 
chapter  on  Turkish  Classification. 
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SAMPLE  CORNERS 

Sample  corners  are  mats  about  two  feet  square 
and  are  woven  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
variation  of  border,  color,  and  design  to  some 
wealthy  ruler  who  wishes  a  carpet  woven.  They 
are  afterwards  used  in  the  weaver's  family  and 
seldom  reach  the  market. 

SADDLE  BAGS  (HEHBELIK) 

Saddle  bags  always  come  in  pieces  of  varying 
widths,  i^ccording  to  the  kind  of  animal  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Those  intended  for  donkeys 
usually  run  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  by  one 
and  one-half  to  two  feet,  while  those  intended  for 
horses  or  camels  usually  run  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  and  one-half  by  five  to  six  feet  or  more. 
Those  from  Senna,  Shiraz,  and  Shirvan  are  usually 
small  and  nearly  square,  while  those  from  Bok- 
hara and  Beluchistan  are  usually  large  and  oblong. 
These  saddle  bags  are  quite  appropriate  for  bach- 
elor apartments,  artists'  studios,  or  smoking 
rooms  and  are  sometimes  used  on  a  suitable 
standard  as  a  newspaper  or  magazine  receptacle. 
(See  illustration  at  p.  52.) 
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CLASSIFICATION  ACCORDING  TO  USE 

SADDLE  COVER  (SEMEBLIK) 

Saddle  covers  are  used  by  the  wealthy  class. 
They  are  nearly  square,  ranging  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  by  four  to  four  and  one-half  feet, 
and  have  an  opening  at  one  end  for  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle  to  pass  through.  The  finest  ones 
are  from  Senna. 

FLOOR  COVERINGS 

Sedjadeh  is  the  Persian  name  applied  to  those 
of  the  larger  size,  while  Hali  is  the  name  applied 
to  those  of  medium  size.  Oriental  carpets  are  of 
modern  make  with  very  few  exceptions,  most  of 
them  being  just  as  well  made  as  were  the  antiques, 
although  they  show  considerable  deterioration  in 
dyes.  Those  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
Western  market  are  the  Feraghans,  Gorevans, 
Hamadans,  Kermanshahs,  EJiorasans,  Kirmans, 
Eurdistans,  Sarabands,  Sennas,  Sultanabads,  and 
Tabriz  among  the  Persians;  the  Eazaks  and 
Shemakhas  among  the  Caucasians ;  the  Gulistans, 
Oushaks,  and  Smymas  among  the  Turkish;  and 
the  Khivas  and  Yomuds  among  the  Turkoman. 
Large  rugs  cost  more  per  square  foot,  as  a  rule, 
than  the  small  ones,  as  their  size  makes  heavier 
construction  imperative  and  increases  the  diflS- 
culty  of  weaving  as  well  as  the  amount  of  yam 
required. 
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RUNNERS  (KENNAR) 

Buimers  properly  belong  to  this  class,  as  they 
are  used  in  the  Orient  mostly  to  lay  along  the 
sides  of  a  room.  In  this  country  they  have  been 
found  extremely  convenient  as  hall  rugs. 

HANGINGS  (BERDELIK) 

To  this  class  belong  all  of  the  silk  rugs  as 
well  as  many  of  the  delicately  colored  and  ex- 
tremely light  fabrics,  especially  those  that  picture 
gardens  and  portraits  or  have  on  them  quotations 
from  the  Koran.  Ghileems  may  also  be  classed 
under  this  head. 


FAMOUS  RUGS 


FAMOUS  RUGS 


The  interest  in  the  very  old  weavings  is  not 
as  manifest  in  the  American  cities  as  in  many  of 
the  European  cities,  such  for  instance  as  Vienna, 
London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  This  is  due  to  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Europe  began  the 
importation  of  Oriental  textiles  many  years  before 
the  United  States  did.  In  the  second  place,  most 
of  the  choice  pieces  in  the  United  States  belong 
to  private  individuals  instead  of  to  museums,  con- 
sequently they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  by  the 
public.  In  the  third  place,  many  of  the  European 
cities,  especially  London  and  Vienna,  have  given 
a  number  of  public  exhibitions  of  old  rugs,  while 
the  recent  exhibit  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  New  York  City  was  the  first  one 
ever  held  in  the  United  States.  At  this  exhibit 
there  were  forty-seven  pieces  of  the  14th,  15th, 
16th,  17th  and  18th  centuries,  pieces  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  country,  all 
owned  by  private  collectors  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Valentiner 
and  his  assistants  for  the  promotion  and  success- 
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ful  management  of  this  exhibition.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  such 
exhibits  which  will  stimulate  a  more  formal  inter- 
est and  desire  to  know  more  about  these  wonderful 
products  of  the  Eastern  loom. 

The  age  of  old  rugs  can  be  at  least  as  accu- 
rately determined  as  the  age  of  old  paintings  and 
in  many  cases  even  more  so.  According  to  Dr. 
Valentiner  the  so-called  Polanaise  and  Ispahan 
rugs  belong  to  the  17th  century  and  the  Persian 
animal  or  hunting  rugs  belong  to  the  16th  century, 
while  the  so-called  dragon  rugs  belong  to  the  15th 
century.  Many  of  the  rugs  from  Armenia  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  date  back  as  far  as  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries. 

Every  old  rug  has  its  individual  character 
manifest  by  its  designs,  colors,  weave,  and  mate- 
rial, all  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  time  when  it 
was  made  or  the  locality  in  which  it  was  made,  so 
that  it  can  be  located  and  dated  with  greater 
accuracy  than  would  be  supposed. 

Many  early  rugs  were  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  the  pictures  of  the  early  Italian  and 
Flemish  painters. 

According  to  recognized  authorities  the  so- 
called  Polish  carpets  were  not  woven  in  Poland 
at  all,  but  were  products  of  Persia,  and  the  so- 
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called  Ispahan  mgs  were  not  made  at  Ispahan  or 
even  in  Persia,  but  came  from  the  city  of  Herat 
in  Western  Afghanistan.  Of  the  former  several 
hundred  are  still  in  existence,  the  best  of  which 
are  in  the  European  courts  and  museums,  about 
forty  being  in  the  United  States,  while  nearly 
every  collection  contains  one  or  more  of  the 
Herats. 

The  Abdebil  Cabpet. — Without  a  doubt  the 
most  famous  Oriental  carpet  now  known  is  the 
mosque  carpet  of  Ardebil  owned  by  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  in  London. 

It  is  a  Persian  masterpiece  and  was  made  in 
1536  by  one  Maksoud  for  the  Ardebil  Mosque.  In 
size  it  is  thirty-four  and  one-half  by  seventeen  and 
one-half  feet  and  contains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
32,000,000  knots,  about  530  to  the  square  inch, 
and  was  purchased  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  for  $12,500,  although,  if  put  up  at  auction 
to-day,  it  would  doubtless  bring  many  times  that 
sum.  The  ground  is  of  a  rich  blue  and  is  covered 
with  the  most  intricate  of  old  Persian  floral 
designs.  It  has  a  central  medallion  in  pale  yellow 
with  comers  to  match.  There  are  three  border 
stripes,  one  wide  one  with  a  narrow  one  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  ground  of  the  outer  stripe  is  of  a 
tawny  yellow  with  small  floral  designs ;  the  ground 
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of  the  inner  stripe  is  cream  colored  and  that  of  the 
main  stripe  is  of  a  rich  brown  with  round  and 
elongated  panels  alternating  and  surrounded  by 
a  profusion  of  floral  lines.  Within  these  panels 
are  to  be  found  in  Arabic  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: **I  have  no  refuge  in  the  worid  other  than 
thy  threshold;  My  head  has  no  protection  other 
than  this  porch  way ;  The  work  of  the  slave  of  the 
Holy  place,  Maksoud  of  Kashan."  In  the  year 
942  (which  corresponds  to  A.D.  1536.)* 

The  Austbun  Royal  Hunting  Cabpbt. — Next 
in  prominence  to  the  Ardebil  Carpet  comes  the 
Royal  Hunting  Carpet  of  the  Austrian  Imperial 
and  Royal  Court,  which  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Peter  the  Great.  It  is  a  Persian  rug  of 
great  antiquity  and  shows  Chinese  influence  in  the 
design,  which  includes  elaborately  woven  horse- 
men in  pursuit  of  deer  and  other  animals  and 
winged  gods  in  contest  with  lions  and  buflfaloes. 

The  Indian  Hunting  Rug  of  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  of 
the  forty-seven  pieces  which  were  in  the  recent 
Metropolitan  exhibit.  It  was  made  in  India  about 
1640,  is  eight  feet  three  inches  long  by  five  feet 
three  inches  wide  and  contains  about  three  hun- 


*  In  1892  Robson  k  Sons,  of  London,  published  a  monograpli 
on  the  Ardebil  mosque  carpet  by  Edward  Stebbing,  who  deacribes 
it  ably. 
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dred  and  sixty  knots  to  the  square  inch.  Its  pre- 
dominating color  is  red.  In  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  are  a  couple  of  buildings  in  which  are 
seated  in  Oriental  style  several  individuals.  Be- 
low these  buildings  are  several  deer,  a  chained 
leopard  in  a  cart  drawn  by  a  bullock,  hunters,  a 
winged  elephant,  tigers,  and  goats,  all  of  which 
are  interspersed  with  floral  and  tree  forms. 
There  are  three  border  stripes,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  the  wider  and  carries  leaf-shaped  panels 
containing  faces.  Each  one  of  these  panels  is 
separated  by  a  bird  and  small  floral  forms  upon 
a  cream-colored  ground.  The  two  narrow  stripes 
carry  designs  in  light  and  dark  blue,  pink  and  red. 
This  rug  was  purchased  at  $35,000  by  the  late 
Governor  Ames  of  Massachusetts  and  presented 
to  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  Altman  Praybb  Rug,  owned  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Altman  of  New  York  City,  was  made  in 
North  Persia  about  1580.  It  is  similar  to  one 
which  was  in  the  Yerkes  sale  and  to  another  one 
which  was  shown  at  the  recent  Munich  exhibition 
of  Mohammedan  art.  It  has  beautiful  floral 
designs  with  arabesques  and  Chinese  motifs  in 
deep  shades  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  many  of  the 
designs  being  worked  with  light  yellow  or  silver 
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thread  in  the  ghileem  style.  The  Mihrab  is  the 
Persian  style,  from  which  hangs  a  mosque  lamp 
which  is  covered  with  red,  yellow,  and  pink  flowers 
on  a  green  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  field 
is  covered  with  various  floral  and  tree  forms  in 
yellow  with  pink  blossoms.  There  are  two 
border  stripes.  The  inner  one  has  a  yellow 
ground,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with 
arabesques  and  the  upper  part  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions in  blue  which  read  ''May  the  Blessing 
of  God  rest  upon  them  all.  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah  (the  true  God) ;  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  God.  Ali  is  the  saint  of  God.  God  the  exalted 
one  says :  Verily  God  and  His  angel  shower  their 
blessings  upon  the  prophet.  Oh  ye  faithful  send 
your  blessings  with  Him,  as  well  as  oflfer  your 
salutations  unto  Him.*'  The  outer  border  has  a 
blue  ground  upon  which  are  rounded  octagons 
and  oblong  panels  in  gray,  the  latter  containing 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran  in  black.  Size  five 
feet  five  inches  by  three  feet  three  inches. 

The  Metropolitan  Animal  Eug  (see  illus- 
tration at  p.  26),  from  the  Ardebil  Mosque,  was 
made  in  Northern  Persia  about  1530.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  from 
the  Yerkes  collection.    On  a  claret  colored  ground 
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are  the  repeated  figures  of  a  lion,  a  jackal,  and  a 
spotted  deer  in  deadly  combat.  There  are  also 
running  boars  amid  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
There  are  three  border  stripes,  a  wide  one  with  a 
narrow  one  on  either  side.  The  former  is  filled 
with  arabesques  and  cloud  bands  in  blue  and  pink 
on  a  ground  of  dark  blue.  The  inner  stripe  car- 
ries a  green  design  on  a  yellow  ground  and  the 
outer  stripes  carry  a  floral  design  on  a  red  ground. 
In  size  it  is  ten  feet  eleven  inches  long  by  five  feet 
ten  inches  wide  and  has  in  the  neighborhood  of 
four  hundred  knots  to  the  square  inch. 

The  Bakbb  Hunting  Eug  (see  illustration 
at  page  36),  owned  by  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  of 
New  York  City,  is  also  one  of  the  four  fa- 
mous mosque  rugs  of  Ardebil.  It  was  woven 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century;  it  is  about 
fourteen  by  six  feet  and  contains  upwards  of  five 
hundred  knots  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  a  harmo- 
nious blending  of  red,  blue,  green,  pink,  brown, 
old  rose,  cream,  white,  and  silver,  the  predomi- 
nating color  of  the  field  being  a  dark  red.  It  has 
three  central  medallions,  one  large  one  and  a 
smaller  one  just  above  and  below  it,  with  a  quarter 
segment  of  a  cusped  circle  in  each  comer  of  the 
field  to  match.   Intermediate  spaces  are  filled  with 
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flowering  branches,  fish  and  animals,  the  latter 
being  worked  with  silver  thread  in  the  ghileem 
stitch.  There  is  one  wide  border  stripe  with  a 
narrow  one  on  either  side.  The  former  has  a  back 
of  cream  and  carries  alternately  ronnd  and  oblong 
medallions  which  contain  verses  from  the  Koran 
in  silver. 
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Abbashes.  The  name  applied  to  an  irregularity  in  weaving  in 
which  the  color  of  the  groundwork  in  a  rug  is  suddenly 
changed,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  changed  weavers' 
hands  at  that  part.    This  is  a  Kurdish  characteristic. 

Afghan   (Af-gftn),  see  Khiva. 

Afghanistan  (Af-g&n'Is-tdn).  Bounded  on  the  north  hy  Tur- 
kestan,  on  the  south  by  Beluchistan,  on  the  west  by  Persia, 
and  on  the  east  by  India.  It  covers  about  215,444  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  five  millions.  It  is 
generally  mountainous  and  the  climate  is  severe,  being  hot 
and  dry  in  the  summer  and  cold  and  stormy  in  the  winter. 
The  government  is  an  hereditary  absolute  monarchy  of  an 
Oriental  despotic  type. 

AiNE.  A  Persian  word  meaning  an  oasis  or  fountain.  It  is 
sometimes  used  by  retailers,  but  is  not  a  specific  trade  name. 

Ak  Hissab  (A-khis-s&r'),  Akhissar,  Aksar,  Axar.  A  city  of 
Western  Anatolia,  near  Smyrna,  with  a  population  of  12,000. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  "  White  Fortress."  For  descrip- 
tion of  the  so-called  Akhissar  rug,  see  Turkish  classification. 

Aksab,  see  Ak  Hissar. 

Anatolia  (An-&-t5'li&).    Another  name  for  Asia  Minor. 

Angoba  (3.n-gG'rSl).  Name  of  a  province  and  a  city,  the  latter 
being  the  capital  of  the  former  with  a  population  of  28,000. 
The  province  is  noted  for  the  so-called  Angora  goats. 

Abdebil  (Ar-de-b^r).  Name  of  a  Persian  town  on  the  west 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  Azerbijan  province.  It  is 
from  here  that  the  celebrated  Ardebil  carpet,  which  is  now 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  came. 
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Ar]»lan  (Ar-de-lftn').  A  province  in  Western  Persia  in  the 
Kurdish  district.    It  furnishes  the  highest  grade  of  rugs. 

AsiCENU.  (Ar-mS'nl-tt)  is  situated  partly  in  Transcaucasia, 
partly  in  Persia,  and  partly  in  Turkey  in  Asia.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Taurus 
Mountains;  on  the  south  by  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  east 
by  Persia,  while  on  the  north  it  extends  almost  to  the  Cau- 
casian Mountains.  It  is  a  mountainous  country  and  gives 
rise  to  nearly  all  of  the  great  rivers  of  Western  Asia.  It 
is  a  country  of  special  interest  to  the  world  inasmuch  as  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  "the  cradle  of  the  human  race," 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  all  probability,  having  been  located 
among  its  mountains  near  the  head  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  it  also  contains  the  celebrated  Mount  Masis,  better 
known  as  Ararat,  upon  which  the  Ark  of  Noah  rested  when 
the  waters  of  the  great  flood  subsided.  It  has  an  area  of 
more  than  70,000  square  miles,  but  the  population  is  less 
than  two  and  one-half  millions. 

Asia  Minob.  That  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Kurdistan  and  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  on  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by 
Arabia,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas.  It  is  sometimes 
known  as  Anatolia. 

AsKABAD  (As-kft-bttd^).  A  town  in  Persia  peopled  by  wandering 
Turkoman  tribes  who  make  numerous  rugs  of  the  usual 
Persian  variety.  A  name  sometimes  used  by  retailers,  but 
it  has  no  commercial  meaning.  The  Tekke  rugs  are  usually 
marketed  at  Askabad. 

AXAB,  see  Ak  Hissar. 

AZKBBIJAN  (Az-er-bl-j&n'),  Azerbiajan,  Aserbaijan.  An  agricul- 
tural province  in  Kbrthwestem  Persia,  bordering  on  Lake 
Urumiah,  of  which  Tabriz  is  the  principal  city.  It  covers 
40,000  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  1,000,000.  Many 
fine  rugs  come  from  this  province. 
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Bagdad  (Bfig'd&d).  The  name  implies  "Abode  of  Peace/'  The 
name  of  a  province  and  a  city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Tigris. 
The  province  covers  54,503  square  miles  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  850,000.  The  city  has  a  population  of  145,000  and 
is  a  market  for  the  products  of  Western  Persia. « 

Bakhshis,  Bakshaish.  A  small  village  east  of  Tabriz  in  the 
Herez  district.  A  great  rug  centre  for  the  so-called  Herez 
rugs.     See  Persian  classification. 

Bakshaish,  see  Bakhshis. 

Baku  (Ba-k6').  The  name  signifies  "Place  of  the  Winds."  A 
province  and  a  city.  The  former  covers  an  area  of  15,005 
square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  790,000.  The  latter 
is  a  port  on  the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  heart  of  the  Russian 
petroleum  district  with  a  population  of  112,000.  Many 
Caucasian  rugs  are  marketed  here.  For  description  of  the 
so-called  Baku  rugs,  see  Caucasian  classification. 

Beluchistan  (Be-106'  chls-t&n),  Baluchistan,  Beloochistan,  Bel- 
loch.  A  mountainous  and  desert  country  bounded  by  Persia 
on  the  west,  Afghanistan  on  the  north,  India  on  the  east, 
and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  the  south.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  130,000  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  about 
800,000.  For  description  of  the  Beluchistan  rug,  see  page 
290. 

Bebgama  (B6r'gft-m&),  Bergamo,  Berghama,  Pergamo.  A  city 
in  Anatolia,  forty  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  Pergamo  was  the 
ancient  name.  For  description  of  the  so-called  Bergama 
rug,  see  Turkish  classification. 

BiJAB  (Be-zhar').  A  town  in  Western  Persia  in  the  province  of 
Kurdistan.  The  Bijar  rug  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
Sarakhs  or  Lule. 

BiBJAND.  The  so-called  Birjand  rugs  are  woven  in  the  village  of 
Daraksh,  about  fifty  miles  northeast  of  Birjand. 

Bokhara  (Bd-kha'  ra).  Meaning  "  Treasury  of  Science."  A  city 
of  Russian  Turkestan.    It  is  the  capital  of  the  khanate  b^  the 
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same  name.  This  province  has  an  area  of  142,000  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  less  than  half.  For  description  of 
Bokhara  rugs,  see  Turkoman  classification. 

Bbousa  (BrQ'  stt)y  Brusa.  A  city  in  the  northern  part  of  Anatolia 
near  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  proyince 
by  the  same  name  and  has  a  population  of  76,000. 

Gabibtan,  see  Kabistan. 

Cjssabsa,  see  Kaisariyeh. 

Cababaoh,  see  Karabagh. 

Cabian,  see  Meles. 

Cashmebe,  see  Shemakha. 

Catechu  (Kfif  ^chQ).  A  dry,  brown,  astringent  extract,  obtained 
by  decoction  and  evaporation  from  the  acacia  catechu.  From 
it  a  brown  dye  is  frequently  obtained. 

Caucasus  (Kft-kft'sOs).  An  isthmus  joining  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Caucasian  Mountains  extend 
through  it  from  its  northwestern  to  its  southeastern  ex- 
tremity, dividing  it  into  two  parts,  Caucasia  proper  to  the 
north  and  Transcaucasia  to  the  south.  It  has  an  area  of 
over  180,000  square  miles  and  the  population  is  over  nine 
million. 

Chichi,  see  Tchetchen. 

CiBCASSiAN   (Ser-kash-an),  see  Tcherkess. 

Ctbus.    Founder  of  the  ancient  Persian  monarchy. 

Daghestan  (DH'gte-tftn).  A  district  in  Russian  Caucasia  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  north  of  Baku.  It  covers  11,352  square 
miles  and  has  a  population  of  687,000.  For  description  of 
the  so-called  Daghestan  rug,  see  Caucasian  classification. 

Deiobdji  (D&-m6r'jI).  Means  "ironsmith"  or  "blacksmith." 
A  city  of  Anatolia. 

Debbend  (D^r-bdnf),  Derbent,  meaning  ''a  fortified  gate."  A 
city  in  the  province  of  Daghestan  on  the  Caspian  Sea.    The 
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inhabitants  are  mostly  Tartar.     For  description  of  Derbend 
rugs,  see  Caucasian  classification. 

DjiDJUH,  see  Ghileem. 

Djuum,  see  Ghileem. 

Djoshaohan,  see  Joshaghan. 

Elizabethpol.  Name  of  a  province  and  a  fortified  city,  the 
latter  of  which  was  formerly  known  as  Ganga. 

Enile,  Inely.    One  of  the  better  type  of  rugs  woven  at  Ousbak. 

Fabs  (FUrs),  see  Farsistan. 

Fabsistan  or  Fabs  (Fftr-sls-tan').  A  province  in  Northwestern 
Persia  with  a  population  of  1,700,000,  composed  mostly  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  and  Kashkais,  who  make  high-class 
rugs  of  the  softest  and  best  dyed  wool.  Shiraz  is  the  leading 
town. 

Febaidan.  a  Persian  district  ruled  by  Ispahan.  The  rugs  made 
there  are  woven  in  imitation  of  the  Feraghan  quality. 

Febaohan  (Fdr'  &-h&n).  A  district  in  Persia  near  Sultanabad. 
For  description  of  the  so-called  Feraghan  rugs,  see  Persian 
classification. 

GAI70A.  A  Caucasian  city  ninety  miles  southeast  of  Tiflis.  Now 
known  as  Elizabethpol. 

Gabous.    a  district  in  Persia  producing  a  good  quality  of  rugs. 

Genghis  (J^n'gls),  Guenja,  Ganga,  Guenje,  Guendjie.  The  name 
of  a  tribe  of  Nomads  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Elizabethpol. 

Ghileem,  Khilim,  Killim,  Kilim.  Names  given  to  a  napless  rug 
which  is  woven  in  nearly  all  of  the  Oriental  rug-weaving 
countries.  A  full  description  may  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  Ghileems,  p.  301. 

Guenja,  see  Genghis. 

Gulestan.  Meaning  "  The  Rose  Garden,"  name  applied  to  one 
of  the  better  type  of  rugs  woven  at  Oushak. 

Hahadan  (HA-mft-dftn'),  Hamadie,  Hamidieh.  A  city  in  North- 
western Persia,  southwest  of  Sultanabad,  with  a  population 
of  35,000,     It  19  tbo  ancient  Ekbatana  where  Esther  and 
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Mordecai  were  buried.     For  description  of  HamAdan  rugs, 
see  Persian  classification. 

Hahideh,  see  Hamadan. 

Habdjli,  or  Princess  Bokhara.  The  name  given  to  a  rug  made 
hj  the  Tekke  Turkomans.  It  usually  consists  of  a  design  of  a 
cross  inclosed  in  a  square. 

Hebat  (HSr-&t')  is  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  Persian 
border,  and  its  principal  trade  is  with  Meshed.  For  descrip- 
tion of  Herat  rugs,  see  Persian  classification. 

Herez  (H^'rd^),  Heriz,  Heres.  A  mountainous  district  in 
Northwestern  Persia.  For  description  of  Herez  rugs,  see 
Persian  classification. 

Inelt,  see  Enile. 

Irak  Ajemi  (£r&k'aj'«-m6).  The  largest  province  in  Persia. 
It  is  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  country,  its  largest 
city  being  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital. 

Iran  (E'r&n).  The  Persian  name  for  Persia.  A  name  com- 
monly and  wrongfully  given  to  rugs,  excepting  in  referring 
to  Persian  rugs  in  general. 

Ispahan  (Is^pA-hUn),  meaning  "Place  of  Horses."  A  city  of 
80,000  inhabitants  in  the  commercial  heart  of  Persia.  At 
one  time  it  was  its  capital.  For  description  of  Ispahan  rugs, 
see  Persian  classification. 

Jejium,  see  Ghileem. 

Jelium,  see  Ghileem. 

Jhelum,  see  Ghileem. 

JoosHAOHAN,  see  Joshaghan. 

JoBHAGHAN,  Jooshaghau.  A  district  in  Persia,  south  of  Fera- 
ghan.  For  description  of  Joshaghan  rugs,  see  Persian  clas- 
sification. 

Kaba-Kasaman,  see  Karaman. 

Kabistak  (K&b'Is-t&n),  Gabistan.  The  name  given  to  rugs 
woven  near  Kuba  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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Kaisabiteh,  Kaisarieh,  Kaiseriyeh.  The  Ciesarea  of  the  Bible. 
An  Anatolian  city  of  72,000  population,  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Angora.  An  important  rug 
market* 

Kabaman  (K&-r&-m&n').  A  town  in  Turkey,  southeast  of  Konieh. 
The  name  Elaba-Karaman  is  frequently  applied  to  a  class 
of  rugs  from  this  town.  The  meaning  of  the  prefix  Kaba  is 
"coarse."  For  description  of  Karaman  rugs,  see  Turkish 
classification. 

Kababagh  (K&-r&-b&'),  Carabagh,  Shemakinski,  "Country  of  the 
Sun."  A  province  in  the  southern  part  of  Transcaucasia, 
just  north  of  Tabriz.  For  description  of  Karabagh  rugs, 
see  Caucasian  classification. 

Kara  Daqh  (£L&-rft-d&).  Meaning  "Black  Mountains,"  moun- 
tains in  Persia,  north  of  Tabriz. 

Kabajah  Daoh  (K&-r&-j&'  dft).  One  of  the  principal  rug-making 
districts  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Kashan  (K^chftn).  City  of  Persia  with  30,000  inhabitants. 
Located  half  way  between  Teheran  and  Ispahan.  For 
description  of  Kashan  rugs,  see  Persian  classification. 

Kashmib,  see  Shemakha. 

Kazak  (Ktt.-z&k'),  Kazack.  A  corruption  of  the  word  Cossack. 
Kazak  rugs  are  made  by  the  Russian  Cossack  tribes  in 
Transcaucasia  near  Mt.  Ararat.  For  description  of  these 
rugs,  see  Caucasian  classification. 

Kebman,  see  Kirman. 

Kebmaitshah  (K6r-m&n-sha'),  Kirmanshah.  A  city  of  mud 
houses  in  the  Ardelan  district  of  Western  Persia.  It  has  a 
population  of  some  40,000  and  is  a  centre  of  commerce,  but 
no  rugs  are  woven  there.  The  so-called  Kermanshah  rugs 
come  from  Tabriz.  For  description  of  these  rugs,  see  Per- 
sian classification. 

Kebmes.  An  insect  found  upon  oak  trees  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  which  a  rich,  fast  carmine  dye  is  obtained. 
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Keb  Shehi^  see  Kir  Shehr. 

Khujm,  see  Ghileem. 

Khiva  (Kfi'va).  A  principality  or  khanate  in  Turkestan.  It 
covers  23,166  square  miles  and  has  a  population  of  800,000. 
Khiva  Bokhara  is  the  proper  name  for  the  so-called  Afghan 
rugs,  as  these  rugs  are  woven  mostly  by  the  Nomadic  tribe 
of  Khiva.  For  a  description  of  these  rugs,  see  Turkestan 
classification. 

Khorasan  (K5'ra-sttn).  A  large  province  in  the  northern  comer 
of  Persia,  of  which  Meshed  is  the  capital.  For  description 
of  Khorasan  rugs,  see  Persian  classification. 

KnjM,  see  Ghileem. 

KiLLiH,  see  Ghileem. 

Ejbman  (Klr'mHn).  Name  of  a  city  and  a  province  in  South- 
eastern Persia.  The  latter  has  an  area  of  over  63,000  square 
miles,  has  600,000  population,  and  is  largely  a  desert.  For 
a  description  of  the  so-called  Kirman  rugs,  see  Persian 
classification. 

KiBMANBHAH,  See  Kcrmanshah. 

Knt  Shehb  (Kir  Shehr'),  Ker  Shehr,  Keer  Shehr,  Keer  Sherir. 
A  Turkish  town  in  the  province  of  Angora,  just  over  the 
Konieh  border.  For  description  of  the  so-called  Kir  Shehr 
rugs,  see  Turkish  classification. 

Kis,  meaning  "  A  girl."  Kis  Ghileem  is  the  name  applied 
to  dowry  rugs  woven  by  young  girls. 

Kiz,  see  Kis. 

KoNiAH,  see  Konieh. 

Konieh  (Ko'ne-il).  The  ancient  Iconium.  A  city  of  Anatolia 
with  a  population  of  44,000.  Capital  of  province  by  the 
same  name  which  covers  39,681  square  miles  and  has  a 
population  of  1,088,000.  For  description  of  the  so-called 
Konieh  rugs,  see  Turkish  dassifieation. 

KouLAH,  see  Kulah. 

KouLTUK,  see  Zangen. 
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KUBA  (K55'b&).  Name  of  a  village  and  a  district  in  Trans- 
caucasia under  the  Baku  government.  Kabistan  rugs  are 
woven  here. 

KuLAH  (K6d'l&),  Koulah.  A  city  in  Turkey,  west  of  Oushak. 
For  description  of  the  so-called  Kulah  rugs,  see  Turkish 
classification. 

Kttbd  (K5drd).    An  inhabitant  of  Kurdistan. 

KxTBDiSTAN  ( K5dr' dis-t&n ) .  A  region  occupying  the  eastern  part 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  the  western  part  of  Persia.  It  has 
an  area  of  about  74,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
3,000,000. 

KuBK.  A  very  soft  wool  obtained  by  combing  the  sheep  in 
winter. 

KuTATAH,  Kutaria,  Kutaya,  Kutchia  (Ko-ti-ya).  A  city  of 
Anatolia  in  the  Province  of  Brousa,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Oushak,  with  a  population  of  22,000. 

Laok  (lil-d&k),  Ladic,  Laodicea,  Latakia.  Name  of  a  rug 
made  in  the  ancient  village  of  Laodicea  in  Anatolia,  north- 
east of  Konieh.    See  Turkish  classification. 

Laodicea  (Lfi-od-i-cS'&),  Latakia.  An  ancient  village  of  Ana- 
tolia, northeast  of  Konieh,  with  a  population  of  22,000.  The 
so-called  Ladik  rug  comes  from  here. 

Labistan  (L&r-!s-tlln'),  see  Niris.  A  mountainous  province  in 
Western  Persia. 

LuLB  (La' 1ft).  A  corruption  of  the  Persian  word  "roulez," 
meaning  "  jewel."    A  term  frequently  applied  to  Bijar  rugs. 

LxTBiSTAN,  see  Laristan. 

Maddeb.  a  dye  made  from  the  root  of  the  ''rubia  tinctonim." 
From  it  are  made  a  multitude  of  reds. 

Mahal  (Mft'h&l).  A  name  given  to  a  class  of  rugs  from  Sul- 
tanabad.     See  Persian  classification. 

Maksoud.  The  name  of  the  weaver  of  the  celebrated  Ardebil 
carpet,  which  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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Mecca,  or  Mekka  (M€k'ka),  "The  Heart  of  Islam."  The  holy 
city  of  the  Mohammedans  containing  the  Caaba,  visited 
annually  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims.  It  has  a  population  of 
60,000.  The  name  is  frequently  applied  by  retailers  to 
Shiraz  rugs. 

Melace,  see  Meles. 

Meles  (M3'lfts).  The  name  given  to  rugs  produced  in  the 
Smyrna  district.  A  corruption  of  the  word  Milassa,  a  small 
town  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Smyrna.  See  Turkish 
dassiflcation. 

Meshed  (Mesh-hed'),  Meshad.  Capital  of  the  province  of  Khora- 
san  in  Northeastern  Persia  with  a  population  of  70,000. 
For  description  of  the  so-called  Meshed  rugs,  see  Persian 
classification. 

Mesopotamia.  Consists  of  that  triangular  portion  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Turkey  in  Asia  which  lies  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  It  has  an  area  of  131,000  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  only  six  million. 

Milassa.  A  town  in  Anatolia  on  the  coast,  about  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Smyrna. 

Mir  (Mir).  A  village  in  the  district  of  Sarawan,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  Mir  or  Mir  Saraband  design  originated. 

Miskabad,  see  Mushkabad. 

Mosul,  Mossoul,  Mousoul.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  Tigris. 
Kurdish  tribes  market  their  rugs  here.  For  a  description 
of  the  so-called  Mosul  rug,  see  Turkish  classification. 

Mushkabad  (Mus-ka-bad),  Miskabad.  A  name  given  to  a  class 
of  Sultanabad  products.     See  Persian  classification. 

NiBis,  Laristan,  Luristan.  Name  applied  to  rugs  made  by  the 
hillmen  in  the  uplands  around  the  salt  lake  of  Niris  in 
Laristan.     See  Persian  classification. 

OucHAK,  see  Oushak. 

OusHAK  (OO'shak),  Oocuak,  Ushak.  A  city  of  Anatolia,  in  the 
province  of  Aidin,  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Smyrna. 
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It  has  a  population  of  100,000  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  rug 
centres  in  Anatolia.  For  description  of  the  so-called  Oushak 
rugs,  see  Turkish  classification. 

Paba  (PA-rtt').  Piece  of  Turkish  money  equivalent  to  about  one 
mill  of  American  money. 

Pebgamon  (PSr'gH-mon),  Pergamos.  The  name  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Kingdom  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  is  now  known  as  Bergama. 

Pebsia.  a  kingdom  of  Southwestern  Asia  occupying  the  western 
half  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Indus  and  the  Tigris.  It  has  an  area  of  more  than  a 
million  square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  eight  million 
inhabitants.    The  capital  is  Teheran. 

Piaster  (Pl-fts'ter).  A  piece  of  Turkish  money  equal  to  less 
than  four  cents  of  our  money. 

Princess  Bokhara,  see  Hardjii. 

RouLEZ.     Persian  word  meaning  "jewel."     See  Lule. 

Samarkand  (Sfim'ftr-ktUid),  Samarcand,  "The  Head  of  Islam." 
Name  of  province  and  city  in  Russian  Turkestan.  The 
former  with  an  area  of  26,627  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  858,000;  the  latter  is  a  very  interesting  city  with  a 
population  of  55,000.  For  description  of  the  so-called  Samar- 
kand rugs,  see  Turkestan  classification. 

Saraband  (S&r' &-bfind),  Serebend,  Selville.  Names  given  to  a 
class  of  rugs  woven  at  Sarawan,  a  district  in  Persia  just 
south  of  Feraghan.    See  Persian  classification. 

Sabak,  see  Sarakhs. 

Sarakhs  (Sft-rftks').  A  frontier  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  in 
the  northeastern  comer  of  Persia  on  the  Tijend  River.  Sea 
Bijar. 

Sarawan  (S&'rft-w&n).  A  district  of  Persia  just  south  of 
Feraghan.    See  Saraband. 

Sarouk,  see  Saruk. 
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S^UK  (S&-r5dk'),  Sarouk.  A  village  in  the  district  of  Feraghan, 
not  far  from  Sultanabad.    See  Persian  classification. 

Sayaian  (S&'  y&I^n).  The  name  of  a  mountain  in  Azerfoijan 
province.  A  name  often  given  in  the  American  market  to 
products  of  Sultanabad.  For  description  of  the  so-called 
Savalan  rugs,  see  Sultanabad,  under  the  Persian  classifi- 
cation. 

Sedjedes,  means  a  small  rug. 

Sehna,  see  Senna. 

Selville,  see  Saraband. 

Senna  (Sen'  n&),  Sehna,  Sinneh,  Sinn.  A  dtj  in  Western  Persia 
just  north  of  Hamadan.  Here  rugs  are  made  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  made  anywhere  else  in  the  Orient. 
See  Persian  classification. 

Serab,  see  Sirab. 

Sebapi  (SS-r&p'e),  Serab,  Sirab.  Name  applied  to  some  of  the 
Herez  rugs.     See  Persian  classification. 

Seraband,  see  Saraband. 

Shah  Abbas  (Sha- Abbas).  A  popular  Persian  ruler  of  the  16th 
century.  His  name  has  been  given  to  a  favorite  design 
which  originated  during  his  reign. 

Shabokh,  see  Bijar. 

Shemakha  ( She'  mil-k& ) ,  Shemka,  Shemaka,  Cashmere,  Kashmir, 
Soumak.  All  names  given  to  a  class  of  pileless  rugs  which 
are  woven  by  the  Nomadic  tribes  of  Shirvan,  near  the  town 
of  Shemakha,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  Baku  district, 
Transcaucasia,  with  a  population  of  20,000.  See  Caucasian 
classification. 

Shebaz,  see  Shiraz. 

Shiraz  (She-rftz').  A  manufacturing  and  commercial  town  in 
the  Fars  district  with  a  population  of  32,000.  It  was  the 
former  capital  of  Persia.  Shiraz  rugs  are  sometimes  erro- 
neously called  Mecca  rugs.     See  Persian  dasaifioation. 
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Shibyan  (Shir'yftn).  The  name  of  a  citj  and  a  khanate  in 
Russian  Caucasia,  just  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  along 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains.  Shirvan 
rugs  are  woven  here.     See  Caucasian  classification. 

SiNNA,  see  Senna. 

SiBAB  (Sl-rftb'),  Serab.  A  village  in  the  Herez  district  in 
Northern  Persia.  Serapi,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the 
Herez  products,  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  Sirab. 

SiVAS  (Se-v&s^).  The  name  of  a  city  and  a  province  in  Northern 
Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  former  with  a 
population  of  43,000  and  the  latter  with  a  population  of 
1,087,000  and  an  area  of  24,240  square  miles. 

Smtbna  (Smgr'nA).  Province  and  city  of  Eastern  Anatolia. 
The  former  has  an  area  of  20,844  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1,397,000.  The  city  has  a  population  of  201,000  and 
is  an  important  rug  market,  but  not  a  centre  of  weaving. 
For  description  of  so-called  Smyrna  rugs,  see  Turkish  classi- 
fication. 

SouMAK,  see  Shemakha. 

Sou  J  BuLAK  (Souge  Ba'l&k).  The  name  of  an  old  Kurdish  cap- 
ital on  the  border  south  of  Tabriz.  For  a  description  of 
the  so-called  Souj  Bulak  rug,  see  Persian  classification. 

Sultan ABAD  (SQl-tAn'ft-b&d).  A  cily  in  Persia  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  east  of  Kermanshah.  It  has  a 
population  of  25,000  and  is  the  centre  of  rug  weaving  under 
European  control.  Rugs  from  this  district  are  known  as 
Sultanabad,  Savalan,  Muskabad,  and  Mahal.  See  Persian 
classification. 

Tabbiz  (T&-breez'),  Tabreez,  ''Pinnacle  of  Islam.''  A  commer- 
cial city  of  the  province  of  Azerbijan  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  Persia.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  rug  weaving,  and 
has  a  population  of  180,000.  For  a  description  of  the  so- 
called  Tabriz  rug;  see  Persian  classification. 
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Taldc.  a  drawn  or  painted  copy  used  bj  weavers  indicating  the 
pattern  which  thej  are  to  weave. 

TcHBCHEN,  see  Tchetchen. 

TcHERKESS,  or  Circassia.  A  province  in  Northwestern  Caucasia 
on  the  Black  Sea,  once  peopled  bj  a  tribe  which  has  become 
almost  extinct. 

Tchetchen,  Tchechen,  Tzitzi,  Chichi.  A  tribe  of  wandering  shep- 
herds who  inhabit  the  mountains  north  of  Daghestan.  They 
make  a  good  quality  of  rugs.    See  Caucasian  classification. 

Teheran  (T6' he-ran),  "The  Pure."  The  present  capital  of 
Persia,  with  a  population  of  160,000  in  summer  and  250,000 
in  winter. 

Tbkke  Bokhaba  (Te'kft  BO-khft'rft).  The  name  of  a  rug  woven 
by  the  Tekke  Turkoman  tribes  who  inhabit  the  country 
along  the  Transcaspian  Railroad  from  Askabad  to  Merv. 
See  Turkestan  classification. 

THUS.  The  capital  of  Transcaucasia,  next  to  Constantinople,  is 
the  greatest  rug  market  in  the  world,  especially  for  the 
Caucasian  products.  It  has  a  population  of  161,000,  mostly 
Armenians,  Georgians,  and  Russians.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  seventy  languages  are  spoken  here. 

Tjoshaqhan,  see  Joshaghan. 

ToKAN  (T5'mfln).  A  piece  of  Turkish  money  equivalent  to 
about  $0.01  of  our  money. 

Transcaucasia.  That  part  of  Russian  Caucasia  south  of  the 
Caucasian  Mountains. 

Turkestan  is  an  immense  territory  lying  east  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  China, 
on  the  east  by  China,  and  on  the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  is  divided  into  Russian  Turkestan  on  the  north  with  an 
area  of  257,134  square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  four 
millions;  Eastern  or  Chinese  Turkestan  with  an  area  of 
550,570  and  a  population  of  1,200,000;  and  Turkestan 
proper  on  the  south,  which  also  belongs  to  Russia.    The  rug 
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centres  are  Samarkand  of  the  northern  district,  Kashgar, 
Yarkand,  and  Khotan  of  the  eastern  district,  and  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  of  the  southern  district. 

Turkey  rs  Asia.  Comprises  Anatolia,  Syria,  the  coast  of  Arabia 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia.  A 
medl^  of  races  and  religions. 

TuBKOMAN  (Ttlrk'5-mftn).  Rugs  from  Turkestan  proper  and 
generally  grouped  under  the  name  Turkoman. 

TuBKiCAN,   see  Oenghis. 

TziTZi.    A  corruption  of  the  word  Tchetchen. 

Valonia.  The  husk  of  a  certain  kind  of  acorn  which  is  used  for 
dyeing. 

Yahud,  see  Yomud. 

Yaskand  (Yftr'  k&nd).  A  city  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  An  impor- 
tant trade  centre  with  a  population  of  60,000.  For  descrip- 
tion of  the  so-called  Yarkand  rug,  see  Turkestan  classification. 

Yezd  (Yttzd),  "City  of  Light."  Capital  of  the  province  by  the 
same  name  with  a  population  of  55,000. 

Yomud  (YH'mQd),  Yamud,  Yamund,  Yamut,  Yamund.  Names 
applied  to  a  class  of  rugs  which  are  woven  just  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  by  the  Yomud  Turkomans.  See  Turkestan  classi- 
fication. 

YouBAGHAN,  see  Joshaghan. 

YouBDEZ,  see  Ghiordes. 

YuBUK  (YH-rtlk'),  Youruck,  Yourouk.  The  word  means  moun- 
taineer. Also  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  rugs  woven  by  a 
certain  mountain  shepherd  tribe  of  Anatolia.  See  Turkish 
tlasstfication. 

ZAI7JAN  (Zftn-jftn').  A  town  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
province  of  Irak  Ajemi,  Persia.  Rugs  from  this  vicinity 
are  called  either  Zangan  or  Koultuk. 
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Gray  (color) 84 
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Factories.  Rug 55,  57,  170 
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France,  Antiques  in 87 
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Heliotrope  (color) 84 

Hemp  used  in  rugs 71 
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Henna    flower,    see     Guli 

Henna 118 

Herat  rugs 114, 125 
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149.  164 
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Herati  design ^  . .  . .   1 14 

Herez  rugs 51,  173 
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Hog  in  design 115 
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Home  looms 56 

Hook,  Angular 101 
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Hound  in  design 115 

Hour-glass  in  design 115 

Hygiene  of  rugs     28,  55 
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Identification  of  rugs. 147 

Indian  fish  bone  design,  see 

Fish  bones Ill 

Indian  rugs 162 

Indian  hunting  ru^ 26,  324 

Indigo  used  in  dyeing 82,  84 

Irak  Ajemi  province.  ......   171 

Iron  filings  used  in  dyeing . .     83 

Ispahan  rugs 50,  51,  322.  323 

Ispahan  rugs  (description)..    194 
Ivy  berries  used  in  dyeing . .     82 
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Jewel  in  design,  see  Pear.  .  123 
Joshaghan     rugs     (descrip- 
tion)....   196 

Jug  in  design 115 
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Kabistan  rugs.  .50,  51,  128.  185 
Kabistan  rugs  (description)  254 

Karabagh  rugs .50,  126 

Karabagh  rugs  (description)  265 
Kara  Dagh  rugs  (character- 
istics)    148 

Kara  Dagh  rugs   (descrip- 
tion    178 

Karaman  rugs 49,  78 

Karaman  rugs  (description)  223 
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Kashgar  rugs 106,  116 
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Kazak  rugs  (description) .  . .  267 

Kennar 318 
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teristics) .    ...    148 
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tion)  186 
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Knot,  Turkish 90,  92 
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Lion  in  design 118 
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for 50 
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London,  Antiques  m 87 

Long  rugs 49 
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Madder  used  in  dyeing.  81,  83, 84 
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suitable  with 51 
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Metropolitan  animal  rug   . .   326 
Metropolitan  exhibit  of  an- 
tiques.. . 37,321 

Mina  Khani  design 120 

Mir  border  design 120 

Mirror  design,  see  Lattice . .   117 
Mission  rooms.   Rugs  suit- 
able for 49,51 

Mohair 70 

Mohammedan  calendar.  100,  101 

Monkey  in  desi^ 121 

Mordants  used  m  dyeing. . .  76 
Morgan  collection  of  rugs . .  38 
Mosul  rugs. .  38,  49,  50.  51,  52.  70 
Mosul  rugs  (characteristics)  150 
Mosul  rugs  (description) .  . .   242 

Mosque  rugs 315 

Moths  in  rugs 46,  65 

Mountains  in  design 121 

Mulberry    fungus    used    in 

dyeing 83 

Muskabad  rugs  (description)  201 

N 

Namazlik 311 

Niche  in  design ....  121.  31 1, 312 

Niris  rugs  (characteristics).  149 

Niris  rugs  (description) ....  203 

Nomad  rugs 51 

Nomads 78 

Nomenclature  of  rugs 162 

O 

Octagon  in  design 122 

Odjaklik ..  813 

Omon  skins  used  in  dyeing    82 

Orange  (color) 80,  82 

Oriental  shrewdness 31 

Oushak  rugs  (description) . .   221 
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Owl  in  design 122 

Ox  in  design 122 

Oxalic  acid  used  in  doctor- 
ing rugs 39 


Paint  used  on  rugs 39 

Palace  design 122 

Palmette  design 122 

Paraffin  used  on  rugs .....     39 

Paris,  Antiques  in 37 

Parrot  in  design 123 

Panel  in  design 123,  313 

Pay  of  weavers 55, 170 

Payne  collection  of  rugs ....     27 

Peacock  in  design 123 

Pear  in  design 123 

Pearl  in  design 125 

Pease  collection  of  rugs ....     38 

Peking  rugs 295 

Pendants,  Hanging 313 

Peony  in  design ^ 125 

Persian  berries  used  in  dye- 
ing  .••••. ^^ 

Persian  classification  of  rugs 

163,169 

Phoenix  in  design 125 

Pile 44,45,91,  92,93 

Pillows 313,315 

Pink  (color). .' 81,82 

Poems  in  design 100 

Poland,  Antiques  in 76,  83 

Polish  fabrics 37.  322 

Pomegranate  in  design .....  125 
Pomegranate  rind  used  in 

dyeing 76,  83 

Prayers  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan    100 

Prayer  rugs 51,  79,  311 

Profits  of  rug  dealers 25,  32 

Purple  (color) 84 

R 

Ram  in  design 125 

Reception-rooms,  Rugs  suit- 
able for 50 

Reciprocal  saw-teeth  design  125 
Reciprocal  trefoil  design ...  126 
Red  (color) 80.81 


PAOB 

Reliable  rug  dealers 43 

Repairs 46 

Rhodian  design 126 

Rhomboid  in  design 127 

Ribbon  in  design 127 

Rice  in  design 127 

River  loop   in   design,   see 

Pear 123 

Room  decorations 48 

Rooster  in  design ...  127 

Rosary  in  design,  see  Beads .  103 

Rose  (color) 80 

Rose  in  design 128 

Rosette  in  design 128 

Rothschild  collection  of  rugs  37 
Rug  factories  in  the  Orient  55, 51 

Rug  nomenclature 162 

Runners 318 

Russia,  Antiques  in 37 

Russian  coat  of  arms 107 

S 

S  forms 128 

Saddlebags 52,316 

Salmon  (color) 84 

Samarkand  rugs.  106,  116,  134 
Samarkand  rugs  (character- 
istics)    151 

Samarkand    rugs    (descrip- 
tion)    288 

Sample  corners 316 

Saraoand  border  design ....  129 
Saraband  rugs. ...    .50,  51,  125 

153,317 

Saraband   rugs    (character- 
istics)    149 

Saraband  rugs  (description)  197 

Saraband  dance. . .  .^ 164 

Sarakh  ru^,  see  Bi jar  rugs.   185 

Sardar  design 129 

Saruk  rugs . .  49, 50,  1 12. 152, 153 
Saruk  rugs  (characteristics)  149 
Saruk  rugs  (description) . . .  200 
Scarabseus    in    design,    see 

Beetle 103 

Scarlet  (color) 81,  82 

Sceptre  in  design 129 

Scorpion  in  design 129 

Scroll  in  design ISO 

Scab  on  rugs 47 
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Secrets  of  dyers 75 

Sedjadeh 317 

Selection  of  rugs 46,  48 

Selvage  of  rugs 45 

Semerlik 817 

Senna  rugs .  .49,  50, 114, 125, 153 

316,317 

Senna  rugs  (characteristics) 

149,  151,  152,  153 

Senna  rugs  (description) ...   188 

Serapi  rugs 120 

Serapi  rugs  (description) . . .   176 

Serpent  in  design 130 

Shawl  design 130 

Sheen,  Artificial 39 

Sheep's  blood  used  in  dyeing    82 

Shemakha  rugs 112,  155,  317 

Shemakha  rugs   (character- 
istics)    150 

Shemakha  rugs  (description)  259 
Shiraz  rugs .  .50,  51,  52,  104,  120 

125,  127,  315,  816 

Shiraz  rugs  (characteristics)  149 
Shiraz  rugs  (description) . . .   204 

Shirvan  oesign 130 

Shirvan<yhileems 304 

Shirvan  rugs.. 50,  118.  122,  128 

131,  135,  138,  316 

Shirvan  rugs  (description) . .   261 

Short  ru^ 49 

Shou  design 131 

Signet  of  £>avid  in  design . .   131 

Silibik 101 

Silk 71 

Silk  rugs 306 

Sinclair  collection  of  rugs. . .     38 

Smyrna  rugs 317 

Smyrna  rugs  (description) . .   241 
Snake  in  design,  see  Serpent  130 

Snow  for  cleaning  ru^ 64 

Solomon's  seal  in  design 131 

Souj  Bulak  rugs  (description)  181 

Sparrow  in  design 131 

Spider  in  design,  see  Scorpion  129 

Spiral,  see  Link 118 

Square  in  design 132 

Squirrel  in  design 132 

Stains  on  rugs 66 

Star  in  design 132,  133 

Storing  of  rugs 66 
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Stork  in  design 133 

Sumac  used  m  dyeing 76 

Sunburst  design,  see  Palace 

design 222 

Sultanabad  rugs 51,  317 

Sultanabad  rugs  (character- 
istics)    149 

Sultanabad    rugs    (descrip- 
tion)    201 

'Swan  in  design 131 

Swastika  in  design 131, 132 

Symbolism  of  colors 80 

Symmetry  of  rugs 99 


T  forms  in  design 134 

Tabriz  rugs .50,  317 

Tabriz  rugs  (oharacteristics)  148 
Tabriz  rugs  (description). . .    182 

Tae-kieh  design 135 

Tags  on  ru^ 47 

Tarantula  in  design 135 

Tariff  on  rugs 25 

Tchetchen  rugs   (character- 
istics)    150 

Tchetchen    rugs     (descrip- 
tion)   256 

Tekke  Bokhara  designs. ...   135 

Tekke  Bokhara  rugs 51, 135 

Tekke  Bokhara  rugs  (char- 
acteristics)    151 

Tekke   Bokhara   rugs    (de- 
scription)   276 

Testing  of  dyes. 79 

Testing  of  material 45 

Tientsen  ru^s 295 

Tomoye  design 136 

Tortoise  in  design 136 

Transcaucasia 249 

Transportation   charges  on 

rugs 25 

Tree  in  design 136,  137 

Trellis  in  design,  see  Lattice  117 

Triangle  in  design 137 

Tuberculosis  in  the  Orient  55^  57 

Turbehlik 314 

Turmeric  used  in  dyeing  ...     83 

Turkestan 273 

Turkish  classification 217 

Turkish  coat  of  arms 107 
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Turkoman  ru^ 273 

Turtle  in  design,  see  Tor- 
toise    186 

Twin  fish,  see  Herati  design  114 

U 

Umbrella  in  design 138 

Urn  in  design,  see  Vase 138 

V 

Valonia  used  in  dyeing  76,  83,  84 

Value  of  a  rug 55,  45 

Vase  in  design 138 

Vegetable  dyes   .40,  44,  75.  76,78 

Vermilion  (color) 82 

Vestibule,  Rugs  suitable  for     49 

Violet  (color) 82.84 

Vulture  in  design 138 

W 

Walnut  husks  u.sed  in  dyeing     83 

Warp 45,92 

Washed  rugs 40,  64.  93 

Weavers.. 55,  87,  170,  217,  218 

Weavers,  Chinese 297 

Weavers,  Nomad 90 

Weavers,  Persian 91,  169 

Weavers,  Turkoman 91 

Weaving,  Methods  of ..  89,  90,  91 
Wearing  qualities  of  rugs .  62.  187 

Weft 91,92 

Wedding  rugs 314 

Weight  of  rugs 44 
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Wheel  in  design 138 

White 80 

Widener  collection  of  rugs . .  38 
Williams  collection  of  rugs.  38 
Wine-glass  border  design. . .   138 

Wing^  dobe 139 

Wolf  in  design 139 

Wool 45.  46,  69,  78 

Wool,  Dveing  of  the 72,  76 

Wool.  Black 83 

Wool,  its  preparation 71,  76 

Y 

Y  forms  in  design 139 

Yang  and  Yin 139 

Yarkand  rugs 106,  115,  152 

Yarkand    rugs     (character- 
istics)     151 

Yarkand  rugs  (description)  282 

Yellow  (color) 80,  83 

Yellow  rugs 51 

Yerkes  collection  of  rugs . .  27,  37 
Yerkes  **  Holy  Carpet"  ....     27 

Yesteklik 315 

Yomud  rugs 50,  51,  105,  317 

Yomud  rugs  (characteristics)  151 
Yomud  rugs  (description) . .   279 

Youthful  weavers 170 

Yuruk  rugs 49 

Yuruk  rugs  (characteristics)  150 
Yuruk  rugs  (description) . . .   228 

Z 

Zizgag  in  design 130 
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